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PREFACE 


The Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the 
National Education Association offers to its members this Twelfth 
Yearbook on Newer Instructional Practices of Promise. While the title is 
doubly intriguing because it pledges not only the treatment of new 
practices but those likely to lead directly to the realization of educational 
purposes, no volume of comparable size could possibly encompass all the 
promising educational practices in the schools of the nation. 

To summarize the contribution to this volume into a prefatory statement 
is exceedingly difficult and will err inevitably in understatement and 
omission. In general the Yearbook gives testimony to the reality and 
vitality of an educational program designed to help youth acquire their 
social heritage through a process of interaction with a stimulating environ- 
ment. Such an educational program utilizes the interest and curiosity of 
youth, their desire to recreate experiences through play, through manipu- 
lation and construction, through sharing ideas with others, through esthetic 
expression, and through physical and mental activity. 

The Yearbook gives allegiance to the idea that the most important task 
of the school is the guidance of youth in the democratic way of life. The 
school can bring about the realization of the democratic ideal as teachers 
guide youth in democratic living in schools. Democratic living implies 
the recognition of the sanctity of human personality and at the same time 
the importance of the welfare of the group. Education becomes guidance 
in socially worth-while experiences through which the individual may 
realize his valuable potentialities and through which he is enabled to 
make his greatest contribution to the welfare of the social group. 

The committee has applied this educational philosophy specifically in 
relation to major aspects of youth’s educational experience. The com- 
mittee has not attempted to define the curriculum organization within 
which such educational practices best operate but has presented various 
practices reinforced by elaborate illustrative materials which teachers and 
supervisors should find of inestimable value in whatever type of curriculum 
Organization they work. 
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CHAPTER I 


A SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS OF NEWER TRENDS 


WILLIAM H. BurTON, Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The eternal nature of the quest for newer instructional practices 
is illustrated by two incidents separated by twenty-two centuries. 
Legend has it that one of the rulers of ancient Egypt tiring of the 
arduous labors involved in learning geometry asked his teacher if 
there was not some easier way of learning this subject. After all was 
he not the Pharaoh? Why should he have to struggle with the 
difficulties of learning as did any common man? Were there not 
some teaching procedures which would smooth the path of Ptolemy 
I? The austere reply of that famous geometer and teacher, Euclid, 
has become a byword. “There is no royal road to geometry.” That 
was approximately 300 B.C. 

In 1896 A.D., another famous teacher, John Dewey, was evolv- 
ing and preaching revolutionary doctrines regarding instructional 
practice. About to submit these ideas to trial he needed school fur- 
niture and supplies in keeping with the proposed procedures. Long 
search revealed that no such furniture was available. Worse, the 
school supply dealers did not seem to understand what was wanted 
nor why. Finally one man began to see where Dewey's patient 
explanations were leading. He, too, made a now famous remark, 
“I fear we do not have what you want. You need something at 
which the children may work; our furniture is all for reading or 
listening.” 

The story of Dewey's experience is doubly significant because it 
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2 NEWER INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 


reveals two important phases of the situation just before the turn 
of the century. The instructional scene was dominated by stereo- 
typed practices, assignment-study-recitation-test, but the stir- 
rings of a new day were apparent. Since Dewey’s experience prog- 
ress has been made at ever accelerating pace. The modern seeker 
for newer, instructional practices and aids thereto meets a veritable 
flood of suggestions ranging from trivial device to basic procedure. 
Exhibits of new type school furniture and supplies cover an acre 
of space at national conventions. But how did it happen that as 
recently as 1896 school furniture was reflecting learning and teach- 
ing procedures which turned chiefly upon reading and listening? 
How does it happen that outworn practices persist today side by 
side with revolutionary procedures? The historic reasons for this 
can here be merely highlighted in much abbreviated terms. 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF TRADITIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL 
STEREOTYPES 


The origin of instructional practice goes back to a past so dim 
and so distant that part of the story is conjectural. In the most 
primitive societies the arts of life were acquired through imitative 
play and direct participation. The learner’s interest was spontane- 
ous, his method trial and error. Success or nomsuccess were obvious. 
There was no need for special instructional practices designed to 
arouse interest, to motivate, to utilize pupil purpose, nor to guide 
learning as it eventuated. There was no need for examinations or 
objective tests. The whole modern machinery of assignment and 
recitation was far removed from early real life learning situations. 

Much later there arose stress on practice for the learning of 
complex skills. Early initiation ceremonies and, later, the introduc- 
tion of written records demanded memorization. Instructional prac- 
tices designed to facilitate isolated practice, to aid in the memori- 
zation of set material have been under development from very 
early times. 
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Changing civilization, changing conceptions of the nature of 
society, better understanding of the nature of the learner, of his 
learning processes, and of his controls of conduct, all increasingly 
demanded the evolution of better instructional practices. How- 
ever, the glamor surrounding older practices, the prestige of great 
teachers, the sheer weight of inertia prevented rapid progress. 
Traditional methods were refined and eventually crystallized. The 
work of the Committee of Ten is a case in point. The college en- 
trance requirements became a stumbling block. The vested inter- 
ests of text writers, publishing houses, and the authors of special 
methods operated for long as serious obstacles to progress. Latter- 
ly, text writers and publishing houses, sensitive to increasingly 
reliable experimental data concerning teaching and learning, 
have materially aided in the dissemination of newer practices. 

The relation of a philosophy of life and of a theory of society 
to instruction was to be clarified only slowly through the years. 
Many long centuries were to pass before scientific investigations 
were made of society, of the learner and of learning, and of the 
relation of these factors to instructional techniques. Many cen- 
turies were to pass before even adequate critical analyses were 
made of common experience. Fragmentary analyses, however, were 
constantly producing piecemeal improvements. 

The efforts to improve practice made by Comenius, Locke, the 
Christian Brothers and the Jesuits, by Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Her- 
bart, and Froebel, and by countless others are too well known to 
need repetition here. The specific improvements in practice were 
numerous and significant.’ 

In the United States we had by 1890 set up an 8-4-4 school 
system with rigid gradation and promotion; a curriculum greatly 
expanded but still formal and poorly articulated; an instructional 
practice greatly improved but essentially formal and repressive. 

* Samuel C. Parker, The History of Modern Elementary Education. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1912. Despite the copyright date this is still the most adequate and 


stimulating treatment of instructional developments from the Middle Ages up to the 
date of publication. 
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The typical instructional practices of the day, which still persist 
widely, may be grouped around the assignment-study-recitation- 
test stereotype. These practices were derived originally from sim- 
ple learning in simple societies. As indicated previously improve- 
ments have taken place from time to time. Not all traditional 
teaching procedures are unsound. The next section presents briefly 
the development of many improvements prior to the immediately 
current or modern period. 


EFFORTS AT IMPROVEMENT OF TRADITIONAL METHODS 


The organization, aims, curriculums, and instructional practices 
of our school system have been under criticism, both friendly and 
antagonistic. This is a desirable feature of life in a democracy. 
Improvements were at first within the prevailing stereotype. A 
formula which was in itself unsound was improved and facilitated. 
However, an awakening was on the way. Increased understanding 
of the meaning of a democratic society, increased knowledge about 
the nature of the individual and his learning processes, clearer 
views of the place of subject matter and of the teacher were be- 
ginning to have effects. Suggestions arose from time to time which 
aimed not at improvement of the assignment-study-recitation 
stereotype and its details but at the creation of fundamentally 
different procedures. This began even during the nineties which 
was the period of greatest dominance of formal methods. From 
that time until the present these two trends in the improvement 
of instructional practice may be seen side by side.’ Here are to be 
recalled the efforts of W. T. Harris, first at St. Louis and later as 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, and the work of Colonel Parker 
at Quincy and at Chicago. The theoretical attacks of Eliot, Harper, 
and Dewey from 1886 to 1900 were powerful influences both 

*W. H. Burton, “The Problem-Solving Technique: Its Appearance and Develop- 
ment in American Texts on General Method.” Educational Method, XIV (January, 


February, March, 1935), 189-195; 248-253; 338-342. A detailed historical account 
of the emergence of problem solving as a method of learning and of teaching. 
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for improvement of the stereotype and for the development of 
basically new procedures. The pedagogical discussions of William 
James pointed definitely toward a new basis, namely, that the 
learner is a behaving organism. The following paragraphs con- 
tain a compact summary of changes in instructional practices up 
to but not including the immediate present. The two trends in 
improvement can be discerned.’ 

The patchwork, subject curriculum was improved through ef- 
forts at correlation, at fusion, and through the introduction of new 
subjects. Administrative devices affecting instruction were irregu- 
lar promotions, the organization of special sections, opportunity 
rooms, and homogenous grouping. Variations in load and credit 
earned appeared. More pretentious curricular and administrative 
schemes appeared such as the Gary, Winnetka, and Dalton plans 
and the Morrison unit organization. Integration was not yet even a 
slogan. 

The assignment, originally a matter of arbitrary designation of 
pages or topics to be memorized or problems to be worked, pro- 
gressed to Herbartian preparation of the class prior to the still 
arbitrary assignment. Later, effort was made to supply motive more 
nearly approximating pupil interests. Compulsion was slowly giving 
way to interest. Differentiated assignments, two- and three-track 
systems appeared. The doctrine of minimum essentials for all 
emerged with enrichment for those able to go beyond the mini- 
mum. Problems and projects as undertakings appeared late in this 
period. Purposeful activities were being talked about. 

The formal question-and-answer recitation” began to give way 
to certain ameliorations—for that is what they were! The socialized 
recitation was made much of, together with individual and group 


*This summary may be supplemented through reference to Samuel C. Parker, 
ibid.; H. O. Rugg and Ann Shumaker, The Child Centered School. Yonkers, New 
York: World Book Company, 1928; Harold Rugg, American Life and the School 
Curriculum. Boston; Ginn and Company, 1936. 


*V. T. Thayer, The Passing of the Recitation. Boston: D. C. Heath & Company 
1928. One of the significant books of this period. 
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reports on related topics. Supervised study appeared and went 
through several stages. 

Outcomes were stated in terms of designated segments of 
subject matter to be absorbed, or in levels of skill to be achieved. 
Outcomes stated in terms of patterns of behavior or of conduct 
controls such as understandings, attitudes and appreciations, work- 
study skills, ways of thinking, personal-social adaptability emerged 
only recently. Individual differences in rate and level of achieve- 
ment slowly gained grudging recognition. 

The old-fashioned essay examination with indefinite questions 
and purely subjective marking shared the stage with standardized, 
objective tests, and later with homemade new type (objective) 
tests. Diagnostic tests began to appear with accompanying remedial 
teaching. Behavior records were in their beginnings. 

The teacher was still an assigner of tasks and a hearer of les- 
sons. Marks rested largely upon her subjective evaluations of 
uncertain data. There was slowly emerging the conception of the 
teacher as a participator in the learning situation. The taskmaster 
was giving way to the guide, the stimulator, the wise and under- 
standing adult who aids learning as it proceeds. 

Failure was the pupil’s fault. If he didn’t learn it was because he 
wouldn't or couldn't. Diagnosis, later, detailed case studies includ- 
ing environmental analysis began to be used. Home rooms, club 
work, assembly and auditorium activities, and many diversified 
types of learning were evolved. Special guidance officers, tech- 
niques, and set-ups were organized. Recently the concept of unity 
between instruction and guidance has appeared. 

The majority of improved practices was still within the assign- 
ment-study-recitation-test stereotype. The improvements were frag- 
mentary, incomplete, opportunistic, and, worst of all, uncoordi- 
nated. There was no sound or adequate philosophy and science 
beneath them. The stereotype and its improvement rest upon a 
number of erroneous principles. Society and the method of acquir- 
ing the social heritage were regarded as, if not static, at least rea- 
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sonably stable. The authoritarian view of life and society domi- 
nated. The aim was preparation for adult life. The best route to 
that aim was through adult organized, logically arranged subject 
matter learned under assignment. The teacher was the agent of 
society vested with authority to enforce its demands. Three erro- 
neous views, singly or in combination, dominated thought about 
the learner. The child was (a) a tabula rasa upon which anything 
may be written if proper conditions are provided, (b) possessed 
of perverse and detrimental tendencies which must be eradicated 
or redirected through discipline, (c) possessed of enfolded capaci- 
ties which would unfold under proper nurture. The process of 
learning was memorization of content or practice of skills. The 
good learner was docile and passive. A failing learner was per- 
verse or stupid. The products of learning were fact and skill which 
were thought to control conduct. Proof of learning, however, was 
reproduction and not use. 

Wrightstone has admirably summarized the immediate impli- 
cations of the older educational concepts which in turn illuminate 
the piecemeal nature of many improvements in traditional prac- 
tices. 

1. The classroom is a restricted form of social life, and chil- 
dren’s experiences are limited therein to academic lessons. 

2. The quickest and most thorough method of learning lessons 
is to allot a certain portion of the school day to instruction in 
separate subjects, such as reading, phonics, word drill, language, 
arithmetic, history, geography, health, and stories. 

3. Children’s interests which do not conform to the set curricu- 
lum should be disregarded. 

4. The real objectives of classroom instruction consist to a major 
degree in the acquisition of the content matter of each subject. 

5. Teaching the conventional subjects is the wisest method of 
achieving social progress.’ 


* J. Wayne Wrightstone, Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected Public Schools. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, p. 9. 
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MODERN EFFORTS TO CREATE 
NEW INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 


The immediate present is characterized by an effort, previously 
hinted at, not merely to improve instructional practices, but to 
invent new ones. There is a deliberate, organized, critical effort 
to improve teaching in the light of emerging philosophic principles 
and scientific conclusions. The new bases are far more valid than 
the principles which underlie traditional practice and which were 
summarized just above. 

The theory of society which is dominant at any time is of 
fundamental importance. Instructional practices cannot be selected 
wisely until we know what type of individual we are trying to 
develop and in what type of social milieu. Society is now thought 
of as dynamic and emergent. Change is inherent in any social order. 
The democratic view of life has replaced the authoritarian. De- 
mocracy means participatory group life within flexible, evolu- 
tionary institutions, with the common good paramount. Free par- 
ticipation by individuals in terms of their unique contributions 
necessitates individuals of worth, and respect for personality. 
Adaptability and creativity are desirable traits of democratic per- 
sonality. The most important consequence of the shift from au- 
thoritarian to democratic theory is the shift from authority to 
leadership. Compulsion gives way to discussion, pooling of con- 
tributions, eventuating in group decision. The aim becomes the 
development of personalities which can perpetuate and improve 
this democratic way of life. The newer psychology implies that this 
aim may be achieved best through the stimulation of the all-round 
growth of the individual at all times during his progress. 

The individual is not a sabula rasa, is possessed neither of detri- 
mental tendencies to be repressed nor beneficial ones to be un- 
folded. The learner is an extremely plastic behaving organism, 
capable of infinite variation in development. Heredity sets cer- 
tain limits but within these, the total environment, with instruc- 
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tion a prominent feature therein, vitally conditions and very 
largely determines what the individual becomes. The extent and 
importance of differences between individuals has become clearer 
through the application of statistical and experimental methods. 

The plastic behaving organism, the learner, reacts as a whole 
and not with discrete intellectual, emotional and physical re- 
sponses. The nature and processes of maturation are seen to be 
basic to any understanding of the individual and hence to the 
development of instructional practices. 

The process of learning is experiencing which means doing and 
undergoing anything which changes the organism. Each experi- 
ence utilizes meaning from previous experiences and in turn adds 
new meaning to them. This is what is meant by reconstruction of 
experience. The process is continuous and interactive. Interaction 
with other individuals and with the environment is the essence 
of the process. Learning is no longer considered by modern edu- 
cators as an atomistic or mechanistic process of adding items of 
information or increments of skill, or the perfecting of “bonds.” 
The concept of failure is replaced by the theory of continuous 
progress at a rate commensurate with the rate and level of matura- 
tion of the learner. 

The products of learning are described in terms of the multiple 
aspects of conduct, such as understandings, attitudes and apprecia- 
tions, and special abilities of various types. Skills are seen as facili- 
tating the abilities. The proof of learning is in behavior. 

The use of scientific methods of attack is now directed toward 
the experimental derivation of new procedures instead of to the 
refinement of uncritically accepted practices. Data are also being 
compiled concerning new principles, for instance, maturation. 

The implications of these newer principles are revolutionary. 
They have had, in fact, revolutionary effect upon instructional 
procedures. The school becomes an active factor in sustaining and 
continuing the integration of the learner. The curriculum hereto- 
fore largely concerned with the cultural heritage, and almost 
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divorced from the problems and life of the community, now tends 
to unify these two. The subject matter and the problems of study 
originate in the life of the community. The organized subject 
matter of the past is drawn upon as needed to give insight into 
current problems. Logically organized subject matter is consid- 
ered as a product of mature achievement rather than as an end in 
itself. Learning activities originate in the purposes of the learner. 
Instructional practice will unify the purposes of society and the 
purposes of the learner. Instruction will be aimed at developing 
independence in the use of sources, in the making of decisions, in 
the choosing of values, and in the solving of problems. The recog- 
nizing and stating of problems, the originating of materials and 
of solutions, will all become concerns of instruction. The making 
of choices on the basis of fact and creative thinking instead of 
upon prejudice, tradition, emotion, or authority become important 
outcomes. The following more direct implications of the newer 
practices are derived from discussions by Wrightstone: 

1. The classroom is a form of democratic social life, and the 
children reconstruct their experience therein. 

2. These experiences grow from the children’s social activities, 
and various parts of the newer-type curriculums are integrated 
around a céntral problem suggested by the children’s social activi- 
ties. 

3. The organization of the curriculum for integration of pupil 
personality is paramount to traditional and formal organization of 
subject matter. 

4. A dynamic, organismal-environmental concept of learning 
is preferable to a mechanistic, stimulus-response concept. 

5. A pupil’s interests are viewed as signs and symptoms of 
growing powers and abilities, 

6. Interests and powers are developed by activities, and not 
alone by passive assimilation of knowledge. 

7. Mastery of principles and practices of intelligent living is 
more important than memory of specific facts. 


The Process of Learning Is Experiencing 


Courtesy of University Demonstration School 
University of California at Berkeley 
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8. Each pupil personality is inherently social in origin and 
character. 

9. The true unit of educative experience is a realistic study of 
a problem and a cooperative creative solution. 

10. Education is the foundation upon which social progress 
and reform are founded, and consequently, education must concern 
itself with vital problems in the world of both child and adult.’ 

The following paragraphs contain a compact summary of the 
types of instructional practices which are emerging in the imme- 
diate present. 

First and foremost, the assignment-study-recite-test stereotype is 
replaced by the concept of functional learning. The terms project, 
activity, center of interest, enterprise, mark the progress toward 
this newer conception. The actual organization today is usually 
called the unit of work, or the unit of experience, or the experience 
unit. It originates in and finds its organizing principle in a bona 
fide purpose of the learner. The dynamic experiences of children 
are the basis of unity. The teacher will aid pupils in selecting pur- 
poses which are socially significant. It is sometimes objected that 
a unit of work can be as stereotyped and as dead as the assignment- 
recitation procedure. That is the fault of the person operating the 
procedure and not of the procedure. However, terminology is not 
the important thing here. The term unit of work or of experience 
is used because it is etymologically correct and because it supplies 
a usable shorthand designation. The term may be avoided by any 
who do not like it. The instructional practice here discussed need 
not become formalized and will not if properly understood. Func- 
tional learning, properly understood and translated into instruc- 
tional practice, means that the child becomes an active and respon- 
sible participant in his own education. It means also that while 


‘Ibid, p. 10. 


J. Wayne Wrightstone, Appraisal of Experimental High School Practices. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936, pp. 31-39. 


J. Wayne Wrightstone, Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938, pp. 134-140. 
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the general possibilities of a given learning situation can be out- 
lined in advance, the details must be planned as the experience 
develops. The procedure is dynamic and flexible. Selecting and 
defining purposes, selecting and devising means and materials, 
seeing relationships, projecting consequences, devising checks 
upon proposals and upon achievements become prominent learn- 
ing activities. It is only thus that practice may be had in the 
abilities necessary in real life. Reading, listening, and memorizing 
are supplemented by a very large number of far more important 
learning activities. Practice or drill enters under the significantly 
different motivation of need in place of compulsion. 

The principle of curriculum organization is no longer found in 
the subject matter but in the life functions of society and of the 
individual. The social functions, or the life functions of individuals, 
or variations of these two are found in different schools as the 
bases of scope and sequence. The core which was originally defined 
in terms of required subject matter is increasingly stated in terms 
of desired experiences. 

The organization of the special subjects which necessarily appear 
on the upper levels varies somewhat from that of earlier days. In 
special interest areas there is need for logically organized subject 
matter to be used as such by pupils mature enough to use it prop- 
erly. These special subjects may or may not be functional in terms 
of immediate living. Special subjects of this type are designed 
for college preparatory, vocational, or special ability needs, and 
are recognized as meeting these needs. They need not be “core 
patterned.” In other instances the special subjects have been or- 
ganized not in logical sequence, but in series of more functional 
units with relationships to the core indicated. Relationship to other 
special fields is prominent and the importance of all social aspects 
is emphasized. More emphasis is placed upon intensive study of 
representative periods or principles, and less upon superficial ex- 
tensive coverage. 

The unplanned curriculum is advocated by some, but does not 
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seem in any way sound in the light of modern principles. Within 
a generally defined scope and sequence, teachers and pupils may 
work out competent functional learning activities. 

The strictly prescribed grade standards of achievement, applied 
rigidly to all alike, are seen to be fantastically theoretic. Newer 
instructional practices aim at meeting various levels of need in 
every grade. Books, materials, and experiences of various types 
now appear in each grade instead of one text or set of materials 
confined to a particular grade. Administrative devices for the 
grouping and progress of pupils are being devised to facilitate the 
so-called no-failure program. A better name for this is probably 
the continuous progress program, since the aim is to provide for 
regular and continuous development of the learner in keeping 
with his natural growth processes. The determination of readiness 
to learn becomes central. 

Traditional assignments are being replaced by the utilization of 
pupil purposes. All pupils have purposes which precipitate activity, 
and these drives may be seized upon by the teacher. The teacher is 
increasingly sensitive to the emerging purposes, and in addition 
must sometimes set the stage to cause the arousal of a desired 
purpose. In the primary school, activities evolve from the typical 
surrounding home, neighborhood, and playground activities. These 
are cores around which subject matter and learning activities may 
be fused. They become gradually more complex with increasing 
maturity of the children. Eventually special subjects appear to 
provide, as noted above, for specialized study, such as algebra, 
foreign language, chemistry, and so on. The latter are introduced 
gradually as the need and level of maturity permit. The more 
complex skills also receive special attention in separate practice 
periods, but the motivation and continuous stimulation are in 
keeping with modern principles of learning and are not dominated 
by compulsion and repetition. That is, drill or practice results not 
from arbitrary assignment, but from recognition of a need for the 
skill. 


Around the World to See How People Live 


Courtesy of San Diego Public Schools 
San Diego, California 
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The study-recitation procedure has been replaced by a true 
“working period.” Instructional practice invites pupil participation 
in planning what to do and how to do it. Committee work, indi- 
vidual and small group undertakings, reports, construction proj- 
ects, interchange of opinion through group discussion are all ar- 
ranged and carried on within the larger purpose. The periods and 
time allotments of the daily program are materially different from 
the old style school day. Longer periods of continuous but varied 
activity replace the shorter periods devoted to separate subjects. 
Special periods remain, however, as a part of the total school day. 

Instead of one book many are used, supplemented by magazines, 
cyclopedias, pictures, and other visual materials. People, institu- 
tions, objects, and events are learning materials. Excursions, inter- 
views, and experiments are instructional practices far removed 
from assigning reading, quizzing for retention, and direct formal 
drill. 

Greater insight into individual differences has stimulated the 
development of many different instructional approaches to the 
same problem. Different types of materials are a commonplace in 
modern classrooms. Not all children must do the same things in 
the same way, but different ones may make different contributions 
to the common project. 

The ultimate outcome desired is an integrated and integrating 
personality. The immediate outcomes are increasingly stated not 
in terms of subject matter mastery, but in terms of personality 
attributes, such as understandings, appreciations, attitudes, and 
special abilities. Teaching units list the typical outcomes which are 
immediately affected by the unit. One no longer learns subject 
matter; he learns from subject matter. The very meaning of subject 
matter has been expanded to include anything which may be 
utilized in a learning experience and which contributes to realiza- 
tion of purpose and hence to desired outcomes. 

The proof of learning is in behavior. Objective tests and limited 
essay examinations are supplemented by observational techniques 
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for recording behavior. Anecdotal and other itemized records are 
increasingly used. The new type report card with its detailed record 
of achievement, of behavior, and of personality attributes is one 
of the most influential modern teaching devices. It is a natural 
outgrowth of the current movement to improve instructional 
practice. Furthermore the concept is gaining ground that evalua- 
tion is a part of instruction and not something separate to be 
placed at the end. Evaluation techniques increasingly approximate 
life situations. They assess the multiple outcomes of educational 
experience, including acquisition of functional information, work- 
study skills, interests, attitudes and appreciations, creative powers, 
ways of thinking, and personal-social adaptability. 

The teacher, in fact each member of the school staff, is a par- 
ticipator in the learning situation. Initiation, dominance, and 
evaluation by the teacher are giving way to guidance, stimulation, 
and encouragement of the learner in his own processes of selecting 
purposes, organizing means, and evaluating outcomes. Differing 
degrees of teacher participation and guidance will be necessary at 
different stages of maturity and with different levels of ability, but 
it is to be noted that teacher guidance will always be a participa- 
tion within the freely selected purposes of the learner. Under this 
type of freedom which is quite different from “doing as you please,” 
the learner progressively achieves freedom under law through the 
exercise of his intelligence in this process of choosing and planning 
activities. He is not, as some superficial students seem to think, 
given freedom first in the hope that he will achieve intelligence. 
Modern instructional practice aims at initiative, originality, and 
creative thinking within an orderly and socially significant se- 
quence. This sequence finds its order and social significance at first 
in the immature activities of beginners and progresses with increas- 
ing maturity into understanding of the nature and significance 
which we call our social order. 

The concept and practice of diagnosis has been enlarged to 
include all causes of failure instead of merely those resident in the 
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pupil. Difficulties in learning may be caused by the teacher, by the 
materials, by the problem under discussion, by the environment, 
by home conditions, by malnutrition, and by any number of items 
outside the pupil and beyond his control. Furthermore the trend 
is distinctly toward preventing learning difficulties arising in the 
first place, rather than in reliance upon remedial procedures. 
Investigations are made to derive information on the intellectual 
and emotional capacities, upon interests and abilities. The environ- 
ment is examined both broadly and narrowly. 

The problem of mental hygiene and emotional tranquillity is a 
focus of attention, and newer instructional practices are aimed at 
removing causes of emotional imbalance,and tension. Prevention 
is also appearing in this field. Elimination of fixed promotions, 
failure marks, fixed and arbitrary standards are all cases in point. 
The division of labor possible in pursuing a unit of experience 
makes success possible for all normal pupils. Sense of achievement, 
contribution, and membership in social groups are powerful aids to 
mental hygiene. Rest periods, school feeding, examination of the 
eyes and ears are further illustrations. 

Guidance both general and specialized, both social and personal 
is found upon all levels. Emphasis varies with circumstances. 
Guidance and instruction are closely unified though technical 
guidance techniques are also utilized as occasion demands. 

The most conspicuous departure in modern instructional prac- 
tice is found in the stimulation of creativity. The writer uses the 
term “creativity” in the sense in which it has been used for cen- 
turies, and not in the confused sense that anything a child does 
for the first time is creative. Under the latter concept immature 
children are found “creating” things which are historically the 
products of long continued group effort, and which probably never 
could have been created by an individual. If all learning were 
creative, as some claim, we might cease studying creativity seri- 
ously—the stimulation of any and all kinds of learning will cover 
it. The common and superficial use of the term confuses “creating” 
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with “discovering.” What is really meant is that the learner should 
have the privilege of rediscovering meanings, principles, and 
processes. He should not have these items forced upon him in 
advance of readiness, nor be forced to be content with verbal 
reproductions. Considering creativity in its historic sense as the 
production of something new, as the expression of the inner feel- 
ings or views of the creator, we find much effort in instructional 
practice to provide conditions for its flowering. Creative expres- 
sion can not be “assigned,” nor produced upon command; it can 
be permitted to emerge. The psychology of the process and of its 
stimulation are still obscure, but are increasingly under analysis, 
experimentation, and trial. 

The chief characteristic of the modern period is experimenta- 
tion. The newer instructional practices are tentative and emergent. 
The break with the traditional assignment-study-recite-test stereo- 
type is clearly established. The new functional learning concept 
and experience unit organization with its subsidiary techniques is, 
and will continue to be, flexible and developmental, sensitive to 
new concepts and new data. There are no fixed procedures suscep- 
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tible to automatic application. Appropriateness of technique to 
a given situation is of primary importance. There is, of course, 
increasing stability for general principles and broad outlines of 
practice. 

The foregoing list of instructional practices, both traditional 
and modern, is of necessity incomplete. Detailed description and 
illustration is the task of succeeding chapters. The emphasis here 
has been upon explaining the matrix in which each of the two 
concepts of practice is found, thus making clear the implications 
for the future. 
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CHAPTER II 


RENEWED EMPHASIS ON DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIAL LIVING 


ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education 
Northwestern University 


Evanston, Illinois 


The renewed emphasis on democratic social living comes in 
part as a response to the growing recognition of the dangers to 
democracy both at home and abroad. The growth of totalitarianism 
has forced believers in democracy to analyze their thinking. Simi- 
larly it has moved societies which have a democratic orientation to 
study their social programs in a critical manner. Education must 
similarly be subjected to the most searching appraisal in terms of 
democratic values since no institution is more vital to the demo- 
cratic way of life than the school. 

The widespread discussion of democracy in education has served 
both to inform and to confuse teachers and parents. Often democ- 
racy is considered in a very narrow sense, chiefly political. By con- 
fining the meaning of democracy to the political scene the lack 
of democracy in other areas may be overlooked. Thus, one may 
argue for political democracy and yet argue against democracy 
in education or in the social and economic realms. In the same 
way democracy is identified with the status quo so that defense of 
democracy merely means defense of outworn devices which may 
be a handicap to real democracy. All of these instances suggest the 
need for careful thinking on the part of teachers as to the real 
meaning of democracy and its social, economic, political, and edu- 
cational implications. Such thinking must be carried on with a 
careful appraisal of the realities of our present society. 
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Democracy as here interpreted is not a mere pattern of govern- 
ment, but a philosophy and a way of life. Central in this way of 
life is a thoroughgoing respect for the dignity of human per- 
sonality. Each individual is unique, and possesses creative talents 
not possessed by any other individual. The democratic way of life 
recognizes this uniqueness and gives it freedom to develop. 

Because of the principle of respect for personality certain rights 
of the individual take precedence over creeds, institutions, and 
states. Human beings must always be considered ends, never 
means, as in a totalitarian state. Governments, political parties, 
schools, and other institutions must, under a democracy, serve the 
people. The people do not serve the institutions. 

Closely linked with the idea of the dignity of human personality 
is that of faith in the masses of people. This means faith in the 
capacity of the masses to determine their own criteria of truth and 
value. It means faith in their capacity for growth under a favorable 
environment. Democracy pins its faith in the masses where authori- 
tarianism places its reliance upon a few supermen. 

For progress, democracy depends on the method of science— 
the method of intelligence. It is through this method that democ- 
racy subjects its experience to critical study and analysis. Here it 
must, to be true democracy, develop its criteria on the basis of 
human values. A thing is good when it is good for man. It is 
through a critical study of human experience that democracy 
moves forward to higher levels of living. 


UNITARY CONCEPTION OF DEMOCRACY 


As a way of life democracy is unitary and dynamic. It is in 
constant process of growth and change. Such growth and change 
seeks greater and more perfect integration of all phases of life. It 
seeks to eliminate the conflicts which frustrate the richest attain- 
ments in democratic living. Thus it may be expected that we shall 
attain more economic democracy and thereby overcome the conflict 
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between political democracy and economic imbalance in distribu- 
tion. Similarly education must, as it develops, banish its undemo- 
cratic aspects. In each of these instances desirable growth and 
change seek the resolution of conflicts and the creation of a more 
perfectly integrated society. The unitary conception of democracy 
suggests that life, education, and society are all one. Education 
takes place through living, all living, in school and out. In turn, 
it is the living of all individuals both in the group and individual 
sense which make society. 


NATURE OF EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


It is, however, when we study the educative process that we 
secure the most positive support for a program of democratic 
social living. Anything which is to be learned must first be accepted 
and then lived. As learning so conceived is lived, it is built into the 
structure of the organism of the learner. These points of view 
concerning the educative process have utmost significance in the 
area of education for social purposes. Here we must have real and 
not bogus learning. Mere knowledge of what constitutes desirable 
social behavior is not enough. Education can be said to be effective 
only when desirable social behavior results. And the only way in 
which we can hope to bring about desirable living is through 
desirable living. We shall educate for democracy only as there is 
a renewal of emphasis on democratic social living in education. 


Is OUR EDUCATION DEMOCRATIC? 


If we as teachers were to make an honest appraisal of our school 
life from the point of view of democratic social living what would 
we find? To what extent is the life of the school actually demo- 
cratic? We shall not be well received by our communities if we 
complain about the undemocratic character of community life 
and its deleterious effect on the school if meanwhile we maintain 
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an undemocratic life within the school itself. Here is a problem 
that can be attacked by every teacher and in its solution every pupil 
can participate. It seems almost needless to point out the undemo- 
cratic character of schools. Our marking systems, honor rolls, stress 
on competition, authoritarian administration and supervision, rigid 
curricula, and countless devices for the regimentation of children 
are so well known that even lay periodicals assume their existence.’ 
What are we as teachers and administrators going to do about the 
lack of democratic social living in our schools? Certainly we can- 
not continue to express a belief in democracy and at the same time 
continue to behave as we do in our schools without causing the 
public to doubt either our sincerity or our competence. 


Do WE AS TEACHERS BELIEVE IN DEMOCRACY? 


Do we as educators really believe in democracy? Or do we 
believe only in a diluted form of political democracy? What is 
our attitude toward economic democracy, toward the problem of 
unemployed, the share-cropper, or the migrant agricultural la- 
borer? How do we think and act with reference to problems of 
race, religion, and differences of political opinion? What of our 
social and educational democracy? Have we any sympathy for 
those children who do not seem to thrive on our stereotyped aca- 
demic diet? There are many laymen who feel keenly the lack of 
practical democracy on the part of the teaching profession. They 
feel that teachers are intellectual snobs whose social attitude is 
smug and selfish. It is time we came to grips with our own points 
of view as well as our practical activities. If we do not believe 
thoroughly in democracy we should not talk it so much or lead 
parents and others to expect a degree of democracy in onion 
which we have no intention of delivering. 


* Time, XXXIII (March 13, 1939), 33, introduces its page on education by 
saying: “No U. S. citizens are fonder of praising democracy than the heads of that 
most authoritarian institution—the U. S. School.” 
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WEAKNESS OF ISOLATED VERBAL EDUCATION 


In the same way as a lack of integration in society as a whole 
produces destructive conflicts, so lack of harmony in the lives of 
individual personalities produces a warping of such personalities 
often in undesirable directions. Such conflicts are of many kinds. 
If, for example, we talk to children about the desirability of 
cooperation, but place them in situations in which they must 
compete to succeed or survive, there will always be a conflict 
between the idea of cooperation and that of competition. If we 
constantly talk about social problems, but do nothing about them 
the discussion soon becomes purely academic. The pupils acquire 
the habit of considering problems without ever doing anything 
about them. An unfortunate dualism is likely to arise in these 
instances of purely verbal or emotional attack on problems. Chil- 
dren should acquire the habit of thinking about a problem, feeling 
about a problem, and doing something about the problem. Social 
action should be the objective of social thinking and feeling. To 
quote from Hogben: 


The exaltation of “pure” thought which bears no fruit in 
action exacts its own penalty in the growing disposition to regard 
reason and progress as exploded liberal’ superstitions. The 
younger generation have found us out. Their pitiable predilec- 
tion for action without thought is the legitimate offspring of 
thought divorced from action.’ - 


The machinery of educational selection . . . operates to recruit 
the nation’s statesmen from those who can talk glibly, write ele- 
gantly and argue forcibly without the capacity to act com- 
petently! When the need for action is urgent, they can only. 
continue to talk glibly, write elegantly and argue forcibly. If 
democracy can produce only leaders who can talk it is 
doomed... 2 

Knowledge which hath a tendency to use is the only proper 
preparation of a race of young men and women provided against 
the next age. 


? Lancelot T. Hogben, Retreat from Reason. New York: Random House, 1939, 


p. 9. 
* Ibid., p. 11. 
* lbid., p. 77. 
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To be made increasingly aware of crucial social and individual 
problems without notable progress toward their solution leads to 
frustration and futility. With both children and adults such prac- 
tice is likely to lead to personality stresses and strains of dangerous 
nature. Speaking in a positive way we shall achieve the best con- 
ditions of mental hygiene when we become aware of problems 
and participate significantly in their solution. Thus we aid in the 
solution of society’s problems and simultaneously build our own 
personalities. 

There is, of course, a rather natural tendency for teachers to 
assume that however desirable a program of social action may be 
it is impractical because they feel unable to influence the conditions 
in society which affect the school and its work. This feeling is 
largely due to the tendency to look upon the school as something 
apart from society. In so doing we overlook the fact that pupils 





are living now, and that in their daily school lives alone there are 
countless social problems which they can attack and actually solve. 
There are also many cases in which pupils can influence community 
life through participation, through initiative, and the crystallization 
of public opinion. 


Kindergarten Children on the Outdoor Terrace 
Learning to Work and Play Democratically 
Courtesy of Redlands Public Schools 
Redlands, California 
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ROLE OF TEACHER AND SCHOOL 


In contrast to verbal isolated education, democracy exacts a 
more significant and difficult role for the teacher and the school. 
Teaching of skills and subjects must be looked upon as one of the 
means rather than the end of education. The end of education is a 
higher level of creative living for pupils and teachers. The teacher 
must see each pupil not only as he is, but in terms of what he may 
become. Such a view always conceives of the school as an impor- 
tant part of the child’s environment. The school is not an end; 
it is a means. Sometimes teachers impose rules and take actions on 
the theory that a certain procedure is bad for an individual pupil, 
but good for the school. This is questionable thinking. The school 
should have no vested interests. It is not primary but secondary. 
It is the personality development of pupils which is primary. In a 
democracy a school is a place for the richest possible living. A 
teacher is a leader in such living. The most significant thing about 
a school is the quality of living that goes on in it. 

If the school is to be really democratic its life must harmonize 
with democracy. It must operate on the principle of respect for the 
personality of each pupil and teacher. It must exhibit faith in pupils 
and teachers. It must base its procedures on the method of intelli- 
gence. In other words, the school seeks to be a fine example of 
democratic living. It is desirable for us now to consider four phases 
of such living—administration, group educational activities, oppor- 
tunities for self expression, and the personal relationship among 
teachers, pupils, and administrators. 






ADMINISTRATION 





One of the distinguishing elements of democracy is the high 
place given by it as a philosophy to the unique personalities of 
individual human beings. Often the need for creative expression 
for pupils is readily granted even though little such opportunity 
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is given to teachers. In still other cases the opportunity is open to 
teachers, but they are so tied to tradition and conditioned toward 
docility that they make little use of their opportunities. This lack 
of imagination and initiative on the part of teachers is often cited 
by administrators as one of their crucial difficulties in seeking to 
democratize the life of the school. We have no desire to blame 
anyone for the difficulties. Rather it is our concern to find the 
ways in which administrators, teachérs, and pupils can cooperate 
in creative living. 

Essentially the problem of creative leadership is one of releasing 
the creative talents of all pupils and educational workers including 
parents and other adults in the community. Every human being 
possesses talents and potentialities not possessed by any other indi- 
vidual. Human society reaches its highest levels when each mem- 
ber of it is permitted and encouraged to make the most of his own 
unique personality; when each member as a result of fullest indi- 
vidual development in turn makes the greatest contribution to the 
group. The unique potentialities of individual personalities evi- 
dence themselves in music, art, literature, human relations, science, 
and every other field of endeavor. The problem of leadership is 
to help create the environment in which these potentialities can 


best be realized. 
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Many teachers and pupils fail to make the most of their possi- 
bilities because they lack faith in themselves. It is the responsibility 
of leadership to help such persons to that faith in themselves and 
their profession which will promote greatest achievement. Encour- 
agement when difficulties arise, sympathetic attitude toward pos- 
sible failure, helpful analysis of obstacles, broad perspective in 
professional planning, and enthusiastic devotion to the coopera- 
tive program are important contributions to the development of a 
creative environment. Perhaps the most important qualification of 
leadership is faith in one’s associates. Such a faith must include not 
only those teachers and pupils who seem to excel, but also those 
who have difficulty, and who at times do not appear to make 
promising progress. In other words, leaders must have faith in 
all human beings. Only through such a faith can one inspire 
others to achieve a faith in their own potentialities. 

Rigid curricula, authoritarian administration, traditional mark- 
ing systems, and the grading systems with failures and promotions 
based on subject-matter mastery all are in conflict with a concept 
of leadership based on democratic social living. Neither teachers 
nor pupils can be expected to attain highest levels of growth in 
the restricting atmosphere of authoritarian administration. Free- 
dom to use educational science is indispensable to the teacher. Free- 
dom to exploit his unique endowments is vital to the pupil. Ad- 
ministration will never be truly creative until both teachers and 
pupils have freedom. 


GROUP EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


In a democratic society social progress will be most significant 
and widespread when thinking, feeling, and activity move forward 
together. The writer observed a lesson recently which is illustrative 
of the possibilities.’ The class had undertaken a unit in health. 

‘A lesson in an eighth grade of the Holton, Kansas Public Schools; G. A. Swift, 


Superintendent of Schools. The class described was taught by John Rothburn 
Darling. 
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Consideration was early given to health in the local community. 
A survey was made. What were the menaces to health in this 
community? The dump ground was one. Why was it a menace? 
How could it be corrected? Who was responsible? The state, the 
county, the village? And, what responsibilities did each govern- 
mental unit have? Notice that these studies included the duties of 
officers, roles of governmental units, principles of sanitation. In 
other words “content” was cared for. Shortly the class perfected 
a plan, organized itself to do something about the dump ground. 
Here was a learning activity that is real. The pupils studied the 
problem. They saw the dump ground. They learned why it was 
a menace to health. They were aroused to the need for action. They 
acted, actually participated in bringing about an improvement of 
conditions. Pupils are learning to think effectively about the solu- 
tion of social problems. Their thinking eventuates in action, in 
fact, action on their part. The action is real, that is, it is not merely 
a learning exercise, but results in social change. Pupils are learn- 
ing to do through actual experience what we hope they will con- 
tinue to do through life, namely, think, feel, and act to bring about 
social progress. 

In the instance mentioned above the group undertook the prob- 
lem democratically and organized itself to carry out its work on a 
democratic plan. The teacher sat in the back of the room. He 
played his part as a helpful guiding member of the group. But, he 
was in no sense an authoritarian leader. The pupils were partici- 
pating effectively, but also democratically. Thus pupils are learning 
the democratic way and they discover through experience that it is 
effective. 

Learning how to work cooperatively by working together in a 
life situation gives pupils experience in cooperation and demon- 
strates the effectiveness of the method of cooperation. Pupils learn 
through such experience that cooperation brings greater satisfaction 
than competition. This kind of educational activity has in it much 
hard work. There will be many temporary disappointments. In no 
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sense is it a “soft,” “aimless,” or “do nothing” sort of education. 
On the contrary, it is and must be carefully planned, depends for 
its success on thoroughness and sense of responsibility. When 
either pupils or teachers fail to discharge their responsibilities the 
result is observable failure or difficulty. It is a kind of learning in 
which neither pupils nor teachers find it easy to deceive themselves 
as tO progress made. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SELF-EXPRESSION 


A Negro girl in a midwestern city was a constant problem to 
her teachers. Repeatedly she was brought to the attention of psy- 
chiatrists. Obviously she was in rebellion against the race prejudice 
of which she was a victim. Antisocial behavior on her part was a 

“result of the conflicts in her personality. But no psychologist or 
teacher succeeded in bringing about a better adjustment. One day 
the art supervisor detected something unusual in her graphic art 
work and encouraged her to express herself in paint and crayons. 
Several examples of the work of this girl are available. In the first 
of these the conflicts in her personality are evident in the tenseness 
of the human figures depicted. Bitterness and antagonism dominate 
her work. As time goes on the emergence of a better personal and 
social adjustment is shown in the disappearance of bitterness and 
antagonism. There is a repose in the faces of her human figures. 
Peace has replaced conflict and chaos. Opportunity for creative 
self-expression has repaired a pathological personality and started 
a promising young artist on the road to significant achievement. 
The young girl is now a student in one of the country’s leading 
institutions of art education. 

The incident described illustrates the folly of isolated concepts 
of education and life. Democratic social living is impossible with- 
out meaningful self-expression on the part of individual personali- 
ties. Sometimes an opportunity for self-expression may heal the 
scars of an unfavorable social environment. In other instances, a 
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favorable social adjustment may take the edge away from disap- 
pointment in the area of individual self-expression. Best of all is 
the situation in which individual creative achievement enriches 
social living and in which a favorable social environment enhances 
creative growth of individual personalities. 


HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


No element of democratic social living is more central than 
regard for the dignity of all human personalities. Because of this 
fact the human relationships of education must be based on this 
principle. Perhaps the greatest artists of history are not those who 
compose music, paint pictures, or write poetry. Perhaps the great- 
est artists are those who have learned how to live creatively with 
other people. Democratic social living is creative living. Nowhere 
have teachers and educational workers a greater role than in the 
promotion of more desirable human relationships. 

Many children attending our schools come from impoverished 
and otherwise inadequate homes. The school day may be the only 
bright spot of their experience, or it may add harshness and bitter- 
ness to intensify the burdens already imposed by the home and 
by society: In other cases the pupils may come from fortunate cir- 
cumstances. They need to become sensitive to the lot of less for- 
tunate children. The teacher can by her own example help both 
of these groups to richer and more effective living. Here as else- 
where it is ‘a mistake to think of education as confined to the 
school. The whole community is the scene of operations. The 
teacher who can win the respect and affection of the parents in 
even the poorest homes, who can play her part as one of the 
members of the community group will by virtue of this fact have 
larger influence within the school. 

Teachers come for the most part from middle- and lower middle- 
class homes. Often they are struggling for improvement of their 
own economic and social status. They want to get away from the 
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less fortunate levels of society. In any case they lack that breadth 
and depth of social sympathy which alone can qualify them to 
work sympathetically with those pupils who have either scholastic 
or personal difficulties. Difficulties are not limited to those children 
with limited economic background. Often children in wealthy 
homes are in as great need of help. We shall not have the most 
salutary human relationships, real democratic social living, until 
teachers and administrators translate democracy into sympathy 
and human understanding for all pupils and adult members of 
the community. 

Striking data are coming from child development studies con- 
cerning the character of a favorable environment for child growth 
and development. Individual homes seem more effective in pro- 

Reporters on the School Paper Cover a Regular Beat 


at the Village Hall, Thus Bringing the School and 
Community into Closer Relationship 
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moting intellectual growth than orphanages.’ Nursery schools 
seem strikingly effective. I.Q.’s respond to a favorable environ- 
ment and are actually raised. Taken in the aggregate the data 
suggest the importance of environment. 

Favorable environmental elements seem to be affection, secur- 
ity, and freedom. Here are the touchstones of democratic social 
living. Without an atmosphere of affection, security, and freedom 
the human spirit cannot rise to its greatest levels of development. 
It is in the area of human relations that the child discovers the 
presence or lack of these vital elements. The child knows whether 
or not he has freedom to be himself, to be creative. He knows 
whether or not he has security. He knows whether or not he enjoys 
the affectionate regard of the teacher. In conversation, in assign- 
ing lessons, in school management, in countless daily activities 
and intimate relationships the teacher reveals her attitude toward 
pupils. What she says is of relatively little importance. It is what 
she does that counts. 


THE SCHOOL: A LABORATORY 
FOR DEMOCRATIC SOCIAL LIVING 


The school is not ail of life for the pupil. He lives in home, 
community, church, and other institutions. The school must not 
limit itself to the confines of a school building. It must relate 
itself to many phases of community life. But, among all of these 
educational agencies the school has a unique place. It is society's 
central, organized, specialized agency for promoting the growth 
and development of children and youth. As such it has the func- 
tion of influencing the impact of other social agencies on the child. 
Occasionally it may offset the effect of such agencies. In others it 
may emphasize or enlarge them. The school will help the child 


*H. M. Skeels; Ruth Updegraff; Beth L. Wellman; and H. M. Williams, “A 
Study of Environmental Stimulation: An Orphanage Pre-School Project,” Univer- 
sity of lowa Studies, Studies in Child Welfare, 1938, No. 4, pp. 191. 
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to integrate the activities of the various agencies in his own growth 
and development. 

Whatever may be the immediate purpose or activity of the 
school, life is the means for growth. To be educated the pupil 
must /ive, live richly, uniquely, and with benefit to the social 
group. The school, therefore, must be a laboratory for democratic, 
social living. It is not primarily preparation for life, it is life. It 
is a life which teaches through the medium of experiences, care- 
fully planned experiences, experiences which are critically ap- 
praised, results noted. Such experiences are not individual only. 
Many of them are social, in fact from one point of view all of 
them are. The school is thus a laboratory in which one lives, 
studies, discovers, tests, and enjoys the democratic way of life. It 
is a laboratory in which the pupil, through living, broadens his 
sympathies for all human beings, enlarges his faith in humanity, 
and increases his capacity to see merit in the uniqueness of other 
personalities. It should be a laboratory which serves as a home 
base for the exploration of all phases of society outside the school. 
It is a laboratory for living and testing the method of science, of 
intelligence in the solution of problems. It is a testing ground 
for criteria of truth and value. It is a creative environment in 
which unique personalities can flower. 

A real laboratory for democratic social living could hardly be 
isolated and verbal. The very stream of life itself would be its 
scene of operations. Such a laboratory could hardly stress think- 
ing without feeling or action because it could not be a real labora- 
tory unless there is constant feeling and constant action. The men- 
tal hygiene of this laboratory would be good because in it each 
pupil would be working toward a meaningful goal, each pupil 
would be carefully planning to reach this goal, and each pupil 
would have the freedom to work out his plans. 

A laboratory for democratic ‘social living would be a type of 
school appropriate to democracy. Seeking greater identification 
with society itself it harmonizes with the unitary conception of 
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education, life, and society. As a growing, changing pattern of 
education it is appropriate in a dynamic society. So long as it is 
a real laboratory for democratic living it cannot become outmoded. 
It will always be new, always progressive, and always creative. It 
will remain creative so long as it liberates the human spirit. 
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CHAPTER III 


MENTAL HYGIENE EMPHASIS 
IN INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICE 
E. T. MCSWAIN, Associate Professor of Education 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


WHAT IS THE OBLIGATION OF A SCHOOL IN A DEMOCRACY? 


The objectives and program of the American school are re- 
flected in the quality and emerging potentialities of individual 
and group purposing, learning, and living. Too frequently the 
criteria for judging schools overemphasize the external features, 
such as spacious buildings, expensive equipment and fixtures, land- 
scaped grounds, and the businesslike efficiency of administrative or- 
ganization. Important as adequate physical facilities are, no school 
can rise above the human equation. The most important character- 
istic of any school is the quality and influence of its human rela- 
tions. The educative process functions in the person-to-person re- 
lationship between pupils and pupils, between pupils and teacher, 
between teacher and teacher, and between faculty and administra- 
tion. All physical features and supplementary agencies find their 
justification in the degree that they enhance the dynamics of so- 
cial participation. The contribution of public education in America 
when regarded from this point of view reveals many inconsis- 
tencies and grave deficiencies. 

The unique function of the schools in a democracy is to safe- 
guard and foster the maximum development of each member. A 
program of meaningful experiences and sympathetic guidance 
should be offered each pupil in order to foster a well-balanced 
personality and to stimulate improved ability in the application of 
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the scientific method in learning and living. In addition, the school 
must seek continuous reorganization and redirection in social atti- 
tudes and human values, strive to motivate democratic cooperation, 
and assist pupils in acquiring useful and meaningful knowledge 
and skills. It must encourage the acquisition of esthetic values, and 
motivate the development of social intelligence. The process of 
social living and learning and its continuous enrichment and redi- 
rection becomes the major obligation of members of the school 
personnel. Intelligent citizenship must be the primary purpose in 
public education and must be accepted as the safest defense for 
democracy and social progress. 


THE QUALITY AND FUNCTION OF INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICE 


Should not children come to school to learn, through experi- 
encing, the meaning and value of well-integrated living? Un- 
fortunately, too many children conceive school as a place to be 
taught subjects and skills. What the school does to the learner is 
more important than the achievement of the individual in aca- 
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demic mastery. The affective behavior of the child represents 
emerging attitudes, feelings, and social values. It is not what the 
child is taught or what he sees or hears, but rather what he 
accepts from his school experiencing that is essential. The school 
for the most part has neglected the feelings and attitudes of the 
children. Instructional practice must be interpreted as means, 
not ends, in the life and activities of the school. The merit of any 
instructional practice is reflected in the behavior of each pupil 
as he is engaged in adjusting his wants, urges, needs, and inter- 
ests to the demands and opportunities encountered in sequential 
situations. Instructional practice reveals vividly the concept of the 
teacher and the administrator regarding child development and the 
educative process. The personality development and the emerging, 
social attitudes and behavior of each pupil are influenced directly 
by the philosophy of education implied in the organization and 
instructional practices of the school. 

A method of instruction may be viewed by administrators and 
teachers as good and effective, yet when examined in terms of its 
effect upon the learner it may prove undesirable or ineffectual. 
A teacher may select a certain method to teach the combinations 
in arithmetic, and the application of the method seems to produce 
results. The pupils may soon memorize the combinations and be 
able to figure by this method, however, such procedure may pro- 
duce an unhealthy attitude toward arithmetic, and bring into play 
many undesirable concomitants. The mental health of the child is 
more significant than any achievement in content and skills. In 
fact, subject matter contributes, when properly acquired, to the 
emotional and mental stability of the learner. 

Since learning is a complex process rather than a single act, 
the concomitant learnings that emerge under the influence of 
instructional practice must be carefully examined in light of one’s 
understanding of each child and his emerging social behavior. 
Instructional practice renders its greatest service to the individual 
by making it possible for him to experience normal social, emo- 
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tional, physical, and mental growth and behavior. Before any in- 
structional practice can be called good it must be examined by 
the criteria of mental hygiene. The normal wholesome growth 
of each child must be the major concern of the teacher. To strive 
to understand the growth process and the factors that enhance or 
retard it is a moral obligation of administrators, teachers, and 
parents interested in the fullest development of each child. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF MENTAL HYGIENE 


Communication is dependent upon the meanings which the 
participants attach to the symbols used. The interpretation of 
mental hygiene may vary from person to person since each at- 
taches to the term the meanings that he has acquired from his 
own experiences. There are those who view mental hygiene as 
a method in the diagnosis and treatment of abnormal cases. The 
trend today stresses mental hygiene as a correlative of sound edu- 
cation. The interpretation given by Witty and Skinner’ is that 
mental hygiene is really an attitude or point of view which is re- 
flected in all activities of the school. A similar interpretation of 
mental hygiene is found in the statement prepared by the Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. 


For practical purposes one may conclude that mental hygiene 
is a way of life that shall enable us to attain the optimum of 
mental or personality development. This may be considered 
from the standpoint of the individual in his striving to get 
along happily and effectively with his family and in his work; 
or from the standpoint of the study and prevention of the vari- 
ous forms of maladjustment. The aim in either case—mental 
health—may be defined as “the adjustment of the individuals 
to themselvesrand the world at large with a maximum of effec- 
tiveness, satisfaction, cheerfulness, and socially considerate be- 
havior, and the ability to face and accept realities.’ 


*Paul Witty, Charles Skinner, and Others, Mental Hygiene in Education. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1939, p. 9. 


“ Mental Hygiene. National Committee for Mental Hygiene. January-February, 
1931, p. 11. 
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Additional evidence supporting this interpretation is found in 
Personality and the Cultural Pattern by James S. Plant. The fol- 
lowing statement merits careful study by each member of the 
school personnel. 


In so far as mental hygiene represents a way of looking at 
things, a philosophy of life (rather than a refined clinical psychi- 
atry), it is quite as available to the teacher, the principal, and 
other school officials as it is to the psychiatrist.’ 


The mental hygiene emphasis in instructional practice may be 
best understood by examining the hygienic measures suggested 
by Burnham. 


(1) The primary aim of mental hygiene is the preservation and 
development of a wholesome personality and the prevention of 
personality disorders. 

(2) Hygiene requires respect for the personality of each pupil 
as a unique and independent individual—an object for observa- 
tion and study, but never for snap judgments. 

(3) Hygiene requires regard for the whole personality as an 
integrated unit, the whole child as shown in his interests and 
behavior, in home, playground, and the like, as well as in the 
school. 

(4) For the preservation and the development of a wholesome 
integrated personality hygiene requires a task of his own for 
each pupil and the maximum of freedom in the choice and doing 
of the task. 

(5) Hygiene requires the adjustment of the task to the per- 
sonality and stage of development of each pupil, so that each 
may receive the stimulus of success. 

(6) Hygienic activity is attentive activity, for attention is inte- 
gration. In many schools with methods now used, the usual 
complaint by teachers of inattention suggests that much of the 
work is not hygienic. 

(7) Hygiene requires the avoidance of conditions disintegrat- 
ing and confusing in the instruction and training, especially 
harsh criticism, sarcasm, blame, and anything that reflects upon 
the personality of the pupil, such as words and actions that call 
attention to a personal defect or inferiority. 

(8) Hygiene emphasizes the health value of the objective or 
scientific attitude, or, in educational terms, the learning atti- 
tude in its highest form; thus emphasizing truth rather than 


* James S. Plant, Personality and the Cultural Pattern. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1937, p. 274. 
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opinion, learning rather than teaching, and the value of training 
in the scientific attitude in all school activity. 


Preventive mental hygiene is concerned with the continuous 
development of all children, the normal as well as the abnormal. 
It is based on the assumption that no two children are alike and 
that no two children ever experience identical situations. All social 
behavior, whether normal or abnormal, is acquired, not innate. 
The obligation of the school, therefore, is to provide guidance 
and experience which foster normal growth in social, mental, 
emotional, and physical development. Mental hygienists, accord- 
ing to Dorsey, are unanimously agreed that personal disorders are 
problems of regression and that personal efficiency is a matter 
of growth.” It is imperative, therefore, that the selection and 
application of instructional practice be based on an understand- 
ing of the conditions most conducive to the wholesome develop- 
ment of each pupil. 

The following questions presented by Prescott deserve reflec- 
tive consideration by all persons seeking to improve the develop- 
ment and personality of each child: 


What are the conditions which children need in order to 
mature with adjusted, wholesome personalities? What do chil- 
dren need in the way of things, activities, experiences, and 
relationships in order to attain functional effectiveness in our 
society, and at the same time be reasonably happy?’ 


Mental hygiene, therefore, must be accepted as an essential 
part of the educational program at all levels. It must be based on 
an adequate method for studying the child as a dynamic self 
participating in an ever changing and challenging environment. 
Teachers and administrators must recognize the individual pupil 


*W.H. Burnham, The Wholesome Personality. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1932, pp. 476-477. 

*John M. Dorsey, Foundations of Human Behavior. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1935, p. 67. 

* Daniel J. Prescott, Emotions and the Educative Process. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1938, p. 111. 
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as a personality whose feelings, emotions, needs, and differences 
warrant intelligent interpretation. The evidence is clear that the 
attitude and concept of mental hygiene, child development, and 
instructional practice held by teachers and administrators are 
reflected in the organization and administration of the total pro- 
gram of the school. It is essential, therefore, that educators examine 
some of the current concepts and practices in organization and 
administration in the light of the basic principles in preventive 
mental hygiene and dynamic child growth. 


TEACHING AS INSTRUCTION OR GUIDANCE 


Teaching has been accepted by many teachers and administra- 
tors as a process of instruction. The duty of the teacher, under 
this concept, is to instruct the pupils in order that they may ac- 
quire satisfactory proficiency in those knowledges and skills se- 
lected by adults to be learned by children. Strictly speaking, this 
is a process of transmission of knowledge from those who know 
to those who do not know. Such a concept is unsound psychologi- 
cally and repudiates the basic principles of mental hygiene. A 
more wholesome concept views teaching as a process of guidance. 
The teacher, as a counselor, strives at all times to give appropriate 
guidance to the pupil as he engages in continuous problem solving. 
The teacher helps the child become aware of a more worth-while 
purpose, to take more things into account when meeting a situation, 
to do better research in determining adequate means for achiev- 
ing the desired goal, and to be more selective in choosing the 
accepted learnings of each experience. 

Growth and the learning process, according to the latter con- 
cept of teaching, become more important than the mastery of 
content. This does not mean the elimination of subjects, but 
rather the allocation of subjects to the position of means, not 
ends. To require children to learn subject matter at any time, 
when they do not recognize its functional value, produces not 
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only unwarranted educational waste, but exposes the learner to 
unnecessary frustration. When the frustration is prolonged, malad- 
justment in behavior is the inevitable result. Teaching as a proc- 
ess of guiding motivates self-discovery, awareness, and acting 
in response to thinking. The major obligation of the teacher, 
according to Joseph K. Hart, is to offer understanding, encour- 
agement, and leadership conducive to the development of the 
creative mind. It is not what the child does for the teacher, but 
what the teacher does to the child, as revealed in the child’s be- 
havior, that is all important. To teach by the first concept is rela- 
tively easy. The teacher assigns, the: learner gives the appropriate 
responses if success is to be achieved. Instructional practice, ac- 
cording to the second concept, becomes more complicated, but 
it is more efficacious for both the teacher and the pupil. 


Learning Is Mere Verbalism Unless the School 


Provides Opportunity for Experiencing 


Courtesy of Santa Barbara Public Schools 
Santa Barbara, California 
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EXAMINATION OF THE EFFECT 
OF SOME INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 


The school must safeguard and foster the normal develop- 
ment of the whole personality. What are the basic personality 
needs of children? Plant gives five essential elements of mental 
health or personality development. In brief these are (1) a feel- 
ing of security, (2) healthy personal adjustments, (3) healthy 
relationships to the group, (4) integration of personality (ability 
to stand alone), (5) a feeling of success.’ This analysis is sup- 
ported by the research of Prescott. He groups the personality needs 
of the child into three categories. The first is personal needs. This 
group represents the physiological needs basic to growth and 
functioning of the physical organism. Social needs constitute the 
second group. Social status, a sense of belonging, earned recogni- 
tion, affection, and a sense of accomplishment are essential in the 
development of personal integrity and in finding security in one’s 
social role. The third group is centered on the growth of the ego, 
or the self. There is a high positive correlation between the ac- 
quisition of meanings, a creative mind, social intelligence, and 
the scope and significance of one’s experiences.” The need to 
achieve and the need for affection and security according to 
Zachry are basic to emotional stability and mental health.* In 
the degree that the instructional practice followed in the class- 
room recognizes and serves these needs of children are they 
sound and democratic. 

Much instructional practice involves undesirable and unwhole- 
some motivation. Does the child engage in school activities be- 
cause of his understanding of their meaning and value, or do 
external requirements and pressures demand his attention and 
response? External motivation that is not accepted by the child 

* James S. Plant, op. cit., pp. 286-289. 
* Daniel Prescott, op. cit., pp. 185-187. 


*Caroline Zachry, Democracy and the Curriculum. Third Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society, V. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939, pp. 132-154. 
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as intrinsic motivation is a subtle enemy to mental health and 
thwarts rather than fosters learning. The faith and dependence of 
the school upon artificial motivation is revealed by the wide- 
spread use of such driving devices as marks, honor rolls, reports, 
benevolent approval of teachers, special privileges, achievement 
charts, gold or silver stars, and annual and semiannual promotions. 
Teachers and administrators who consider such devices indispens- 
able in getting children to learn and cooperate do not understand 
children, and are not adequately qualified to serve as counselors 
to children. Many children have developed maladjustment in 
behavior or a feeling of insecurity, by the failure of the school 
to provide means to protect status with one’s self and with the 
group. The emphasis on unintelligent motivation is the source 
of much mental tension, fear, and frustration. Children cannot 
live a wholesome life in an environment which denies them 
gratification and recognition. If the classroom fails to provide 
the means to achieve social status and a fair degree of accom- 
plishment the child will seek the environment which does meet 
his personality needs. The effort to force many children to do 
satisfactory work in school activities that are too difficult and too 
abstract, has provoked much social, emotional, and mental mal- 
adjustment, and has robbed many children of their personal and 
social integrity. Personality development cannot be taught by 
the direct method. It emerges from experiential living under 
intelligent guidance. If normal personality is desired, the home 
and school environment must provide a variety of experiences 
appropriate to the needs of the children. Education must con- 
stantly examine procedures used in the classroom to ascertain the 
effects upon the personality adjustment of each pupil. 

One is impressed by the interest and happiness of children when 
he visits schools that are striving to foster intrinsic motivation, 
and are seeking in every way possible to care for the personality 
needs of children. Wholesome personality development and im- 
proved social relationship in these schools become more impor- 
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tant than mere subject mastery. Wrightstone shows in his research, 
that pupils in such schools learn just as much subject matter and 
show a marked gain in initiative, originality, and creativeness.’ 
The teacher should constantly keep in mind the fact that the 
child is motivated positively to learn facts and skills, if he feels 
that these contribute to meeting some one or several of his per- 
sonality needs.’ The real function of education is to promote nor- 
mal healthy growth. Content is valuable only as it contributes to 
zestful living. 

Evaluation and Tests. The unscientific use of tests in schools is 
a reflection on the intelligence of administrators and teachers. Tests 
have some value when making a diagnosis. They must be accepted 
as means, not ends. Their value depends on the assistance given to 
the pupil. The most reliable tests are limited to a small area of an 
individual’s total growth. The response of the child on any test 
must be examined in relation to many related factors. The unscien- 
tific use of tests in many schools has been detrimental to the mental 
health of many children. 

Unfortunate has been the I.Q. label attached to some children 


J. W. Wrightstone, An Appraisal of New Practices in the Elementary School. 
New York: Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 1938. 
* Daniel J. Prescott, op. cit., p. 235. 
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on the basis of an intelligence test especially when group tests 
have been used. Recent research in biology and psychology 
stresses the dynamics of physical and social growth. Since each 
individual is a growing and developing organism, it is reason- 
able to think of intelligence as being dynamic. The significant 
researches’ directed by Wellman and Stoddard of the University 
of Iowa should be examined carefully by persons administering 
intelligence tests to children. Unfortunately the attitude of some 
teachers has been affected negatively when they learn the pupil's 
I.Q. The child whose teacher thinks he is slow or dumb has two 
strikes against him before he starts. One’s state of mind is decidedly 
contingent upon the attitudes others have toward him.’ The im- 
plication of this statement is significant to teachers who know 
the intelligence or achievement rating of their pupils. 

Should achievement tests serve the child or should the child 
be forced to serve the tests? One may consider this a ridiculous 
question, but the widespread acceptance of so-called standardized 
norms for the different grades indicates that the question is a 
valid one. The achievement test, in fact, measures only acquired 
information. The norm, to be reliable, must be based on similar 
content and learning experiences. The rigid acceptance of standard 
norms, therefore, supports a standardized program of schooling 
rather than a program adapted to the varying interests and needs 
of children. Achievement tests may be valuable instructional aids 
when used for diagnostic purposes, but not for determining 
marks, promotion, and group classification. The emotional effect 
upon many children subjected to the unscientific use of achieve- 
ment tests deserves careful examination if one accepts the im- 


* University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, lowa City, Iowa: Orlo L. Crissey, 
Mental Development as Related to Institutional Residence and Education Achieve- 
ment, 1937, No. 1. 

Kenneth V. Francis and Eva A. Fillmore, The Influence of Environment Upon 
The Personality of Children, 1934, No. 2. 

Harold M. Skeels, Ruth Updegraff, and Others, A Study of Environmental Stimu- 
lation, 1938, No. 4. 

Marie Skodak, Children in Foster Homes, 1939, No. 1. 

* Louis P. Thorpe, Psychological Foundations of Personality. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1938, p. 48. 
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portance of the uniqueness of personality and believes in the prin- 
ciples of democracy. 

Homework and Drill. The traditional school puts great faith in 
drill and homework. The interest in and for learning has been 
dulled for many pupils by routine drill and homework that was 
neither purposeful nor meaningful. The child’s status in the family 
is an important factor in his normal personal growth. Many un- 
wholesome and irritating situations arise in the home because of 
the child’s effort to do at home the work that should have been 
done in school. Children who find school interesting and meaning- 
ful will assign themselves homework. Unless it is self-assigned or 
voluntarily accepted, the undesirable learnings may be greater 
than teacher or pupil recognize. The relationship of the home and 
the school should be such as to enhance the status of the child in 
his family life and make possible participation in the responsibili- 
ties of the home. 

Mere repetition does not insure learning. Learning depends 
upon the acquisition of insights and meanings. It is true that some 
practice may be needed to refine the learned behavior. Unless the 
pupil accepts the practice as meaningful and as contributing to 
his desired growth, it will retard rather than foster improvement 
in learned behavior. The ready acceptance and widespread use 
of such devices as drill pads, workbooks, and other commer- 
cialized drill materials reveals the fact that the traditional con- 
cept of education and of the function of the sckiool is still prev- 
alent. 

Discipline. There are reasons underlying all types of adjust- 
ment.’ Requirements and regulations imposed upon the child by 
the teacher or principal may produce the desired overt response, 
but may create a conflict within the child. Frustration emerges 
from such conflicts; if the frustration is prolonged the individual 
is forced to find release in aggression. Many children may experi- 


‘Laurence F. Shaffer, The Psychology of Adjustment. New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1936, p. 4. 
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ence prolonged conflicts when the academic demands of the school 
ignore the wants, interests, and needs of the child. Unfavorable, 
concomitant learnings arise from such situations. A child may 
memorize a poem at the imposed request of the teacher, but 
at the same time may develop an unwholesome attitude toward 
all poetry. Certain adults, who acquired during the elementary 
grades a mechanical mastery of arithmetic, readily admit their 
dislike for the subject. Maladjustment in mental, social, or emo- 
tional behavior is the product of unresolved conflicts. 

Teachers should be careful to examine any social act of a pupil 
in terms of the underlying causes. Inattention, aggression, idle- 
ness, shoddy workmanship, shyness, unhappiness, withdrawal, 
and the like are symptoms, not causes. To treat the symptoms be- 
fore striving to correct the causes exhibits an inadequate under- 
standing of child development and mental hygiene. Wickman’s 
study of children’s behavior problems shows a disparity between 
the attitudes of teachers and those of mental hygienists.’ Louttit 
insists that practically any type of problem behavior of which 
children give evidence may be indicative of personality disor- 
ders.’ Intelligent handling of behavior problems requires a com- 
prehensive study of the whole child and the influences of his 
environment. Many causes of unsocial behavior emerge from 
unhygienic classroom situations. 

It is relatively easy to force a child to conform. It is more 
difficult, but more creative and constructive to help the child 
understand what constitutes acceptable social behavior. It is neces- 
sary that children be helped to learn the place of authority in 
individual and group living. This emerging respect for authority 
should come through the practice of intelligent choice rather than 
imposed conformity. 

Children are born neither autocratic nor democratic. Their con- 


*E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teacher's Attitudes. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1928. 
* Paul Witty, Charles Skinner, and Others, op. cit., p. 438. 
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cepts of social requirements and group relationships emerge as 
they live and work with others. When classroom experiences offer 
only imposed or autocratic authority, pupils learn to side-step 
authority. Where the teacher dominates the group, pupils learn to 
respond by competition, frustration, insecurity, conformity, intol- 
erance, and at times by clever deception. A teacher may demand 
and secure overt conformity or obedience, however she possesses 
no power to control the inner feelings and thoughts of the recipi- 
ents of her imposed control. It is the inner life of individuals that 
influence social participation when imposed authority has been 
removed. Forced response to imposed authority in the classroom 
produces many undesirable characteristics of citizenship. 

Current criticism against the above concept of authority has 
caused some teachers to misinterpret the nature and function of 
freedom. Intelligent freedom does not mean permitting children 
to be the sole judge of what they are to do. Freedom cannot be 
given to a person; it must emerge in group thinking and acting. 
Unearned freedom separates the individual from the correlative 
responsibilities inherentin freedom and intelligent authority. Chil- 
dren respect authority when they are granted the opportunity to 
share in determining its need and value. There are certain stand- 
ards of group participation and individual workmanship that are 
essential to wholesome learning and living. The teacher, as a 
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guide, must encourage pupils to formulate through discussion and 
appraisal the authority needed in the classroom. In addition, the 
teacher should guide children in understanding the value of demo- 
cratic authority in all social activities. Government by the consent 
of the governed is a basic principle in democracy. 

Curriculum. Mental health should be the focus in curriculum 
making. There is a noticeable trend from the curriculum selected, 
organized, and administered for children by adults, toward a 
flexible program of activities determined cooperatively by the 
teacher and the children and adapted to individual interests and 
abilities. Unless pupils find the work at school meaningful, inter- 
esting, and rich in emotional feeling it is difficult if not impossible 
to find status, enjoyment, and success. 

Many changes in content and practice are being made in recog- 
nition of the nature and function of maturation. To require all 
children to meet the same reading standards in the first or subse- 
quent grades violates the principles of mental hygiene. Many chil- 
dren experience failure in arithmetic because they do not have 
sufficient meanings by which to gain insight from symbols and 
operations. Respect for the child’s emotional growth as well as 
his mental development demands the reallocation of much con- 
tent and some skills to the time when the maturity of the pupil 
is sufficient to cope with them. The contribution of esthetics, 
music, art, and recreation to well-integrated personality develop- 
ment should cause these subjects to be transferred from the “frill” 
classification to their important place among the fundamentals. 
The curriculum, in the best sense of the term, represents a program 
of human relations and human experiences. Subjects, schedules, 
instructional aids find their justification in the degree to which they 
facilitate individual group living and learning. 

Mental Health of Teachers. The obligation to protect children 
from maladjusted teachers and administrators cannot be ignored 
without committing a serious professional crime. It is a fact that a 
person can see a child only in terms of his own values. One's 
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personality is organized around one’s values. Maladjustment on the 
part of the teacher means, therefore, that his values have become 
disorganized, and since he can see the child only in terms of his 
values, the teacher thus imposes his maladjustment upon the child. 
To have children live in an intelligently free and an emotionally 
stable classroom environment it is imperative that school condi- 
tions as well as community factors foster and safeguard these con- 
ditions of freedom and stability for teachers. 

Autocratic administration, unscientific supervision, rigid aca- 
demic requirements, fixed instructional practices, and imposed 
conformity to undesirable community regulations and mores pro- 
duce tension, fear, and conformity on the part of the teachers 
and are thus in turn transmitted to the children. The teacher, next 
to the child, is the most important member of the school. Other 
members of the personnel are under moral obligation to facilitate 
continuous improvement in the teacher-pupil relation. In the 
degree that their practices thwart this improvement, the members 
of the staff are unscientific and undemocratic. 

The teacher’s contribution to the emotional climate is shown 
in the following statement by Ryan: 


School children tend to take on the behavior patterns of the 
teacher, for good or ill, reflecting the happiness and stability of 
one teacher, and becoming emotionally unstable as the result of 
daily contact with another. The teacher who is wholesome, a 
well-adjusted human being, seems to have a tremendous influence 
in producing the kind of atmosphere in which other human 
beings thrive. Friendliness, understanding, adaptability, these 
apparently simple elements of everyday living, include some of 
the major factors in mental hygiene, and they are in part at least 
within the control of teachers in their own classrooms and with 
their own groups of children.’ 


CONCLUSION 


The mental health of children constitutes the major objective 
of the school. As a society becomes more complex, individuals 


*W. Carson Ryan, Mental Health through Education. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1938. 
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encounter an increasing number of situations that require emo- 
tional stability, personal integrity, and social intelligence. These 
necessary qualities have their origin in childhood, and are strength- 
ened in the degree that home, school, and community activities 
serve the basic personality needs of children. 

Instructional practice must meet the criteria of mental hygiene. 
The practices that inhibit normal growth in personal integrity 
and group status, and that fail to offer a variety of meaningful ex- 
periences must be revised or eliminated. Organization, curriculum, 
guidance, and evaluation must enhance the growth in normal 
personality and social intelligence by acting as means rather than 
ends. The difference in ideology of an authoritarian government 
and a democratic society must be reflected in the instructional 
practices and activities experienced by children in school. Mental 
hygiene demands sound education; sound education demands re- 
spect for personality; intelligent respect for personality demands 
a democratic environment of meaningful and zestful living. Have 
teachers and educators the courage to offer an educational program 
appropriate to the personality needs of citizens in the making? 
The preservation of democracy and the good life depend on the 
answer. 
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CHAPTER IV 


WIDER UTILIZATION OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief, Division of Elementary Education 
California State Department of Education 


Sacramento, California 


Learning through experience is a basic tenet in the philosophy 
of modern education. Great educational leaders have long recom- 
mended firsthand contact with the actual things of life as the 
best way to provide genuine education. Modern psychology has 
reinforced the validity of the age-old concept that experience is 
the best teacher. In sound learning situations experiencing always 
plays an important part. Book learning without experience is use- 
less verbalism. 

The most realistic experience an individual can have is the 
actual handling of an object, the observation of a process or an 
event, or experimentation with materials in creating new or more 
usable articles. Teachers are increasingly coming to recognize the 
advantage of learning through well-selected experiences. Experi- 
ence is enriched and interest is expanded through direct contact 
with the world. The concept of the school environment has ex- 
panded far beyond the walls of the school building. There is com- 
ing to be general acceptance of the idea that education may profit- 
ably go on wherever the learner finds “present experiences that 
live fruitfully and creatively in subsequent experiences.” 


‘John Dewey, Experience and Education. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938, p. 17. 
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SELECTION OF EXPERIENCES 


The past decade has witnessed tremendous progress in the utili- 
zation of community resources, but of late more specific attention 
is being directed to the selection of experiences likely to prove 
most valuable in providing a foundation for effective social liv- 
ing. John Dewey points the responsibility of the school in these 
terms: 


. . to select those things within the range of existing experi- 
ence that have the promise and potentiality of presenting new 
problems which by stimulating new ways of observation and 
judgment will expand the area of further experience.’ 





Social insight for the learner must grow not only out of ob- 
servation of the conditions under which society must live and 
work at the present time, but, if it is to be truly functional, major 
consideration must be given to those areas in which new adjust- 
ments are emerging in response to contemporary needs. Youth 
will live in a world determined by the emerging patterns; educa- 
tion must project experience as much as possible into the life of 
the future. The lives of industrial workers, for example, will be 
materially changed by projects in slum clearance; the future of 
farm life will be determined by the extent to which agricultural 
cooperatives can be made to function; the cultural future of 
America will be largely influenced by the increased accessibility 
and the sharing of music, art, and drama foreshadowed by federal 
support for art projects. It is into the areas of such promise of a 
new America that the predictive experiences of youth should be 
directed in order that they may extend and augment through their 
lives these activities rich in possibilities for the extension of the 


“good life” to all our people. 


* [bid., p. 90. 


A Firsthand Experience with’ An Age-Old Process 
sed in Meeting a Basic Human Need 
Courtesy of San Jose Public Schools 
San Jose, California 
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WHAT IS A COMMUNITY SCHOOL? 


Lloyd A. Cook defines a community school briefly as one which: 


. Orients its aims and purposes to pupil needs and backgrounds. 

. Uses an array of community resources in its program. 

. Functions as a locality service center. 

. Seeks increasingly to democratize the whole of life, in school 
and outside. 

5. Assumes a major responsibility for the improvement of area 

life and institutions. 


mh Ww Ne 


Such a definition does not imply a narrow provincialism. Com- 
munity must be interpreted broadly to mean an aggregation of 
people who are conscious of unity and able to act as a corporate 
group, who occupy contiguous area, and who have some common 
traditions and some common service institutions. 

If the school is to serve the social needs of the times, children 
must be led to an understanding of the activities in which the 
community engages to satisfy basic human needs; they must be 
conscious of the social interrelations within the community and 
with the wider world; they must understand the social, economic, 
industrial, political, and recreational institutions in the commun- 
ity, and they must be conscious of the problems which emerge out 
of group living. The school must expand the power and accuracy 
of youth in the observation of natural and social phenomena; it 
must increase the willingness of youth to seek information, se- 
cure accurate impressions, and verify conclusions from direct and 
authoritative sources. The school must, moveover, contribute to 
the ability of youth to live effectively in a wider social environ- 
ment through the development of the attitudes of cooperation, 
self-control, self-direction, promptness, initiative, courtesy, and 
consideration for the rights of others. The school must give youth 
the basis for making intelligent choices in social situations. Only 
as the school serves personal and social needs in these ways can 
it justify the appellation of community school. 


*Lloyd A. Cook, “The Meaning of Community,” Educational Method, XVIII 
(March, 1939), 259. 
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THE COMMUNITY SURVEY 
OF EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 


The Eighth Yearbook of the Department presents an excellent 
statement of the use of the community as a source of materials of 
instruction. In addition to many illustrations of successful utiliza- 
tion of environment, a useful outline is given in the yearbook to 
aid in analyzing community resources.’ This survey is organized 
around the occupational activities, the institutions, the recrea- 
tional opportunities, the historical background, the cultural heri- 
tage, the inorganic nature, and the plant and animal life of the 
natural environment. Many other professional publications reveal 
interest in the development of basic plans for determining the 
educative resources of the community through which children 
may have firsthand contact with life. 

Surveys of community resources reveal possibilities of experi- 
ences in field, orchard, or forest; at stock farm, seed farm, ranch, 
or dairy; at seashore or desert; in mines and oil fields; in sawmills 
or factories; at points of vantage to see geographical features, such 
as mountains, lakes, ponds, or creeks; at wharf or railway station; 
at construction project; at reservoir or power plant; in park or 
museum; at the zoo or aquarium; at the telephone exchange or 
the fire department; at the market or the bakery; at the post office 
or the airport. The list ‘of resources varies from community to 
community, but in any locality there are available many experi- 
ences which will provide the basis of understanding of the natural 
and social environment. 


* Materials of Instruction. Eighth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, National Education Association. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1935, pp. 14-42. 


* Julian C. Aldrich, A Guide to Cooperative Community Study. St. Louis, Mis- 
souri: St. Louis County Commission on the Teaching of the Social Studies, Room 
206 Eads Hall, Washington University, 1937. 

Preliminary Report of Procedures Committee on the Community as a Source of 
Materials of Instruction. Atlanta, Georgia: State Department of Education, 1936. 
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TEACHERS STUDY COMMUNITY LIFE 


Teachers need opportunities to secure firsthand knowledge of 
community resources in order to increase their own social under- 
standing, and also to utilize these worth-while experiences in ex- 
cursions with children. Ordinarily a teacher will hesitate to secure 
permission to visit a factory or power plant but would appreciate 
an opportunity to participate in an excursion arranged for a group 
of teachers. 

In one county school system the general supervisors explored 
the environment with interested teachers for valuable learning ex- 
periences. They visited various industries including a printing 
plant, a dairy, a packing plant, wharfs and docks, a soil conserva- 
tion project, a radio broadcasting station, post office, and tele- 
phone office. They visited museums, observatories, art galleries, 
and botanical gardens. They organized a plan for the study of all 
commercial, industrial, social, civic, and philanthropic agencies 
and institutions. Even when it was impossible for children to 
visit some of these centers of community activity, the firsthand 
knowledge of the teacher made the vicarious experiences of the 
children more realistic. 


A DEFINITE PLACE IN THE CURRICULUM 


In the past, utilization of community resources has been some- 
what haphazard and sporadic. Recent courses of study are giving 
evidence of definite planning to secure systematic use of the com- 
munity. In the recent Los Angeles County course of study for 
the primary school,’ such experiences as the following are specifi- 
cally suggested: trips to neighborhood gardens, specialized farms, 
general farms, orchards, groves, nurseries, florists’ shops, truck 


* Their First Years in School. A Course of Study for Kindergarten and the First 
Two Years of the Elementary Schools of Los Angeles County. Prepared by Lorraine 
Sherer, Director of Curriculum. Los Angeles: Los Angeles County Board of Educa- 
tion, 1939, pp. 29-49. 
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gardens, dairies, creameries, wholesale markets, retail markets, 
warehouses, freight yards, boats, docks, train and bus terminals, 
airports, harbors, post office, school library, zoo, aviary, apiary, 
beach, museums. These community contacts are considered an 
indispensable part of the educational program in providing for 
young children experiences in conserving and improving human 
resources, experiences in conserving and improving natural re- 
sources, experiences with simple industrial processes, and experi- 
ences with transportation and communication. 

The San Diego City Schools have published a series of curricu- 
lum monographs! which center interest on the life of the com- 
munity and make wide use of available resources. The titles of 
some of these monographs indicate how closely related the learn- 
ing experiences are to the life of the community. Some of the titles 
are How the Family Lives at Home, How the Family Gets Food, 
How the Family Travels, Living in Our City, Our Harbor, Our 
Use of Water, Markets and Marketing. In all these areas, first- 
hand contacts are an essential part of the experiences provided for 
the children. 


* Curriculum Monographs. San Diego City Schools. San Diego: Board of Educa- 
tion, 1939. 
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FIRSTHAND EXPERIENCES THROUGH EXCURSIONS 


The success of the excursion as a learning experience depends 
largely upon the careful preparation made in advance. The ex- 
cursion should represent a response to the definite need of the 
children. The children should have a part in determining where 
to go and what specific questions the excursion is designed to help 
answer. They should have a part in planning how the excursion 
is to be conducted, the route to be followed, the necessary arrange- 
ments and permissions to be secured in advance, the observance 
of safety rules in coming and going, the necessity of a work spirit 
rather than a play spirit on excursions, and the importance of ac- 
ceptable social behavior. 

Each excursion should be carefully evaluated. The inforrhation 
gained should be recorded, the answers to specific questions dis- 
cussed, the samples or literature obtained should be examined by 
all, letters acknowledging courtesies should be written, interest- 
ing events incidental to the trip should be discussed, and new prob- 
lems which might lead to further exploration of the environment 
should be listed. If the excursion has been successful the need of 
extensive reading to settle debatable points and verify conclusions 
should emerge. 

The enthusiasm of children in their experience should not be 
dampened by the necessity of writing a composition about it. 
Distaste for extensive reading has frequently been the outcome of 
the required book review. The teacher must look for other evi- 
dence of the value of the experience than the written report of the 
trip to the soil conservation project or the airport. Some of these 
evidences are a newly awakened interest, a desire to investigate 
further, and spontaneous creative expression in art or construction. 
These should be sufficiently objective results to satisfy the teacher 
about the value of the learning experience. As the child turns to 
books to seek the answer to questions aroused by his experience, 
the teacher may be assured that thinking is going on and that the 
child has been stimulated to extend his experience. 
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OTHER TYPES OF FIRSTHAND EXPERIENCES 


Ordinarily the concept of wider utilization of the environment 
has beerf limited to excursions taken by the children into the com- 
munity. Many other types of experience, however, can be pro- 
vided which enrich the lives of children, stimulate their growth, 
and help them to make satisfactory adjustment to their environ- 
ment. Such experiences as interviews, direct experimentation, 
manipulative and creative activities, and the collection and classi- 
fication of exhibits provide the reality of experiencing which re- 
sults in growth. 

Many values are gained by encouraging children to utilize the 
human resources of the community in securing information. The 


interview or individual conference is often an important part of 


Children Love to Watch the Expert Handle His Tools. 
In a Housing Study a Class Observed the Building of 
a House, at Intervals over a Period of Time. 
Courtesy of Grand Rapids Public Schools, 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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the excursion, but it can also be carried on by an individual child 
who reports to the group the information acquired. The sixty stu- 
dents of one small rural high school collected much of the ma- 
terial for their “Pageant of Big Valley” * by interviewing the adults 
of the community concerning the stories of early days. The in- 
formation was pooled in their class discussions and was woven 
into a heroic presentation of the part their valley and their fore- 
bears played in the drama of our Western Movement. The pageant 
was given with distinction; the pride of the young people in the 
tradition of their own community was unmistakably shown in 
carriage and voice. 

A child in one rural school, where the group had centered their 
attention on the general theme of foods, accepted the responsi- 
bility of interviewing a neighboring apiarist. The child surprised 
the group the following morning by returning with the beekeeper 
himself. The beekeeper installed a beehive in one of the windows 
so that all the children could observe life inside a beehive. The 
beekeeper gave generously of his time to discuss with the children 
the problems of bee culture. His investment of time yielded per- 
manent dividends in friendly greetings and interested inquiries 
about the welfare of his bees from all the school children in the 
district. 

Education has long recognized books as indispensable tools in 
the learning process. More recently the need of other objective 
materials is being realized. Such equipment as a microscope, a 
telescope, an aquarium, window boxes, cages and pens for live 
animals, and simple apparatus for science experiments are being 
considered of equal importance in providing worth-while educa- 
tive experiences for children. Such equipment is necessary if edu- 
cation is to escape the criticism of being too bookish. 

School gardens, simple improvised laboratories, and work- 
benches are within the reach of almost any school in which the 


*“Pageant of Big Valley.” A presentation by the students of Big Valley Union 
High School, Adin, Modoc County, California. 
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teacher sees the value of objective materials as basic in genuine 
learning experiences. Collecting seeds; planting and caring for a 
garden; planting bulbs; experimenting with different kinds of 
soil; drying, canning, and cooking various fruits and vegetables; 
arranging flowers; making butter, jelly, bread; making cages and 
pens, and caring for animals are but a few of the activities in 
which learning by doing is possible in any classroom situation. 
The parents of the children in a small rural school situated 
in a National Forest earn their livelihood either in forestry or 
stock raising. Opposite the school is a ranger station and the 
warehouses of a Civilian Conservation Corp camp. The manipula- 
tive and creative work which developed out of a study of the 
immediate environment illustrates in an excellent manner the 
experiencing which goes on in a typical curriculum unit: 


The inauguration of the unit of work was based upon a con- 

sideration of the children’s interests in certain aspects of their 
environment. When they came back to school after the long sum- 
mer vacation they were given much opportunity to discuss their 
activities of the vacation period. They were all eager to describe 
events of forest fires in which their parents had taken part. Many 
of the children had afterward visited the actual scenes of these 
fires. Further evidence of this interest was seen during the free 
play period at noon, when the smaller children saw the play- 
ground as a giant forest threatened by terrific flames whose 
danger was removed only by their heroic efforts as Forest Service 
men. 
The second day of school a discussion of stories of the sum- 
mer’s events continued, and the children asked questions, such 
as, “What do the Forest Service men do first when they get to a 
fire?” “What: makes the fire move so fast?” and “Who pays the 
men to do the work?” A suggestion was made to go to the Ranger 
Station and government warehouses to obtain information. The 
result was that, during the year, many excursions were made in- 
cluding visits to the Ranger Station, to the warehouses, to a fire 
lookout, to Forest Service headquarters, to the Lompoc Soil Con- 
servation Camp, and to a silt dam. 

When the children had decided upon certain construction 
activities including the building of a Ranger Station and a ware- 
house, they decided to build according to a scale based upon 
measurements of buildings in the vicinity of the school. When 
construction plans were made the demand for building materials 
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was of paramount importance. The problem was solved by an 

intensive scouring of the neighborhood for pieces of discarded 

lumber, screen nails, sand for cement mixtures, tools, paint, 

pieces of iron, steel, wire, and fence posts. Much of this material 

was hauled a considerable distance. Whenever it seemed impossi- 

ble to get just the right type of material the children considered 

possible substitutes. They became so interested in securing sup- 

plies, and were so assiduous in their search that many of the 

parents and Forest Service men became definitely interested | 
in their efforts and offered help and suggestions. In fact, by this 
time the whole community was interested. The children even 

helped in obtaining reading materials. They found some excellent 

pamphlets, maps of forest areas, magazine and newspaper 

articles. 

As the construction and research progressed the children be- 
came more and more aware of the features of their environment. 
When a rainstorm washed away part of their road, they became 
interested in soil erosion and discovered that erosion control was 
definitely allied with the work of the Forest Service. Observa- 
tion of the wild life about them stimulated further study of their 
own environment, and opened a new understanding of Forest 
Service work to them. The study of tree planting and watershed 
protection illustrated to the children the scientific study neces- 
sary to planting all forms of vegetation. This encouraged study 
of the work of the Forest Service and resulted in the children 
experimenting with the soil of their own community. 

As the children carried out their activities they became in- 
creasingly aware of the possibilities in their environment. They 
discovered the best sources of information for varied activities, 
they gained a deeper understanding of the interaction of the 
various phases of nature, and of the far-reaching influence of 
geographic features upon man’s way of living. Further study car- 
ried on by seventh and eighth grade children brought forth new 
questions on water conservation and the building of dams. 

Creative work resulting from this study was shown in music, 
art, and poetry. When children returned to school -from excur- 
sions they relived what they had seen in drawings, stories, and 


poems.! 

In another elementary school a study of colonial life revealed 
that the community was particularly rich in colonial objects. A 
spinning wheel, guns, candle-molds, rag rugs, dishes and glass- 
ware, and a few cherished old costumes were loaned by members 


* Margaret Neagle, “We Build a Ranger Station,” Western Journal of Education, 
XLIV (February, 1938), 7. 
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of the community for an exhibit. These genuine relics of colonial 
days gave authenticity to the log cabin and fireplace, the furni- 
ture and patchwork quilts, the candles and candleholders, the soap, 
the bread and butter and pumpkin pies, which the children had 
made in their effort to recreate the lives of the people of colonial 
days. 

Children are deeply interested in all types of collections. The 
collection, classification, and arrangement of all types of material 
provide invaluable learning experiences not only because of the 
intrinsic knowledge acquired, but because of actual experiences 
with the scientific method. Collections of plants, flowers, rocks, 
shells, varieties of wood, seed pods, pictures of trees, things Mexi- 
can or Chinese suggest many possibilities for utilization of com- 
munity resources in valuable learning experiences for children. 


COMMUNITY COOPERATION 


Many teachers have discovered that the best way to secure 
whole-hearted cooperation in the utilization of community re- 
sources is to provide opportunity for the school patrons to par- 
ticipate in the enterprise. Human beings give their allegiance to 
activities in which they have responsibility. Parents who go on 
an excursion, provide transportation, lend a cherished treasure for 
a school exhibit, are inevitably converted to the value of learning 
from actual life situations. 

The traditional school invited the parents to come to school to 
observe some finished program or exhibit of children’s work: the 
modern school values far more the contribution which parents 
can make to the dynamic learning situation. As the purposes of 
the school are harmonized with the purposes of the community, 
the adults in the community have more to contribute to the school. 
The dairyman can be invited to explain pasteurization, the gifted 
craftsman can demonstrate pottery making by the processes used 
by the Southwest Indians, the grandmother can guide a group of 








The Building of the Rock Garden Was the Coop- 
erative Enterprise of Children, Teachers and Parents 








Courtesy of Omaha Public Schools 
Omaha, Nebraska 
children in the intricacies of weaving a rug, the mother whose 
youth was spent in the silk industry can show the children how 
to raise and care for the silkworms and reel the silk; a busy mother 
will find a few hours to assist with making of costumes; the neigh- 
bor who has “‘a way with flowers” can serve as consultant for the 
school garden; the village handyman will share his knowledge 
with the children in the construction of a fence around the vege- 
table garden. People are usually generous with their help if they 
know it is wanted. Much interest and talent is available in every 
community if the teacher is ingenious enough to discover it and 
mobilize it for the advantage of children. Friendliness and good- 
will among the members of the community are frequently aug- 
mented by the teacher’s skill in getting all to work for the welfare 
of the school. 


ACTUAL PARTICIPATION BY CHILDREN IN SOCIAL LIVING 


More than forty years ago John Dewey said: 


Education being a social process, the school is simply that 
form of community life in which all those agencies are concen- 
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trated that will be most effective in bringing the child to share 

in the inherited resources of the race, and to use his own powers 

for social ends.! 

If children are to develop social consciousness, it must come as 
a result of a series of well-planned experiences in which they have 
Opportunity to participate in activities of actual community serv- 
ice. Desirable traits of citizenship are acquired largely through 
practice. The question, In what significant activities can school 
children engage for the welfare of the community? is one which 
gives the teacher concern. The idea of relating education vitally 
and realistically to community life is still so new that no one can 
give all the answers. Thoughtful teachers and children working 
together in all parts of the country are discovering new possi- 
bilities for community service. 

Paul R. Hanna® has surveyed the field with a group of re- 
search assistants. Activities, in which youth has already engaged, 
contributing to public safety, civic beauty, community health, 
agricultural and industrial improvement, civic arts, protection of 
natural resources, preservation of local historical materials, have 
been reported. In this connection, teachers seeking opportunity for 
realistic participation on the part of children in community life 
can profitably consider the essential criteria for the selection of a 
project as suggested in Hanna’s study: 


1. The youth who participate in a project must understand 
its social significance. 

2. Youth must have a part in planning the project. 

3. Youth must have some chance of carrying the project pro-: 
posed through to more or less successful conclusion. 

4. Youth must accept the responsibility for success or failure 
of a project. 

5. Youth must actually grow in total personality as a result of 
the work undertaken. 

6. Any project must culminate in the actual improvement of 
living in the community. 


— Dewey, My Pedagogic Creed. New York: E. L. Kellogg and Company, 
1897 


* Paul R. Hanna, Youth Serves the Community. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1936. 
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7. Projects must clearly be an obligation of youth as well as 
adulthood. 
8. Projects must get at the basic problems of human welfare.! 


Many communities afford opportunities for participation by 
youth in activities for human betterment. Beginning with the im- 
provement of the school itself, the landscaping of its grounds, 
children guided by socially-minded teachers have participated in 
roadside beautification, in the improvement of home gardens, in 
preserving local history, in the control of harmful insects and 
noxious weeds, in the preservation of beneficial birds and animals, 
in improving standards of health and sanitation. Where the vi- 
sion of such community service has been caught the school is 
indeed an institution for the dynamic improvement of social life 


SUMMARY 


To secure genuine learning situations, teachers are providing 
for realistic firsthand experiences through excursions to explore 
the natural and social environment. Every situation provides op- 
portunities for exploration, but the trend is to analyze and study 
the various types of activities in which mankind engages to satisfy 
basic human needs. To be a profitable experience, the utilization 
of the environment by means of excursion, must be carefully 
planned with consideration given to problems of expense, trans- 
portation, and community understanding of the purpose of the 
excursion. Other types of firsthand experience include interviews, 
experimentation, manipulative and creative activities, and the 
collection and classification of exhibits. These experiences pro- 
vide genuine understanding rather than useless verbalization. 

Contacts with the community through these procedures lead 
inevitably to understanding and acceptance by the school patrons 
of a modern educational program, particularly when parents are 
provided with an opportunity for active participation. A school 


‘Ibid. pp. 35-38. 
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in which the curriculum is drawn vitally out of the interests and 
needs of the community has an opportunity to become a function- 
ing part of adult or child initiated projects for community im- 
provement. 
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CHAPTER V 


PROCEDURE FOR DEVELOPING AN 
INTEGRATIVE CURRICULUM 


JOHN A. HOCKETT, Assistant Professor of Education 
University of California, Berkeley 


THE MEANING OF AN INTEGRATIVE CURRICULUM 


The term, “integrative curriculum,” places the emphasis in edu- 
cation on the continuous and wholesome development of young 
people. This is in contrast with other conceptions of the curricu- 
lum which stress subject-matter in itself or which emphasize growth 
in only certain limited respects. The concept of the integrative 
curriculum is a fundamental rather than a superficial .contribu- 
tion to educational thinking. It implies acceptance of the philoso- 
phy of experimentalism which holds that human values are para- 
mount, and that the ultimate good is wealth of human life and 
experience. This point of view not only holds experience as the 
final good, but also seeks to discover the goals and values of life 
through the critical study of experience, rather than finding them 
in the dictates of some external authority. 

The concept of the integrative curriculum is also a product 
of the emerging organismic interpretation of human behavior. 
With its roots in modern biology and physiology this recent psy- 
chological point of view contributes to a more helpful under- 
standing of human development. According to this interpreta- 
tion, the human being is a physical and mental unity, an organ- 
ism which is an integrated whole from its earliest beginning as 
a single cell. As it grows and develops, both physically and men- 
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tally, differentiation and specialization of parts and functions take 
place within the total unity. It is the nature of this organism to 
be continuously active in pursuit of goals or purposes set up for 
itself. It strives to manipulate and modify persons and things in 
its environment in order to achieve its objectives. Life and bé- 
havior, then, are a process of continual interaction between the 
individual and the environment. Any experience which helps the 
individual to gain his purposes is significant to him, enters into 
his behavior, modifies his outlook and, usually, influences his 
system of values. But the purposes of the individual are numer- 
ous, varied, and often in conflict. Satisfaction in life and success 
in behavior demand that the individual’s purposes be harmoni- 
ously adjusted and integrated in terms of his abiding goals and 
values. The achievement of this harmony as well as the effective 
attainment of the various goals requires the constant use of in- 
telligence. Intelligence is needed to foresee the consequences of 
each choice of alternatives, to weigh the merits of conflicting de- 
sires, and to balance an immediate good against a greater but more 
remote or uncertain good. 

The integration that is indispensable to the good life, how- 
ever, is not a phenomenon that occurs exclusively within the 
individual. There also must be integration of the individual with 
the social group. One’s life is lived in and among one’s fellows, 
and success is determined by the quality of this interaction. Our 
country subscribes to the social philosophy of democracy. What 
does this mean? Democracy implies respect for the personality of 
each individual, the right of each to choose his own worthy goals 
and to strive in his own way to reach them. It connotes full and 
generous interaction, communication, social and intellectual inter- 
course among all persons, of all ages, creeds, races, and stations. 
It involves widespread sharing and cooperation in the formula- 
tion and achievement of goals that are important to the group. 
Its ideal is that all shall work together so that each may live 


the good life. 
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A school program that meets the opportunities and obligations 
implicit in this modern democratic philosophy and scientific in- 
terpretation of human behavior, sketched in briefest outline in the 
preceding paragraphs, must be much better oriented and effec- 
tively worked out than the type of schooling that has been un- 
critically accepted in the past. Of first importance in such a pro- 
gram is the maintenance of conditions that continuously further 
wholesome development and integration of boys and girls. Those 
responsible for the school will seek to improve the quality of life 
lived by its pupils day by day. They will be primarily concerned 
with the vitality, the scope, the richness of children’s experiences, 
with the quality of thinking and of behavior which children daily 
practice. They will insist that school conditions encourage the 
democratic tendencies to mutual consideration, sharing, and co- 
operation. They will insure that young people take part at all 
times in choosing the goals that give focus to their efforts and in 
determining what activities are followed in the attainment of 
their purposes. To be sure they will encourage choices that in- 
volve the mastery of knowledge and skills so much needed; the 
building of understanding and wisdom of growing maturity. But 
to direct an integrative curriculum implies that they will avoid 
imposing subject matter and skills on minds that, do not under- 
stand the need of them. 

The integrative curriculum, then, consists of a contiriuously de- 
veloping series of experiences, which a group of pupils purpose 
and plan for themselves with the assistance and guidance of 4 
wise teacher; in which they participate vigorously and enthusi- 
astically; which provides innumerable opportunities and demands 
for the exercise and development of various abilities, and from 
which emerge the joys and satisfactions of difficulties overcome, 
goals attained, and knowledge and wisdom acquired. Through such 
experiences, pupils do achieve the integration within themselves 
and within their social groups on successively higher levels that 
is essential to developing maturity and successful living. 
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THE TEACHER’S ROLE AS GUIDE 


The role of the teacher in the integrative curriculum reveals 
its differences from the old subject-centered, imposed curriculum 
of the formal school. Her function is best described, perhaps, as 
one of guidance. She is constantly needed, not to substitute her 
experience, her purpose, her evaluation, her thinking, her decision, 
for those of her pupils; but to lead them to their own. She must 
help them choose and carry out courses of action more thought- 
fully, more wisely, more effectively, and more successfully than 
they would without her guidance. How does she do this? The 
teacher is always alert not only to extend and enrich the chil- 
dren’s experiences, but to make these more thoughtful, challeng- 
ing, complete, and successful. She guides boys and girls to recog- 


Mutual Consideration, Sharing, and Cooperating in a 
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nize and formulate their own needs, interests, and purposes more 

clearly than they could do without her help. She encourages them 

to think through the several alternatives that confront them when 

decisions must be made, helping them to weigh values and to 

balance immediate against future satisfactions. She advocates 
| deliberation and planning when they would rush ahead impul- 
sively and unwisely. She stirs imagination and presents chal- 
lenges when vision or initiative is lacking. She suggests new 
| sources of help and new enterprises to try when progress seems 
blocked. She points the way to sources of information that may 
be needed, to vivid descriptions or explanations which may clarify 
that which is vague; to poems and inspirational prose that will 
add emotional tone to that which is purely intellectual. She ad- 
vocates group counsel and consideration when selfish impulses 
tend to obscure the social good. She protects the individual from 
group pressure where this tends to become tyrannical. She sees 
to it that obligations are undertaken only after careful considera- 
tion, and then that responsibilities once assumed are satisfactorily 
fulfilled. These and other similar activities constitute teaching in 
the modern sense of the term. 










THE SELECTION AND INITIATION 
OF AN AREA OF EXPERIENCE 











A teacher, first meeting a group of children, must spend some 
time in getting acquainted with them. To do this she encourages 
the boys and girls to report and discuss recent experiences. This 
may involve the bringing in of materials that have been collected 
during the summer vacation, of snapshots and illustrations se- 
cured on trips, or of things made by the children. The aim is to 
share present interests, joys, and achievements and to stimulate 
new ones. Teacher and pupils all become better acquainted, and 
the teacher gains necessary insight into the interests, needs, and 
level of development of each child. 
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Meanwhile, the teacher works out with the pupils various ar- 
rangements for living and working harmoniously together. They 
plan for efficient arrangement and use of their classroom, and for 
its care. They consider its esthetic features and steps that might 
be taken to improve it. Responsibilities may be delegated to in- 
dividuals or committees for various matters relating to the use, 
care, and decoration of the room. There will be frank discussion 
of the kinds of behavior appropriate for different kinds of work 
and agreement on the standards of conduct that will be main- 
tained. There will be recognition of the various types of activity 
that make up a balanced day’s program, and at least the prelim- 
inary arrangement of a daily schedule. 

If the teacher is entirely free in the choice of a unit of work 
or area of experience, this preliminary exploration of interests may 
continue for two or three weeks, or even longer. During this time, 
a number of activities will be carried on. One or more trips may 
be taken, books and articles may be read and informally drama- 
tized, specialists may be invited to visit the class to share their 
knowledge with the children, dramatic play may be carried on, 
discussions will be held, and suggestions for other experiences 
will be presented. From these activities, the teacher should be 
able to distinguish between those areas of experience which rep- 
resent a superficial or transitory interest and those toward which 
there is a compelling drive on the part of the majority of the 
children. The teacher considers many factors before the choice 
of a unit is made. She thinks of the values it will have for the 
particular group of children and its feasibility in the particular 
environment. A seacoast community, for example, offers many 
more opportunities for firsthand experiences in the study of boats, 
seashore life, or world trade than would an inland village. The 
teacher, again, guards against the selection of a unit involving 
much repetition of experiences the children have already had. 
Transportation is a basic necessity in modern life, but repeated 
studies of transportation may lead to the neglect of other equally 
significant social functions. 
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In many situations definite ‘areas of experience are recom- 
mended, if not required, for each grade level. In those instances 
the activities of the initial or orientation period are definitely 
planned to stimulate interest and enthusiasm in the specified area. 
When areas are thus prescribed, the aim is to select those that 
make a strong appeal to children of the given age and that offer 
a wealth of appropriate experiences. The teacher places in the 
room, books, pictures, clippings, models, and materials of any 
kind that tend to direct attention to the required unit. Stories 
may be read, specialists consulted, trips taken, films viewed, ex- 
perimentation carried on, and discussions held to further the 
same end. As the pupils begin to explore the area, questions arise 
and suggestions of further activities are made. These questions 
and suggestions are listed as they come, carefully considered at an 
appropriate time, and a plan of work is developed which pro- 
vides for those that the group deems important. This plan of 
work must make provision for activities involving the whole class 
and also for individual and small group activities and responsi- 
bilities. If necessary the daily schedule may be modified to facili- 
tate the pursuit of the various activities. 


KEEPING THE UNIT MOVING 
IN PROFITABLE DIRECTIONS 


The teacher functions continuously as guide and counselor as 
the work of the unit proceeds. She helps the children to con- 
sider alternative possibilities for activities and experiences that 
continually present themselves, and to make a wise choice of 
those they will pursue. She suggests new possibilities that have 
not occurred to the pupils. She helps preserve balance and per- 
spective. She considers, for example, the relative amount of time 
and effort that should be given to construction work in compari- 
son with that devoted to dramatic play, dramatization, reading, 
and investigation, expression in words or in art, music, and rhy- 
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thms. She needs to discern clearly the particular things that can Ok 
most profitably be constructed, dramatized, painted, modeled, writ- 
ten about, experimented with, or visited. She finds innumerable 
opportunities to help in getting materials, for each unit of work 
makes its specialized demand for unique equipment or supplies. 
Such things as lumber, tools, sawhorses, clay, fabrics, paints, and 
visual aids of many kinds are almost constantly in demand. The 
list of things required in some special situation is virtually end- 
less, and the teacher needs inexhaustible ingenuity in devising 
ways to beg, borrow, or otherwise secure them. 

One of the most valuable of the teacher’s contributions to the 
development of her pupils is her ability to sense and to provide 
for the special needs of each child. The timid child needs to be 
encouraged; he must be helped to express himself in small or 
limited ways until he gains courage to venture forth more boldly. 
The aggressive one may need to learn patience and consideration 
for others. The impulsive one may profit by quiet counsel. The 
bookworm may need to learn the use of his hands and body as 
media of expression. The craftsman can profit through discover- 
ing treasures in books. The child who is neglected or abused at 
home and the one who is pampered present different challenges 
to the teacher. All children need sympathetic understanding and 
affection, the assurance of security, outlets for activity, and sincere 
recognition of legitimate achievement. In some cases, the teacher 
will need to try especially to find challenges and activities within 
the unit for a minority who are less interested than the others. 

The teacher will insure that needs for improvement in skills 
are encountered, and that they be specifically recognized and ade- 
quately provided for as they are met. She will recognize many 
situations that call for further knowledge and deeper understand- 
ing if the work is to go forward satisfactorily. She will point the 
way to new sources of information and will provide discussion 
and interpretation to insure that true understanding rather than 
mere verbal learning results. She will help in the use of new 
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Books Play An Important Part in Extending 
and Enriching Experience 
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tools and in new uses of old tools. She will suggest, and help with, 
experiments with dyes, science materials, growing things, methods 
of construction, In some units, she will help children learn the 
songs, customs, folk dances, or games of other peoples. Again, 
she will aid them in creating original dramatizations, songs, pag- 
eants, pantomimes, puppet plays, rhythms, and games. The teacher 
needs ever to be alert that experiences be continued long enough 
to insure continuity and understanding, and that they be enriched, 
redirected, or terminated when the law of diminishing returns 
begins to operate. The influential teacher keeps such records of 
experiences, achievements, and personality needs as will make her 
guidance most helpful. These are only some of the ways that 
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teacher guidance functions in stimulating and directing the living 
and learning that go on continually in the effective school. 


SCHEDULING THE DAY’s PROGRAM 


In planning with pupils the schedule of daily activities the 
teacher lists the various types of experiences that are to be carried 
on and seeks to arrange them in the most helpful sequence. There 
needs to be some sort of orderly schedule, but not one that is 
rigid or that becomes an end in itself. Flexibility is highly im- 
portant in order that teacher and pupils may be free to capitalize 
upon the educative possibilities inherent in each developing ex- 
perience. When experiences are vital there is continual planning 
and readjustment. One way of insuring flexibility is to schedule 
long uninterrupted blocks of time for a series of activities rather 
than specific short intervals for each of many items. Variety and 
balance are desirable in the day’s program, with time for physical 
activity, for quiet study and intellectual: effort, for social experi- 
ences, for pursuit of individual goals, and for esthetic enjoyment. 
There should be time for routine matters involving health, lunches, 
wraps, and traffic control. 

Some teachers in the lower grades prefer to have their pupils 
begin the day with dramatic play. During this activity, needs are 
revealed for further information and for needed construction. The 
work period may wisely come next, with a short discussion or 
planning period intervening. Reading and study activities might 
follow the work period. Time for rhythms and music, recrea- 
tional reading, and practice on needed skills would be provided 
later in the day. A time for evaluation might come at the end 
of the day, when, in addition, plans could be made for the next 
day’s work. Evaluation might be needed, however, at the end of 
the work period or the research activities. Use of the large muscles 
in vigorous play or otherwise will be provided for frequently, as 
will times for relaxation and easing of tensions. 
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ARRANGING THE EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 


Since development is recognized as the result of the individual’s 
interaction with his environment, newer educational points of 
view stress the necessity of a rich and varied as well as a whole- 
some school environment. A broad and inclusive series of ex- 
periences can not be provided in a barren schoolroom. Of course 
the school should meet high standards for healthful living, with 
plenty of light and air, and with facilities for relaxation and rest 
as well as activity. The environment should be esthetically satis- 
fying, characterized by appropriateness and simplicity in its deco- 
ration. Highly important is the need for space, not merely space 
for sitting, but space for dramatic play, more formal dramatics 
and rhythms, for work benches, sawhorses, tools, lumber and 
boxes, space for aquariums and growing plants, block printing 
equipment, easels, movable screens, radio receiver, puppet stage, 
space for exhibits and collections. 

The arrangement of the room will probably include one or 
more interest centers. A browsing table and library nook in one 
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corner may invitingly suggest the joy of books. Another center 
may invite art work with brush, crayon, or clay. Observation and 
interest in science may be encouraged by the presence of living 
plants and animals or of inanimate specimens. Other centers 
might be devoted to construction materials, to music, dramatics, 
hobbies, newspaper publishing, or any other vital interest of the 
class. It is undoubtedly wise to limit the number of such centers 
at one time in order to avoid a crowded and cluttered appearance 
in the classroom and to avoid scattering of interests. 


THE TEACHER’S PLANNING 


A successful unit of work requires careful planning by the 
teacher. She thinks through the specific possibilities in the pro- 
posed area for firsthand experiences, for planning and problem 
solving by the pupils, for cooperative effort, for construction work 
that will develop skill and insight, for enjoyment of literature 
and the arts, for creative expression of new insights and feelings, 
and for successful achievement in many other respects. She does 
a large amount of scouting, both mentally and physically. She 
uses outlines of similar units that have been developed by other 
teachers as sources of information and suggestion of what might 
be done by her class. Pertinent bibliographies and lists of ma- 
terials are collected. Advice and suggestion are sought from per- 
sons who can assist. Nevertheless, all such outlines and informa- 
tion are held as potential background material to be drawn upon 
and used as needed, but never to be imposed as a ready-made pat- 
tern upon the pupils. The teacher realizes her need for a rich 
background in order that she may skilfully direct the developing 
experiences of boys and girls as through their own guided efforts 
they enrich their backgrounds. The significance of the integrative 
curriculum is that it frees teacher and pupils from enslavement 
to rigid, fixed-in-advance subject matter and permits them to ex- 
perience life at firsthand. This supreme value is lost if units of 
work become imposed patterns. 
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Many teachers deem it wise to accumulate a personal collec- 
tion of books, poems, phonograph records, costumes, models, pot- 
tery, fabrics, and other materials that are especially useful in con- 
nection with certain areas of experience which they have found 
particularly appropriate for the age level that they teach. Others 
have planned summer trips to study at firsthand the life of a 
foreign people, an Indian tribe, an industry or region. 

If the group is to study a people, for example, the teacher learns 
as much as possible about the life and activities of the particular 
group selected for study. She secures material relating to the kind 
of region they inhabit, the occupations they carry on, the types 
of houses they live in. She learns of the differences in the homes 
of the poor and the rich, the city folk and the farmers, and of 
other groups. She inquires into the materials used for building 
and the methods of construction, the kinds of windows and doors, 
the methods of heating and ventilating, and, of course, the furnish- 
ings. She studies the activities carried on in the home, and the 
ideals of home life. Similar investigations are made of the cloth- 
ing of the people, including the dress worn by different groups, 
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in different seasons, and for different occasions. The teacher in- 
quires how the clothing is made, of what materials, how the ma- 
terial is obtained, and how it is kept clean. Similarly, she studies 
the food, its sources, preparation, and serving, as well as the eat- 
ing customs of the people. In like manner she inquires into the 
nature, sources, construction, and uses of utensils and tools that 
are characteristic of the people. She does not neglect their music, 
arts and crafts, literature, folk festivals and dances, holidays, tra- 
ditions, games, amusements, and philosophy of life. The integra- 
tive curriculum provides a liberal education for the teacher as well 
as the pupils. 

The material presented in this chapter, as well as in several of 
the others, should serve to show that there is no fixed pattern of 
procedures, no “formal steps,” in the development of an inte- 
grative curriculum. On the contrary, those procedures are as 
varied, as flexible, and as dynamic as life itself. They could not 
be otherwise since the supreme educational objective is that pupils 
in the classroom shall live as wholesomely and as abundantly as 
possible. 
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CHAPTER VI 


NEWER PRACTICES INVOLVING INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


NATALIE WHITE, Supervisor of Fine and Industrial Art 
University Elementary School 
University of California at Los Angeles 


To be able to participate in life in a full rich way and to plan 
for a more desirable future, a person must understand what is 
happening in his environment and how this has been affected 
by what has taken place in the past. Before the political and in- 
dustrial affairs of the world became so complex children had an 
Opportunity to take part in these affairs, bearing more and more 
of the responsibility as they grew older. Practically everything 
needed to make good citizens of their communities was learned 
in actually meeting the needs of their life situations. 


EDUCATION IN EARLY CIVILIZATION 


Long ago the Greek boy sat with his father and the elders of 
the village while they discussed and settled the problems of life. 
This was all the schooling which he needed in the subject of civil 
law to be able to carry on the life of the village. For the life 
was simple and the wants were few—simple food, few clothes, 
and only the essentials in the way of shelter. Complicated con- 
troversies did not arise and therefore complicated organization was 
unnecessary. 

The Homeric songs of battle and adventure recited to the music 
of the harps were a reproduction of the religious thought, history, 
and moral standards of the early Greek people, supplying the in- 
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formation of the past which would make the Greek boy’s life 
meaningful and which formed a basis on which to build the 
future. These epic poems also satisfied the desire for thoughts 
beautifully expressed in words, for as they were handed down from 
generation to generation the richer and more beautiful expression 
was preserved. In such a civilization there was no need for or- 
ganized schools. The youth understood the organization and ac- 
tivities of their fellow beings involved in carrying on a living 
because they were sharing these activities. They were developing 
sound attitudes because they were participating, and sharing in 
the entire social life. 

As life became more and mote complex, because of the growth 
in population and the resulting increase in the number of con- 
tacts, and as the accumulation of knowledge and information 
grew, there came a need for preserving this knowledge and for 
conveying it to others. Out of this need grew the skills of reading 
and writing. And with reading and writing the teacher emerged 
as an important member of society. 

As life became still more complex and the mass of informa- 
tion grew larger there inevitably developed an agency to sift 
out, organize, and make available in usable form those materials 
of knowledge which were needed to form a proper basis for 
present and future living. This agency was the school. 

In the early days when the world’s work was almost entirely 
done in the home, on the farm, or in the village, it was not 
difficult to understand and appreciate the work and lives of those 
who contributed to the satisfaction of the basic needs of life. 
Almost everyone knew how his clothes were made and who made 
them. The child knew how the sheep were raised and cared for, 
how the wool was sheared, washed, carded, spun, and woven 
into cloth and the cloth made into garments. Almost everyone 
knew the source of the food which he ate. The child knew how 
the wheat was planted, harvested, ground into flour, and the 
flour made into bread. He knew how he was sheltered, how the 
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trees were felled, sawed into timbers, and made into houses. He 
knew how the village blacksmith performed his work. He knew 
how these things were done and who did them, and understood 
and appreciated the problems of the people who did the work. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE ON EDUCATION 


Now because science and invention has supplied machinery 
to do most of the work which was formerly done by hand, and 
has carried it out of the home, sometimes far away into factories, 
the child does not know these things. Clothing is bought from 
department stores, food from the grocer, the butcher, and the 
baker. Children have no idea where these things have come from, 
nor how they have come, nor do they know anything of the 
problems of the people involved in their production and distri- 
bution, except perhaps in a limited field. 

How can parents and teachers, under these circumstances, ex- 
pect the young to develop attitudes and understandings neces- 
sary to the continuous and progressive life of society? Again, the 
school must be the agency where this information can be sifted, 
and from it those problems be selected and made available which 
form the basis of life today and for future better living. 

The school should be such an agency, but it has not been. The 
organization of the school has not kept pace with the social and 
economic changes which have taken place since the development 
of science and invention. There has been a great gap between 
school and life. The school has not considered these social and 
economic problems, and it has not considered ways of adapting 
all this wealth of past experience to our needs as individual mem- 
bers of a large group. The school has been pouring in facts. It 
has not been helping to solve problems and satisfy needs and 
desires. We have now come to realize that subject matter must 
be taught in the way it is to be used, that is, in life situations, 
that the tool subjects cannot be separated from the experiences 
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in which they are to be used. It is the duty of the school to plan 
the curriculum so that this integration will take place and not 
leave it to chance. 

The school life should be organized around areas of experi- 
ence in which the children are able to share wholeheartedly, which 
help to satisfy their immediate needs and desires as members in 
a social group, and which reveal new needs and desires. The 
starting point should be the children and their capacity to enter 
into and become a part of social institutions, political or eco- 
nomic problems involved in the area. Those facts and principles 
which the child needs to help him to interpret and understand 
should be assembled in close relationship, should be made avail- 
able. 

Educators should ask constantly what facts and principles of 
history, geography, arithmétic, and science do young people need 
assembled in close relationship in order that they may understand 
and reflect upon American institutions and problems? What kinds 
of examples, episodes, graphic and pictorial representations, prob- 
lems, statistics, facts do they need to comprehend the interde- 
pendence of the modern world; the wise distribution and use of 
all its resources such as coal, iron, oil, and land; the improvement 
of education; the culture of American people? What kinds of 
experiences must they have to make clear, and identify them- 
selves with these problems which make living together possible. 
Those responsible for the education of children should ask them- 
selves these questions in order that in the effort to answer them 
they will become wise, far-seeing guides who are at the same 
time ready to help the children to take each succeeding step which 
will lead toward this understanding of life to make possible rich 
living here and now, and the continuance and growth to a finer 
way of sharing life together. Part of this understanding comes 
through constructing those things and carrying out those processes 
which will make it more possible to understand and to share in 
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the basic life experiences of people with whom the youth of today 
comes in close contact. 

It has been stated that the starting point is with the children 
and that the experiences provided by the school should help to 
satisfy their immediate needs and desires in a social group, and to 
reveal new needs and desires. These needs and desires should be 
analyzed in order that the ones which are really fundamental may 
be cared for as richly as possible and those which are transitory 
may be quickly satisfied and allowed to pass. They should be 
analyzed with the basic urges to activity in mind—that is, the 
urge to physical activity, such as sports, games, hiking,- dancing, 
and the like; the urge which leads to satisfying the normal daily 
needs in the home, such as helping with the marketing, cooking, 
laying the table, arranging flowers, dusting, caring for clothing; 
and in the school such activities as adjusting the heat, light, and 
ventilation, arranging flowers, and the like. Besides, this actual 
participation in the daily routine is an important element of this 
urge to satisfy our needs for food, clothing, and shelter. It is 
that urge which leads to what is called dramatic play which in- 
volves the living of adult life on the children’s level, colored by 
their imagination and limited by their experience. For example, 
playing mother and father, and going through. all the happen- 
ings of the day as the children see them; playing at keeping store 
or market; playing Indian with a tepee built of discarded poles 
and burlap. The play may be with miniature or life-size objects. 

Then, there is the urge to investigate and experiment which 
is very closely related to the one which is concerned with satis- 
fying basic human needs, but sometimes comes strongly and inde- 
pendently to the fore. For example, experimentation with elec- 
tricity, trying to make a wet cell ring a door bell or light a 
bulb, or to experiment with dyes and stains, with weaving, making 
candles, and the like. And, finally, there is the urge which leads 
to the esthetic, the desire to enhance the line, form, or color of 
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those things with which the child comes in contact, or bring about 
a harmony of movement or tone. 

The most absorbing expression of these urges to the majority 
of children seems to be that of dramatic play with the urge to- 
ward physical activity, experimentation, and investigation with the 
esthetic very often closely woven into it or being instigated by 
it. But this is not always true because investigation and experi- 
mentation and the creation of something beautiful may grow out 
of a real situation involved in satisfying daily needs, or physical 
activity may hold the center of interest for a time. 


GUIDANCE IN THE USE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Through examples of the way in which children may be 
helped to satisfy their needs and desires will be shown the part 
which industrial arts may play in building worthy attitudes toward 
the world in which they live. Also will be shown how to help 
build an understanding of the kind of food, clothing, and shelter 
which is necessary to maintain health and comfort, and to bring 
about that esthetic satisfaction which contributes to the factors 
of health and comfort. In guiding children toward this desirable 
attitude the school should provide the opportunity to experience 
those processes which are fundamental to such an understanding 
because through experiencing children will more clearly identify 
themselves with the problem, and so develop. a sympathetic 
understanding of the people who are involved in the work of the 
world. 

First, it seems best to make clear the distinction which it is 
believed exists between craftwork and industrial arts since they 
are frequently confused. Craftwork may be defined as an oc- 
cupation requiring art or skill. Craftwork in the school is the 
handwork or construction itself without consideration of its 
significance in the social development other than that which is 
attached to the child himself as he constructs and uses what he 
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makes. Industrial art is that part of the curriculum which deals 
with the changes of form which man makes in objects to in- 
crease their value to him, and a study of the problems of the 
people involved in making these changes. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CRAFTWORK 
AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Following is a brief example of the use of craftwork and the 
values which seem to attach to it: 

John went to the clay bin, took a large lump of clay, returned 
to his table and wedged his clay, rolled out coils, and, by care- 
fully placing one coil upon another and working them together, 
made a bowl. The bow! was fired, glazed, and fired again. During 
the course of construction difficulties arose. It was hard to gain 
dexterity in rolling coils so that they were long and even and 
smooth. The right amount of clay had to be used and it had to 
be just moist enough to be plastic but not sticky. Then there was 
much to be learned about how to set these coils one above the 
other so that they would form the shape desired. Also it was 
a problem to work them together, to weld them into one smooth 
piece so that no cracks would appear during the drying and 
firing. However, with careful guidance these difficulties were met, 
and without too great a struggle were surmounted. The bowl 
was well built, was large enough to use, was as fine in proportion 
as a child of his age and ability could make, and the glaze was a 
color which he enjoyed. The making of this bow! brought great 
satisfaction to John. He will use it and enjoy it because it is well 
made, of good size, fine in shape and proportion, and because 
the people about him whose opinions he values will share his 
satisfaction in the bowl. 

The creating of this bowl was a fine emotional experience. 
The actual labor involved consumed a certain amount of surplus 
physical and nervous energy. There were tensions and releases 


The Almost Complete Identification of the Child 
with the Mexican Culture Helps to Develop 
Sympathetic Understanding 
Courtesy of Los Angeles Public Schools 

Los Angeles, California 
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in the difficulties met and satisfactorily solved, and there was con- 
tinued satisfaction in the completed bowl. This child developed 
confidence in himself because there was a fair balance between 
success and failure. He achieved a sense of adequacy because 
his efforts were valued by those who seemed important to him. 

When such an activity is carried on in the group there are 
other problems and other values. The children must plan ways 
of going to and from the clay bin without jostling each other 
and getting clay on themselves or the furniture. Or they may 
work out a system whereby two or three children serve the group 
with clay. There is the problem of covering the tables or desks 
with paper or oilcloth, the problem of getting water and tools, 
the possible sharing in the use of tools, sharing in ideas as to 
methods used, as to suitability of bowl planned, as to beauty 
of line and proportion. This sharing and using of tools and ma- 
terials while working side by side helps to build right attitudes 
toward others. It gives the child a sense of belonging. His ef- 
forts must be so guided that his contributions will be valued 
by the group, will establish his status as an important member, 
and thus develop a feeling of personal and social adequacy. Any 
other well-guided craft problems using various materials such 
as wood, metal, cloth, paper, and the like will carry similar op- 
portunities for growth. On the other hand, industrial arts when 
considered as an integral part of a school curriculum which pro- 
vides for experiences to help children understand and appreciate 
the resources of the world and the problems of the people in 
making use of these resources contributes all of these and many 
other values. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN A STUDY OF CALIFORNIA HISTORY 


A group of ten-year-old children had an interesting adven- 
ture in finding out about California.’ Because of a previous ex- 








‘A fifth grade group working with Miss Helen Bouton, University Elementary 
School, University of California at Los Angeles. 
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perience the children were talking of the explorers of the Middle 
Ages, and instead of the traditional approach to the study of 
history by way of the Atlantic seaboard they began with the 
west coast to learn about the period of exploration and early 
settlement in California. They studied intensively the pastoral 
period between 1826 and 1848 with a later study of modern 
California. 

Some of the experiences involved in the study of the pastoral 
period were: 


2 
. Made pictorial map of the explorers’ voyages. 
. Read about Indian tribes of early California. 
. Made sketches of homes of different tribes and recorded 
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Examined large pictorial maps. 


them on map. 
Read legends of California Indians. 


. Played stories and legends. 

. Read of the coming of the Spanish padres. 

. Found out how, where, and why the missions were built. 
. Visited the San Gabriel and San Fernando Missions. 

10. 
11. 
12. 


Located these missions on the pictorial map. 

Listened to the story of the founding of Los Angeles. 

Visited the Plaza, Olvera Street, and the Avila house. 

a. Discussed the most interesting points; construction of 
the house, furniture, and so on. 

b. Read stories of early Los Angeles and the families who 
settled on land grants. 

c. Read to find out how the people lived. 


. Played an early morning scene on a rancho. Marked off 


house and patio on the ground. 


. Discussed the possibility of building a real adobe with a 


patio. 

a. Attempted to make plans. 

b. Selected a site for the building. 
c. Attempted to estimate cost. 
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d. Realized the lack of satisfactory information. 


15. Visited Casa Adobe. 


a. Made a plan of Casa Adobe. 

b. Studied construction and materials. 

c. Made sketches of details. 

d. Made a list of furnishings with brief descriptions. 


16. Consulted books and illustrations. 
17. Visited a brickyard where adobe bricks are made and 


found out about size, cost, and the like. 


18. Decided to make a house including a living room, bed- 


room, and patio. 


19. With the assistance of an experienced builder estimated 


the probable cost and raised the necessary funds through 
the sale of food. 


20.+Measured and staked off the site. 


a. Dug trench for the foundation. 
b. Built forms. 
c. Poured the cement. 


21. Went to the brickyard to order the adobe bricks. 


a. Observed and assisted in making bricks. 

b. Returned several times to turn the bricks as they were 
drying. 

c. Watched the making and firing of different kinds of 
commercial bricks. 


22. Began the construction of the walls of the house assisted 


by a young Mexican who understood this type of building. 
Continued working on construction of walls with proper 
placement of windows until roof was reached. 


23. Put on a shake roof with the assistance of an expert. 
24. Made plans for the doors and constructed them accord- 


ing to specifications after consulting various authorities. 


25. Dug out area below door spaces in which to build thres- 


holds, measured and sawed wood, inserted it in spaces 
prepared. 








26. 


27. 
28. 


30. 


i. 
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33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 
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Decided to have doors swing outward because rooms were 
small. 

Learned to make wooden shutters. 

Found how to lay tile packed closely in sand and laid the 
floors. 


. Decided to use blue for ceiling similar to that used in the 


Casa Adobe. 

Studied designs used by early Californians. 

a. Made and selected best designs. 

b. Painted the beams of the ceiling. 

Made plans for the rugs as to size, design, color scheme. 

a. Submitted designs to group and after group criticism 
made a design which represented best efforts of group. 

b. Wove the rug on the hand loom. 

Planned color of hangings to harmonize with other fur- 

nishings. 

a. Measured to find amount of materials needed. 

b. Dyed materials and made articles by hand. 

c. Hung draperies on iron rods. 

Examined the seals of old families. Made a pattern for 

the seal, using ideas and designs from originals. 

Read about the water supply of the early Californians. 

a. Found where the well was usually placed. 

b. Made plans, and constructed the framework of the 
wall for the well. 

c. Laid bricks around the well, forming a wall. 

Visited Casa Adobe again and examined the furniture. 

a. Found pictures of furniture. 

b. Decided to make a table, two chairs, and a bed. 

Made plans for table, bed, and chair according to scale. 

Found the type of lumber used, obtained some, cut it into 

correct lengths, and constructed two chairs. 

Consulted books and decided to use leather laced on for 

backs and seats of chairs instead of rushes. 
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39. 


40. 
41. 


42. 


43. 


46. 
47. 
48. 


49. 
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Made a bed, a simple frame, using braided rope instead of 

springs. 

Stained both chairs and bed a dark brown. 

Decided to make clothing. 

Read about styles of clothing and studied pictures. 

. Made sketches. 

Made patterns. 

. Decided upon amount of unbleached muslin needed; 

also desirable and typical colors. 

e. Measured and dyed cloth. 

f. Cut out and sewed costumes. 

Found out about materials used for clothing, blankets, 

bedding and other household use. 

a. Read of material; that much came by boat from Europe, 
the Orient, and New England. 

b. Read about cotton and wool which were prepared and 
woven into cloth. 


aoop 


Sheared wool; washed, carded, spun, and wove it on looms 

which they had made. 

a. Experimented with vegetable dyes. 

b. Removed seed from cotton by hand and with a home- 
made gin; then carded, spun, and wove it. 


. Made soft soap from fat with lye leached by class from 


hardwood ashes; made hard soap from commercial lye. 


. Gathered clay from a bank near the school, refined it, and 


made pottery. 

Made a kiln and fired the pottery. 

Built an oven and a stove. 

Found out about food used at this period, its source, and 
preparation. Prepared, served, and ate several meals. 
Held a housewarming. 


The children played the lives of the people of the pastoral 


period for many days in the house. They played rounding up and 
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branding the cattle; harvesting, threshing, and winnowing the 
grain; they cooked and ate; they played wash day, held fiestas and 
ceremonies. 

The difference between such construction and play in school 
and that outside of school is that the children in school have the 
advantage of the expert guidance of a trained teacher who can lift 
both construction and play to high levels leading to new interests 
and new situation; who can help the children to face problems 
fairly and unselfishly; who can arrange a supplementary environ- 
ment which is made rich by pictures, lantern slides, charts, books, 
illustrations, and models; who can help to extend the environment 
through well-chosen and well-planned excursions; and who, 
finally, can make possible a summarizing and sharing of the 
responses to these experiences through well-guided discussion. 

The children were encouraged as they went along to compare 
in imagination these experiences as they were carried on then with 
similar experiences as they are carried on today. Several short com- 
parative studies were made with modern life, but for the most 
part they were asked to save these questions until they had finished 





Cooking in the Patio of the California House 
Courtesy of University Elementary School 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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playing at being people of the rancho period. When they were 
ready they made an intensive study of modern agricultural and 
industrial California, considering the agriculture of Los Angeles 
County, the great central valley of the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento Rivers, and something of the water supply and hydroelec- 
tric power which have made possible the industrial development. 

These children were helped to understand their place in the 
state in which they are living and to understand that this develop- 
ment as they experienced it through reading, looking at pictures, 
hearing experts talk, taking excursions to museums and early 
California houses; through construction, experiments, dramatic 
play, rhythmic expression, painting, drawing, music had been a 
growing process. They were helped to generalize their findings to 
the extent to which ten-year-olds are able to generalize. The 
experiences were broad and varied enough to satisfy the needs and 
interests of all. 

The children were helped to go back in the history of California 
so that they would understand that life is a growing, ever-widen- 
ing progression from the simple to the complex so that they would 
have the opportunity to experience in a simple way those processes 
which are fundamental to satisfying the basic needs of a people 
and in order that these processes might stand out in bold relief 
against the more complex present. 

For example, the children who gathered their own clay, washed 
it; wedged it, formed their bowls over molds, made a kiln, and 
fired their pieces had a fine basis for the understanding of what 
was going on at a modern pottery when they visited one. After 
this they understood rather well how their own dishes were made, 
and began to be aware of the social problems involved in the 
factory. 

The same was true of experiences with clothing. The children 
made their clothing of dyed, unbleached muslin, but were encour- 
aged to find out what materials were used and why, how prepared, 
and, through their own shearing, washing of wool, carding, spin- 
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ning, and weaving it, and carding, spinning, and weaving of 
cotton, had gained enough understanding of cloth making so that 
when textile factories were visited they had an appreciation of 
what was going on. They also had a background which made a 
consideration of the sheep raising in Antelope Valley and cotton 
growing in the San Joaquin Valley interesting and meaningful. 
Building the forms and pouring the cement for the foundation, 
helping to make adobe bricks, and laying them with mortar; 
seeing how the commonly used brick is made and fired, all formed 
a basis of appreciation and understanding of this type of building 
construction. 

The working and consulting with experts along various lines 
was a valuable experience, giving the children a glimpse into the 
world of reality and an appreciation of the knowledge and skill of 
workers in these fields. All this made possible to the children the 
identifying of themselves as a part of this important development 
of life, and through having many such experiences they became 
more and more a part of this on-going life about them. In a situa- 
tion where there is such a variety of opportunity for experiencing 
everyone finds his place. Some children who were not so successful 
as potters, nor perhaps as weavers, or who may not have been of 

much help in the extensive study that was to be done, were Jose 
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Tozi’s right-hand men in making mortar or laying bricks. All the 
children helped in this construction, but some children found their 
greatest satisfaction in this part of the work. 

The painters made the wall hanging, and thrilled over illustrat- 
ing the adventures which developed during dramatic play. The 
designers decorated the ceiling, others planned the hangings and 
furniture, while still others were interested in the food experimen- 
tation and preparation. Each person found his place and genuinely 
felt that he had made his contribution to this interesting experi- 
ence. 

The children’s ability to get along together was challenged con- 
tinually. There were always several groups working at one time 
which involved their planning separate places to work, the tools 


Transportation Fascinates Children. Building a Train 
is Almost More Fun Than Riding on One. It Allows 
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and materials for each group, a fair division of time and oppor- 
tunity to work and express ideas within the group. 

The experiences in this activity were broad, well-balanced, and 
varied enough to meet the needs of all and to build attitudes on the 
basis of adequate and unbiased information. Creating these things 
which were fine and beautiful was a satisfactory emotional experi- 
ence, for the creating was always followed by the use of the com- 
pleted article to satisfy the needs of the group. And finally, these 
children really felt that they were a small but integral part of the 
social and economic life of California. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
IN A STUDY OF MODERN CHINA 


A group of nine-year-olds wished to find out something about 
Modern China. The semester before these children had built boats 
which would really float. They had loaded their boats with cargo 
of many kinds and carried it to various ports of the world. A group 
of them were starting off to China with petroleum when the 
semester ended. They regretted that they would not have an 
opportunity to play going to China. 

The teacher who was to guide the group in the fall knew about 
this. When school opened she helped the pupils to recall what 
they had been doing when school closed. She shared with them 
many things which she had collected. 

Following is a brief outline of some of the experiences which 
these children had while finding out about China:? 


1. Talked of what they would see at the harbor at Shanghai. 
The teacher who had just returned from such a trip told 
many interesting stories, showed large photographs, dressed 
figures, forms of transportation in miniature such as the 
jinrikisha, wheelbarrow, and sedan chair. 


* Carried out under the guidance of Mrs. Bessie Hoyt Persels in the University 
Elementary School, University of California at Los Angeles. 
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. Took turns riding up and down the sidewalk in a jinrikisha, 


wheelbarrow, and sedan chair of actual size. These had 
been constructed by a previous class. 


. Located Shanghai and other places in China, also routes on 


an outline map projected by the teacher. 


. Illustrated map after studying books, pictures, and objects. 


(This was carried on through much of the semester. ) 
Listened to teacher tell of her experiences on arriving in 
Shanghai. 


. Wanted to play coming to Shanghai by tender, going 


through the customs, and being carried to various destina- 
tions. Play not entirely satisfactory. 


. Found it necessary to read more, look at pictures, and talk 


with teacher to gain clearer idea before play could be satis- 
factory. Seeing a moving picture helped. 


. Broke the jinrikisha and sedan chair while playing. Had to 


find out more about them in order to repair them properly. 


. During play pretended cloak room and tables were homes. 


After a time were dissatisfied with this. Decided to build a 
home in which they could really play. 

Read and looked at pictures to find out about different 
kinds of houses. Read of rich homes first. Articles of furni- 
ture, hangings, and the like, from such homes were brought 
in. Finally decided home of well-to-do would be too dif_i- 
cult to build in the schoolroom and that the poor people 
seemed to do more interesting things anyway. Decided to 
build the mud-brick home of the millet farmer of northern 
China. 

Took a trip to Chinatown to visit Wang’s house from the 
“Good Earth” sets. There also saw the living room of a 
prosperous merchant. Rode in jinrikishas, bought Chinese 
articles, observed the use of the abacus, and ate a Chinese 
lunch with chopsticks. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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18. 
19. 


20. 
21. 
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Read and looked at pictures to find out how the farmer 

builds his house. 

Decided to build a miniature house of mud-brick to find out 

just how the farmer builds his house, but decided that it 

would be necessary to substitute other materials for a house 

large enough to play in which could be built in the class- 

room. Decided to use wood frame, paper, and cloth cov- 

ering painted mud color. 

Large house and small house were to be the same propor- 

tion as farmer’s house in picture. Large house to be as nearly 

the size of farmer’s house as possible. Decided to build it 7 

by 8 feet. 

Learned how to draw front and side elevations and floor 

plan. Drew floor plan on schoolroom floor with chalk and 

yardstick. Figured amount of wood, nails, cloth, and paper 

needed. Sent order for materials to the office. 

Measured and cut wood. Built and covered frame. 

Read and studied pictures of roofs and listened to the 

teacher tell about the roof of the Chinese farmer’s house 

which she had visited. Listed steps in preparation for build- 

ing of roof: 

a. Ridgepole of bamboo. 

b. Other long poles of bamboo to support the roof. 

c. Short bamboo sticks laid closely together at right angles 
to form mat foundation of roof. 

d. Border of tiles around edge. 

e. Mud and grass mixture spread on bamboo mat. 

f. Layer.of grass pressed into mud. 

Held ridgepole ceremony. 

Constructed roof. 

Designed and constructed windows and doors. 

Designed and constructed furniture, tables and benches of 

wood, brick bed, stove, and water barrel. Made a quilt. 
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22. Constructed miniature mud-brick house. Children took 


23. 


24. 


25. 


turns at different jobs: 

a. Examined large brick and decided how large to make 
small brick so that praportion would be correct. 

b. Found out how bricks are made. 

c. Found out difference between earth which is largely 
clay and that which is sandy. 

d. Made molds and with these made many bricks. 

e. Learned how to lay bricks. 

f. Learned of lintels, window, and door frames. 

Decided to make clothing. 

Looked at coolie hat and clothing brought by teacher. 

Read stories of clothing and looked at pictures. Decided to 

make jackets, trousers, and hats. Dyed material, cut pat- 

terns, cut out clothing, sewed it together, fitted each other. 

Enjoyed examining beautiful silk embroidered robes and 

elaborate headdresses worn in the days of the emperors, 

loaned by a Chinese. 

Listened to story of foot binding and the wearing of queues. 

Read stories of silk. 

Listened to the teacher tell the story of how silk making 

was developed and how the secret got out of China. 

Read about importance of silk industry of China, Japan, 

and other parts of the world. 

Located silk centers of world on map. 

Heard stories of silk boats, those that carry silk. 

Heard about processes involved in the making of cloth 

from raw silk. 

Looked at pictures. 

Raised silk worms. 

Reeled silk from the cocoons and degummed it. 

Learned names of places from which most of our silk 

comes. 

Learned something of lives of workers in factories in China. 





26. 


ats 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
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Read about chopsticks. 

Looked at different kinds of chopsticks. 

Made chopsticks from dowel rod. 

Wanted dishes to eat from. 

Read to find out about what kinds of dishes are used by 
farmers of northern China, and how they are made. 
Examined Chinese bowls and looked at _ illustrations. 
Studied designs. Cut out patterns, made templates; made 
models; poured molds and cast many bowls; then decor- 
ated and fired them. 

Located on map the principal pottery and porcelain manu- 
facturing centers in China. 

Found out something about working conditions in these 
centers. 

Found out the difference between pottery and porcelain. 
Found out something about glazes. 

Visited a pottery factory. Compared working conditions 
there with those they had read about in China. 

Wanted to find out more about food in China. 

Discussed food eaten in Chinatown and food seen in the 
markets there. 

Read about food of people in different parts of China and 
why it varies. 

Learned of tea-growing, rice, and millet. 

Learned of fishing methods. 

Found out about many of our foods that came to us origi- 
nally from China. 

Cooked Chinese food in their Chinese stove. 

Ate food with chopsticks from own dishes. 

Made a Chinese book. 

Read of Chinese books and printing. 

Shredded linen rags and made paper. 

Read of the way in which Chinese make paper. 

Made ink. 
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Experimented with ink stick. 
32. Made an abacus to help in counting when playing market. 
Learned of Chinese money. 


Similar social relationships were built up among the children 
and between the children and teacher as in the California experi- 
ence, but this group of children developed appreciation and under- 
standing of a very different group of people, a group who are 
playing a very important part in our changing civilization today, 
and who have in the past contributed much to our culture. They 
learned much of this contribution in art by visiting the museum 
and seeing Chinese paintings, beautiful brocades and embroideries, 
and unexcelled porcelains. 

The children developed also an appreciation and sympathy for 
the problems of the Chinese. For example, they compared the 
means of unloading cargoes in China with those of handling car- 
goes in Los Angeles Harbor, and they compared the coolies at the 
customs jetty with the longshoreman of our harbor as to hours of 
work, mode of living, and the like, and decided that the Chinese 
coolies had to work much harder and got much less for their work 
in the way of comfort and pleasure. 

This group of children learned of the vastness of the country, 
of the millions of hungry people, of the lack of roads and means 
of communication, and the great want and meagerness of the lives 
of the majority. 

The children contrasted the Chinese working men’s homes and 
their many discomforts, inconveniences, and lack of sanitation with 
our more comfortable modern homes. They compared what they 
read of conditions in the factories in China with the conditions 
they found in the factories here. This was all on a nine-year-old 
level and was intended only to develop an awareness of the prob- 
lems of the young Chinese in their country. In addition to this they 


learned many things which helped them to understand their own 
culture. 
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During the course of construction of their house the children 
visited houses which were being built in the neighborhood, and 
because of their own background of experience were more aware 
of what was going on and were able to bring back new ideas for 
their own construction. They talked with the experts on the job 
and the children developed an appreciation for the knowledge and 
skill of these workers. 

The children learned how bricks are made and laid, something 
which many adults do not know. They learned of lintels, window 
and door frames, and ridgepoles. 

After making a mold, casting a bow! from it, and firing it they 
had a background of understanding which made it possible for 
them to understand what was going on at the pottery factory when 
they visited there. After their experiences with silk the children 
had a basis of interest for the processes of manufacturing. They 
learned something of simple books, of the beginning of printing, 
of the ingredients and manufacture of ink. They learned that 
paper is a fiber broken down into pulp and rolled out into a thin 
smooth sheet. These are just a few of the many experiences which 
have made life more meaningful to the members of this group. 


CONCLUSION 


It would seem that in experiences such as those just described 
where children are handling materials and changing the form of 
materials there would be an excellent opportunity to help them 
to realize that beauty may be a part of every object whether it be 
useful or purely decorative; and there would be an opportunity 
to help them to develop the habit of making fine choices when- 
ever there is a reason to choose, and to express the principles of 
art in all they do. 

It would seem that in a school where opportunity is offered for 
such carefully organized experiences; where a growing sequence 
of experiences is planned to meet the needs and desires of maturing 
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children—experiences in our immediate environment and experi- 
ences in other cultures and other ages—the children will learn of 
the uses of the resources of the world, of the processing and distri- 
bution of such materials; and of the problems of the people in- 
volved in this work. And that through these experiences they will 
develop skills and knowledges which will make possible a con- 
tinual lifting to higher levels of experience and understanding. 
Children so guided must surely gain a way of thinking, working, 
and sharing which will bring about a fair degree of rich, coop- 
erative, harmonious living together. 
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CHAPTER VII 


NEWER PRACTICES INVOLVING DRAMATIC PLAY 


CORINNE A. SEEDS, Assistant Professor of Education 


University of California at Los Angeles 


In a poem of his later years entitled “Development,” Robert 
Browning expressed himself as follows: 


My Father was a scholar and knew Greek. 
When I was five years old, I asked him once 
“What do you read about?” 
“The siege of Troy.” 
“What is a siege and what is Troy?” 
Whereat 
He piled up chairs and tables for a town, 
Set me a-top for Priam, called our cat 
Helen, enticed away from home (he said) 
By wicked Paris, who crouched somewhere close 
Under the footstool, being cowardly, 
But whom—since she was worth the pains, poor puss— 
Towzer and Tray,—our dogs, the Atreidai,—sought 
By taking Troy to get possession of. 
—Always when great Achilles ceased to sulk, 
(My pony in the stable)—forth would prance 
And put to flight Hector—our page-boy’s self. 


This taught me who was who and what was what; 
So. far I rightly understood the case 

At five years old; a huge delight it proved 

And still proves—thanks to that instructor sage 

My Father, who knew better than turn straight 
Learning’s full glare on weak-eyed ignorance, 

Or, worse yet, leave weak eyes to grow sand-blind; 
Content with darkness and vacuity.) 


* Robert Browning, The Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert Brown- 
ing. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1895, pp. 1002-1003. 
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Here we find a great poet paying tribute to a teacher who made 
use of one of childhood’s most natural means of learning which 
today in educational terminology is called dramatic play. Simply 
and with strength he has expressed the finest justification to be 
found anywhere for the use of dramatic play in the education of 
the young. Browning, in a poet’s way, has here joined forces with 
Plato, Froebel, and Dewey, each of whom has declared in his own 
way that “play is the chief, almost the only mode of education for 
the child in the years of later infancy.”’ But, Browning even more 
than the others, pleads for a way of teaching children which is a 
“huge delight” to them and which satisfies their needs in such a 
way that it leaves them ever reaching out for more ways of express- 
ing ideas instead of using methods of guidance which close their 
minds forever, leaving them “content with darkness and vacuity.” 

Is it not surprising that a poet should recognize and express so 
clearly the values of such experiences when many professional 
educators as yet have refused to grant to dramatic play its rightful 
place in the life of the school? These same educators give lip 
service to the belief that children learn through the satisfaction of 
their needs and desires, but forget that many of these needs arise 
naturally as children play. School life for young children is limited 
in its opportunities for learning naturally when no provision is 
made for dramatic play. 


WHAT IS DRAMATIC PLAY? 


What is this experience, much discussed and so little used in 
school? It is one so commonly observed out of school by those who 
are interested in the things children do, that it is simply taken for 
granted and seldom is it analyzed to discover the growth values 
inherent in it. It is so universal that illustrations of it may be found 
in the literature of the present and the past. In the opening chapter 


* John Dewey, How We Think. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1933, p. 
210. 
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of Lincoln Steffens Autobiography he shares with his readers many 
of the dramatic-play experiences in which he engaged as a child 
when he was attempting in his way to become a part of the life of 
California, emerging as it was then from the wild days of the 
Gold Rush. Typical of the best of these is the following: 


I think I see, as from a window, safe and without fear, a wild, 
long-horned steer, lassoed by three mounted vaqueros who spread 
out and held him till he was tied to a tree. No one else recollects 
this scene but it might well have happened. Sacramento was a 
center for ranches and mines. Lying in an angle of the Sacra- 
mento and the American Rivers, the town was the heart of the 
life, the trade, and the vice of the great valley of wheat and cattle 
ranches, of the placer mining of the foothills, of the steamboat 
traffic with San Francisco, and, by the new railroad, with the 
world beyond. I remember seeing the mule teams ringing into 
town, trains of four or five huge, high wagons, hauled by from 
twelve to twenty and more belled mules and horses driven by 
one man, who sometimes walked, sometimes rode the saddled 
near wheel-horse. Cowboys, mostly Mexicans and called vaqueros, 
used to come shouting on bucking bunches of bronchos into 
town to mix with the teamsters, miners, and steamboat men in 
the drinking, gambling, girling, fighting, of those days. My 
infant mind was snapping wide-eyed shots of these rough scenes 
and coloring and completing them with pictures painted on my 
memory by the conversations I overheard. I seem to have known 
of the gold strikes up in the mountains, of finding silver over 
the Range in Nevada, of men getting rich, or broke, or shot. I 
was kept away from this, of course, and I heard and saw it always 
darkly, under a shadow of disapproval. Other ideas and ideals 
were held up in the light for me. But secretly I was impatient to 
grow up and go out into that life, and meanwhile I played I was 
a teamster, a gun-playing, broncho-busting vaquero, or a hearty 
steamboat man, or a steamboat. I remember having a leaf from 
our dining-table on the floor, kneeling on it, and taking hold of 
one end, jerking it backward over the carpet, tooting like a 
steamboat whistle. Three or four big chairs and all the small 
chairs in the house made me a mountain train of wagons and 
mules; a clothes line tied to the leader and strung through the 
other chairs was a rein which I could jerk just as the black- 
bearded teamsters did. And, of course, any chair is a horse for a 
boy who is a would-be vaquero.! 


* Lincoln Steffens, The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1931, pp. 8-9. 
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Hendrik Van Loon, H. G. Wells, Sigrid Undset, and Hervey 
Allen, all writers of exceptional insight into the lives of human 
beings, have recognized that dramatic-play experiences are inher- 
ent in child-living and as a result the children in their books play 
and learn happily and abundantly through it as do nearly all 
normal boys and girls. 


An illustration of the unguided, free play of children outside of 
school, recorded by an interested observer who was unseen by the 
players, will make clear just what is meant by dramatic play and 
also provide a basis for analyzing and defining the term. 


When Tom was eight and Bruce was ten, Bruce returned 
from a trip to the mountains where he had enjoyed a ride on an 
inclined railway. He told Tom about it and suggested that it 
would be fun to build one. As the lot where they were playing 
was situated on the side of a hill which makes a decided drop of 
six to eight feet at the sidewalk, the site for the railroad seemed 
ideal. A weird looking old shack was erected at the rear of the lot. 
This served as a station. An old coaster became the train itself. 
Several days were spent with ropes and pulleys in “rigging up” 
a contraption by which they could control the movements of the 
coaster as it descended and ascended the hill. Finally with the 
help of a neighbor who was interested in the children’s en- 
deavors, the railroad was ready to operate. For several trips the 
children in the neighborhood had the experience of riding on 
an inclined railroad. In fact, the fun lasted until the loads became 
too much for the ropes—a matter of some forty-five minutes. 

During the vacation days following Christmas when Tom 
was nine and Bruce was eleven, they, together with a group of 
boy friends, decided to erect on the lot a forest of Christmas trees. 
They begged from the neighbors all available ones and then car- 
ried home from the lots along Wilshire Boulevard all of those 
which had remained unsold. Soon the vacant lot became a forest 
where Daniel Boone, hunters, and woodsmen carried on various 
activities for a week. During this play, guns, knives, and toma- 
hawks were made. Half-faced camps were constructed. The boys 
built fires, cooked, and ate in the forest. If parents had not inter- 
vened they would have slept out of doors. At the end of the 
week, with school approaching and the trees fast becoming dry 
and unsightly, Tom’s father decided that the forest would have 
to be destroyed. At first the boys groaned but finally Bruce sug- 
gested that they could have a real forest fire. With hoses playing 
on the three sides of the lot where houses might be endangered 
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the boys experienced a feeling of what a real forest fire would 
be as the flames from nearly fifty pine trees, little and big, darted 
higher and higher and then finally died down as the trees crum- 
bled into ashes. 

During the summer vacation when the boys were thirteen and 
eleven respectively their parents sent them to a boys’ camp near 
Malibu where the activities of the Coast Guard cutter interested 
them immensely. The tales they heard of the capturing of men 
whose business it was to smuggle dope into Ventura, simply cap- 
tivated them. Upon their return each boy built for himself a 
Coast Guard cutter—that is, the sides of each boat were outlined 
with boards. The boats were placed side by side. Days were 
spent in equipping them properly for service. They searched for 
old kegs which they filled with water; they made from wood 
weapons of all kinds—knives, rifles, revolvers, and machine- 
guns. This done, they spent three days rigging these boats with 
sails (a gross error, of course). The mothers of the neighbor- 
hood furnished old sheets for the sails which could actually be 
furled and unfurled as the occasion demanded. During all of this 
time the boys were living the experiences so vitally that always 
when they had to leave their vessels they pretended to take in 
the sails, drop anchor, and descend into smaller boats which 
carried them to the imaginary shore. 

Several more days were spent in building a queer looking 
contraption of poles and gunny-sacks which later proved to be 
a cache for the storing of contraband goods. 

Finally, after nearly two weeks of hard work something 
seemed about to happen. A whole morning was spent by the 
boys in sitting in the boats apparently riding the waves. At 
frequent intervals through his crudely constructed telescope each 
boy surveyed the horizon far and wide. About two o'clock in the 
afternoon the long anticipated event occurred. Both boys sighted 
smugglers. They grabbed their machine guns and made a dash 
for the garage at the rear of the lot in which they were playing. 
The garage served as the cabins of their boats. Soon, out of the 
windows, the muzzles of the machine emerged. Judging by 
the sounds, the men on the Coast Guard cutters simply “peppered” 
the sea with shots. When a lull came, with rowing motions the 
boys moved to the (imaginary) boat of the smugglers and then 
seemed to lug heavy loads of goods to their cache. 

This play was enjoyed intensely for a period of three weeks 
until the reopening of school spoiled the fun. On each Saturday 
the boys repaired their boats and enjoyed being for a time 
captains of Coast Guard cutters. But during Christmas vacation 
the boys came out together, looked about, talked awhile, and then 
Bruce kicked his boat over and Tom imitated him, which marked 
the end for both boys of dramatic play on the lot. Practice for 
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skill in organized games seemed to predominate in their lives 
thereafter. 


Tom’s father, although complaining bitterly about “all this 
nonsense when the lawn needed mowing” did confess that each 
night while the boys were constructing their boats and playing 
that they were absorbed in books, trying to find out more about 
the Coast Guard cutters and the activities of the men on board, 


These cases illustrate kinds of data from which a few simple 
conclusions may be drawn: 


1. Dramatic play is a natural, unforced expression of childhood. 

2. This type of expression grows out of experience—either 
firsthand or vicarious—which is so thrilling and vital that 
the children are impelled to become a part of it. and do 
something about it. 

3. Because the impulse to express the experience is so strong 
no difficulty arises which seemingly cannot be surmounted 
by them. There is no work that must be done to forward 
their own ends which they will not attempt. This impulse 
is a tremendous drive to learning—to the remaking physi- 
cally, intellectually, emotionally, and socially of those per- 
sons impelled to action. 

4. Without guidance children make a part of themselves those 
experiences which are readily at hand. Often they are in- 
correct, meager, and incapable of giving satisfaction to chil- 
dren for any length of time. Sometimes when the world is 
filled with war and banditry, the children’s play is even 
destructive. But great possibilities for growth lie in such 

: experience with wise teacher-guidance. 

1 5. In play of this type the children are not living’ merely with 
the physical things with which they are playing, but in a 
large world of meanings both natural and social. The con- 
cepts which they are building are associated with the great 
world of reality, but the children are finding huge satisfac- 








Dramatic Play in the Harbor at the Beginning of a 
Boat, Harbor and Cargo Study. Children Are Using 
Blocks of Different Sizes As Boats 


Courtesy of University Elementary School 
University of California at Los Angeles 


tion in situations of their own making which they can con- 
trol. 

In summarizing it might be said that when experience, first- 
hand, vicarious, or imaginary, stimulates children to an expres- 
sion of it, through the identification of themselves with the per- 
sons or things involved in it, in order that they may get on the 
inside of the situation and find out how it feels to be there and 
control it, such activity is called dramatic play. The identification 
of the children themselves with other persons of things consti- 
tutes the essential difference between dramatic play and just play. 
If parents and teachers would make provision for this valuable 
educative activity the children must experience vitally and then 
be given the opportunity, materials, and guidance necessary to 
stimulate satisfying, “on-going” play. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF DRAMATIC PLAY AT DIFFERENT AGE LEVELS 


As children grow older the character of their dramatic play 
changes. From play which is almost individual, momentary, and 
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transitory in the early years of three and four, at seven and eight 
years it almost always includes the whole group of children and 
it assumes “on-going” aspects. Increasingly children are less sat- 
isfied to imagine that they have “properties” with which to play. 
They wish to make their play more satisfying by the use of real 
things and more and more they find increased enjoyment in 
creating those things for which they feel a need. 
\ The play is still the thing with the young child. He plays, then 
constructs and plays more, all in the same period. As the child 
becomes older he has times when he does nothing but play and 
3 other periods when he definitely works to make things with which 
to satisfy his play needs. In the upper elementary grades the play 
periods become fewer with the intervals between them increas- 
ingly longer, until interest is quite largely centered in the means 
which make the play possible. Interests built because of needs 
generated through play become of primary importance and finally 
dramatic play as such becomes one of childhood’s happy memories. 
The adult who has been unable to make the adjustment from 
imaginary play to interest in joy-bringing pursuits may often be 
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Putting Down the Gang-plank during Play in the 
Third Grade Harbor after the Boats and Harbor 
Facilities Have Been Built 

Courtesy of University Elementary School 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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found in an asylum where he still finds satisfaction in pretend- 
ing that he is Napoleon Bonaparte. Dramatic play serves a natural 
purpose, and when it is fulfilled life for normal individuals be- 
comes reality. 


WHAT ARE THE EDUCATIONAL VALUES OF DRAMATIC PLAY? 


Because of its tremendous value in furthering growth, teach- 
ers should stimulate and guide the dramatic-play experiences of 
children in school. More specifically some of these values are: 

1. Dramatic play provides for learning without undue emo- 

tional strain. 

The urge to dramatize life which children possess and by 
means of which they come into an understanding of life is natural. 
Working with a natural drive to activity is provocative of much 
learning without strain. To deny to children this natural way 
of finding out how it feels to be an adult and do the things that 
adults do robs them of happiness and understanding which 
should be theirs. Through play a child of seven years will gain 
a rather adequate understanding of the rules which govern the 
landing and taking off of planes at an airport, which if taught 
directly could never be completely understood by him. 

Teachers who have witnessed dramatic play and dramatic 
rhythm and have introduced these into their own programs which 
often tend to be formal are most enthusiastic about the results. 
One Canadian teacher wrote that she was absolutely convinced of 
the value of dramatic play when a boy in the eighth grade, who 
for seven years had been the school’s worst problem, became a 
changed fellow through being a “sacred ox” in the children’s 
play which included an Egyptian burial ritual. All teachers who 
accept dramatic play as a natural procedure and make use of it 
can cite numerous illustrations where children’s ways-of-behaving 
were modified for the better without pain. 

2. Dramatic play promotes democracy as a way of life. 
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Dramatic play provides situations where children may learn to 
live together democratically with each child making his contribu- 
tion for the good of all involved, and all of the children in turn 
recognizing, appreciating, and evaluating the activity of each. 

The description of play which follows illustrates how a teacher’ 
of six-year-old children, guided them through a situation arising 
in play to a more democratic way of living. This particular play 
was recorded after the children had worked and played together 
for a period of fifteen weeks. Through satisfying their needs as 
they arose, a rather interesting community had been constructed 
on the floor by these six-year-olds. At one end of the room was 
an airport enclosed by a rather rickety fence. Roads led to the 
oil fields, to the town, and to the dairy farm. In the town was 
an oil station, a post office, a park with play equipment for the 
children, a taxicab stand, a theater, and a bank. Houses, where 
the airplane pilots with their wives and children lived, lined the 
streets. 

Nine children were invited to play on this particular day. The 
girls became the mothers of families and took full charge of the 
various homes in the town. Some gave their houses a weekly 
cleaning, removing the furniture and dusting it thoroughly. One 
industrious mother sent her oldest child (a pipe-cleaner doll) to 
the grocery store to purchase bread and oranges for a picnic lunch. 
When the lunch was packed into a little basket and the five chil- 
dren (all pipe-cleaner dolls) were dressed in their best clothing, 
the mother rang for a taxi which was not long in dashing up to 
the front of the house, as the taxi-driver had been most impa- 
tiently waiting at his stand for a fare. Mother and children en- 
tered the taxi and after a long ride they came to the park (a 
shallow pan which had been planted with real grass which at 
that time was as tall as the youngest child). The children ran to 
the grass while the mother argued with the taxi-driver over the 


* From a report of an observation of the work of Helen Sue Read, General Su- 
pervisor, Los Angeles County. 
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amount of the fare. She accused him of “driving around and 
around” instead of taking the shortest way to the park. She set- 
tled the bill after he had promised to take them home at night 
by the shortest route. Several other mothers saw what a good time 
this mother and her children were having! Soon the park was full 
of picnickers all having a glorious time—the mothers talking 
about their husbands and children, the children chasing each other 
and playing. The taxi-driver cruised round and round hoping to 
be called at any moment to drive the families home again—which 
he did in due time—in time for the mothers “‘to get suppers for the 
busy fathers.” 

At the other end of the room the boys were engaged in business 
pursuits. Some of them were driving mail and passenger planes; 
some were operating the airport, taking and selling tickets, blow- 
ing the siren, and puffing out the wind-sock; some were driving 
trucks which carried mail from the airport to the post office and 
from the post office to the airport; some were operating trucks 
which carried oil and gasoline for the planes (some of them bring- 
ing gasoline from the oil-derricks on the hills at the edge of the 
community). Some boys were driving fire trucks. Others were 
policemen, traffic officers, and milk-truck drivers. The roads and 
streets of the community were alive with traffic on this busy day. 

However, as in real life, all things were not running smoothly 
at all times. The six-year-old traffic officer at the crossroad seemed 
to be having much difficulty in handling his traffic due to the 
number of fires in the community. The sirens of the fire engines 
were continually shrieking as the great red trucks dashed along 
the streets. Even the house at the dairy farm sent in an alarm. 
Finally so much dissatisfaction seemed to be manifested on the 
part of the boys that the teacher called the playing groups to- 
gether for a discussion. When all of the children were seated and 
were attentive the teacher said, “It seems to me that I have never 
known of so many fires in one day!” 

Immediately the six-year-old traffic officer, his face red and 
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swollen with indignation, was on his feet saying, “Yes, that’s so! 
There were so many fires that the gas trucks and mail trucks 
wouldn’t stop when the sirens blew. They wouldn’t mind me!” 

The truck-drivers disliked the implication that they were not 
law-abiding citizens. Almost with one accord they arose and de- 
manded indignantly, “How can the mail plane leave on time if 
the mail is not delivered to it from the post office? How can the 
mail plane go if it has no gas? How can the trucks sit by the 
road all the time and still do their work?” 

After much discussion the children concluded that the .work 
of the community was important—that it must be done—and, 
that thereafter there could be only ¢wo fires in one play period. 

Here, the children through their own living together in dra- 
matic play met a crisis which was real to them. Through discus- 
sion which involved a harmonizing of various individual interests 
they learned to control themselves for the good of each and all. 
Each one through the reconstrution of his own way-of-behaving 
helped to lift to a higher level the living of the whole group. 
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3. Dramatic play provides for child - living in the classroom. 

Dramatic play creates in the classroom situations which may 
be called life situations for children. It provides the opportunity 
for children really to live; to play, and through it to feel needs, 
the satisfaction of which constitutes worthy living for them. When 
children satisfy needs which they feel are vital to them, learning 
is a natural result. 

Playing, realizing needs, satisfying these, and playing again 
on an ever higher level, feeling more needs on that higher level, 
and satisfying them constitutes life and education for a child. The 
illustration which follows will serve to show how needs felt dur- 
ing dramatic play lead to experiences which involve the widening 
and deepening of meanings which we call education. 


PLAY WITH “MOVING THINGS” LEADS TO COMMUNITY LIVING 


With materials and tools for making boats, trains, airplanes, 
or buses most of the children in the six-year-old group made air- 
planes. (A “good” airplane can be made by a six-year-old in one 
work period! ) At playtime these planes were “flown” around the 
school yard. Each child, holding ‘his plane aloft in the air, ran 
round and round at the same time making a good imitation of 
the noise an airplane makes. The satisfaction was more complete 
because the teacher, too, flew her plane. It was much fun and 
naturally more children made planes the next day. Each day the 
planes were improved through evaluation after work, and each 
day, time was taken to play with them. By the end of a week.the 
planes had reached a standard of workmanship satisfactory to 
six-year-olds. During play period some of the children were doing 
interesting things with their planes. They were living so vitally 
as pilots that they were caring for their planes with the zeal of 
real pilots. Some of the children were putting their planes under 
apple boxes which the teacher had placed in the room thinking 
that some of the children might wish to use them for houses. Of 
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course the teacher realized that to the children these boxes were 
hangars, and one day after play-time when she felt it was time 
for their interests to be moving forward, the teacher said, “Boys 
and girls, for several days now John and Henry have been doing 
something different with their planes. Instead of placing them 
on the floor by the windows when they have come back from 
a trip, they have done something else. They have placed them 
under those apple boxes. I wonder why they did that?” 

Immediately John and Henry announced that those boxes were 
hangars and that real pilots always put their planes in hangars at 
night. 

Naturally all of the children wanted hangars for their planes, 
although some of them had neither seen nor heard of one. When 
asked where these hangars were some of the children said they 
were at the airport. That, too, was a new idea to many. Pictures 
of airports with hangars made it clear to all of the children just 
what kind of place this was where “airplanes stay.” Of course, 
the children wanted to build an airport for their planes. After a 
trip was taken to a real airport, the building of their own was 
vigorously attacked. 

Every day they flew their planes into the unfinished airport, 
feeling more keenly with each play period the desire to have it all 
finished. They worked for three weeks before the last crooked 
stick was placed in the wobbly fence which surrounded the air- 
port. Rules for landing and taking off were needed almost im- 
mediately, due to the tremendous rush of traffic at the field. These 
rules were the same as those which govern traffic in real airports. 

Watching carefully during playtime for responses, which again 
would send the activity forward, the teacher saw several children 
pushing blocks of wood from the scrap box in the anteroom into 
the airport and out to the waiting planes, where after a stop they 
were pushed again, this time out of the airport and back into the 
anteroom. The process was repeated several times. The teacher 
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knew, of course, that the planes either were being refueled or that 
they were loading or unloading mail. 

Again, when the children were sharing experiences after play- 
time the teacher said, “Did any of you boys and girls notice what 
George was doing at the airport? Tell us what you did today, 
George!” 

George said that the mail truck came to get the mail that his 
plane carried. The teacher asked him to show his mail truck to 
the other children and to tell them how it went to the airport. 
This appealed to the children who suggested making mail trucks 
and roads. The teacher asked George where he took the mail. He 
said, “To the scrap box.” The other children said he should have 
taken it to the post office. When George reminded them that 
they had no post office, several children offered to build one. 
They selected for it a site in the classroom which would not be 
too close to the airport and which would require a bit of driv- 
ing on the part of the truck driver “for airports are outside of 
town and post offices are in town.” 

The same procedure was followed with another child who had 
been driving a gas truck. Before the discussion was finished the 
children had determined to build a gas station “in town” across 
from the post office and some oil derricks on the “hills out near 
the airport.” Thus the first two buildings in this community were 
the gas station and the post office which met the immediate needs 
of the children. 

Soon the need was felt for people to drive the planes and 
trucks, to care for the airport, to deliver mail. The pilots needed 
wives and children. These people had to have houses in which 
to live, stores at which to buy food and clothing, a bank in which 
to put their money, a moving picture theater to attend at night, 
a park with real grass where the children could have picnics, and 
many other facilities which belong to well-regulated communities. 
In this way the community grew and grew, but always in response 
to the children’s needs which were felt partly, at least, through 
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play. Through continuous living (playing) in their community 
the children felt needs which were satisfied through hard work 
on their part, with growth a natural outcome. 

4. Dramatic play exposes incorrect concepts 

Dramatic play provides opportunities for teachers to help chil- 
dren remake incorrect concepts which they hold. During playtime 
in a study of Pueblo Indians it is a common thing to see buffalo 
killed at the foot of a mesa, the snakes left to wander freely about 
the pueblo after the Rain Dance, the chief beating the drum dur- 
ing the dance practice in the kiva, and many other expressions 
on the part of the children which show that the meanings they 
hold are incorrect. Quite probably these wrong impressions might 
be held permanently without expression through dramatic play. 
Teacher-guidance in discussion following play provides the op- 
portunity for the clarification of meanings and the correction of 
misconceptions. 

5. Dramatic play affords the teacher opportunity to observe 
symptoms of serious emotional maladjustment and to act 
more intelligently in overcoming it. 

Always when Georgia, aged five, played in the doll house she 
found great satisfaction in beating her children (dolls). In fact 
this constituted her greatest pleasure. Upon investigation it was 
found that the methods used by the nurse in her family were 
most cruel and gave rise to this expression on the part of Georgia. 

The same group of five-year-olds enjoyed house play exceed- 
ingly. The teacher noticed that all of them took part in carrying 
on the activities in the home, but when it came time to give a 
party the children never invited Mary. She stood at the side look- 
ing longingly at the children, but making no effort to adjust the 
situation so as to become a part of the group. Finally, when the 
teacher asked her why she didn’t play she said, “Helen said I could 
never come to the parties because my mother’s car is too old.” 
With this insight, through working with the mothers of the 
youngsters, the teacher was able rather early in their lives to help 
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them overcome undesirable characteristics which limit fine, rich 
living. 
6. Dramatic play leads naturally into esthetic expression of 
many kinds 


a. Language expression 

During playtime when the little children are often verbal 
teachers are able to record expressions which are both unique 
and nice in feeling and quality. The following illustrations show 
the emergence of interesting childhood expressions: 


Three-year-old playing train: 


All aboard, 
All aboard, 
The train is going, 
The train is going, 
The train is going. 


Five-year-old children swinging and at the same time playing they 
are in airplanes: 


Bob M.—"“Contact, all set to fly to London.” 

Fredericka—Contact, all set to fly to London.” 

Bob Z.—"“Contact, all set to fly, but mot to London.” 

Bob M.—“The plane is flying high above the clouds. It’s cold 
up here.” 

Fredericka—‘“These two planes are flying together, above where 
it is snowing. Look, it’s snowing down there.” 

Bob M.—"Now we're coming down and into a fog, because 
London is a foggy town.” 

Bob Z.—“We're over China, but it’s not foggy like in London.” 

Bob M.—"Guess we'd better not land in this fog; turn around 
for California, Fredericka.” 

Fredericka—'Yes, we'll go back home and meet Bobby Z. on 
our way across the ocean.” 

Bob Z.—“Hello everybody, we're all on the way to California. 
There’s the landing field. Let’s land at the same time like an 
airplane parade.” 


Excerpts from a play*centered in the building of the Temple of Der 
el Bahri by Queen Hatshepsut of Egypt.’ 


*These portions of the play were taken from records of words spoken spon- 
taneously by the children during their play periods but in this final form the chil- 
dren had revised their language to make it sound more like that of the ancient 


Egyptians. 


The Emigrants on the Oregon Trail Camp 
for the Night 
Courtesy of University Elementary School 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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(The God, Amen-Ra appears in the Queen’s garden). 

Amen-Ra: I am Amen-Ra, great god of upper Egypt, god of 
lower Egypt. 

Queen: Oh Amen-Ra, the great god! 

Amen-Ra: I bid you, my servant explore the ways that lead to 
Punt, and explore the roads that the “Ladders of Incense” may 
be trodden. “The Ladder of Incense” is a secret province of 
God’s land. I created it, and I thereto lead thy Majesty, that 
the aromatic gum may be gathered, that the vessels may be 
joyfully laden with living incense trees, and with all prod- 
ucts of the land. I, Amen-Ra, leave now, my servant. 

(Queen hesitates a moment, as if stunned. Then she claps her 
hands excitedly. ) 

Queen (to slave): Summon Neshi. (to Neshi, who enters) 
Neshi, I have heard the voice of Amen-Ra. 

(At the dedication of the temple) Worshippers repeat the chant as 
Queen enters the “holy of holies”. Queen kneeling before statute of 
Amen-Ra prays: 

“Oh Amen-Ra, we are thankful to thee for all the good 

thou hast brought to us,— 

The waters heavily laden with richness, 

The warmth of the sun’s rays on our crops, 

For the winds that fill the sails of our boats. 

We ask thy blessing on the land of Egypt, the land of 

pyramids and beautiful temples. 

Bless us, thy people, oh Amen-Ra!” 

Worshippers resume chant. as they leave the temple. Slave ex- 
tinguishes fires in lamps, and the temple is left in darkness. 


Little dramas are often inherent in dramatic-play patterns. 
During a study of the Guilds of the Middle Ages the children 
organized themselves into four guilds—the potters, the wood- 
carvers, the metal workers, and the bakers, and wished to put on 
Mystery Plays as did the members of the real guilds. The play 
which follows was given by the “Potters’ Guild of Westwood.” 


(Three shepherds are sitting on a grassy seat. 
One is asleep and the others are talking. ) 
First Shepherd: I wish that a new king were born. Herod is so cruel. 
Second Shepherd: I hope he is kinder than the mean Sir Thomas 
who took us to war last year. 

(Angel appears. Third Shepherd awakes. ) 
Angel: Your wish shall be granted, oh good shepherds. The mar- 
verlous king of the Jews is born. Follow the brightest star in the 
heavens and with your meager gifts worship Him. And this shall 
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be a sign to you! Ye shall find the Babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger. 

Third Shepherd: Let us do as the angel wishes us. 

First Shepherd: But wait. We must give the Christ Child gifts. 
For my part I will give two of my best ewes. 

Second Shepherd: And I would like to give one of the newest inven- 
tions like a compass, but since I cannot do that, I will give Him 
some of our newest hay and some incense. 

Third Shepherd: I will give Him my shepherd's pipe. 

Second Shepherd (scornfully): Such a present! I give rich presents. 
You give nothing but a dilapidated old pipe. 

Third Shepherd: Yes, that it true. But I give more love with mine 
than any of you. 

(The other shepherds mumble defense. They hurry to 
Bethlehem, taking five steps across the stage. ) 
(In the stable) 
Mary: Oh, list! There is someone tapping at the door. I will open it. 
(Mary opens.) 

Third Shepherd: We be shepherds bringing humble gifts to our 
beloved King. 

Joseph and Mary: Oh, we thank thee. 

Third Shepherd: Doesn't He look like a king? 

First Shepherd: My gift is two fat sheep to give Him wool and 
food. 

Second Shepherd: My gift is hay to make His bed soft, and some 
sweet smelling incense. 

Third Shepherd: My gift is small but full of love. 

(He hands pipe to Joseph.) 
(The shepherds kneel and worship. ) 

The Shepherds to each other: We are poor shepherds. Let us hurry 

back to our sheep. 
(They go off stage.) 

Joseph: The pipe was the best present of all, eh, Mary? 

Mary: Yes, it is so. 

(Mary sings to the Baby, and Joseph plays soft 
music on his pipe.) 

May God protect thee always, 

And keep love in thy heart. 

Some dear shepherds have blessed thee, 

So thou hast an early start. 


b. Industria! arts 


Through dramatic play, needs are felt by the children for 
houses, furnishings, clothing, weapons, utensils, food, and the 
like, which when met help the children to understand how man 
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has satisfied some of his basic needs. The content of the industrial 
arts field is acquired in a natural way by the children. Man’s needs 
seem theirs, as in their play they are adults. When these needs are 
satisfied in a beautiful way, fine arts values are also acquired. 


c. Fine arts 

Aside from the fine-arts values which are outcomes of the 
industrial arts, play of this type constantly calls for scenery, back- 
drops, murals, and other stage decorations. Often children are 
apt to draw and paint when stimulated by dramatic-play experi- 
ence. 


d. Music 

In dramatic-play the children often need songs to sing. What 
group of children bringing covered wagons over the Oregon 
Trail have not experienced a thrill by singing “O Susannah” 
and “Dan Tucker” around the camp fire while Indians lurked 
beyond the glare! 

Play experiences also stimulate children to create their own 
songs. The children living as Indians in the Pueblo heard that 
the real Indians sang as they ground corn so they decided to com- 
pose their own grinding song. Henry’s was considered the best: 


Corn Grinding Song 
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grinding corn grinding corn all day long. 


The children needed a chant for the dedication of the Temple 
of Der El Bahri in their Egyptian play. Using words from the 
Book of the Dead, with the help of the teacher, they composed 
this chant: 
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Hymn to Amen-Ra 





















































Vhe a -bove hast made us, we whon thew hast made tewhom 






thou hast giv-en buth we Give to thee prains focliny mercy to us. 


e. Rhythm 

Children’s finest creative rhythmic expressions grow out of 
dramatic-play experiences. In play the teachers observe certain 
movements which might give much satisfaction when made 
rhythmic and sustained by musical accompaniment. At that time 
they provide the opportunity for children to express their thoughts 
and feelings rhythmically. 

As life’s activities are rhythmic the children express many of 
its phases through bodily movement. Illustrative of the procedure 
is the following: 

One of the most rhythmic and most unified of all of the ex- 
pressions created by the children of the University Elementary 
School grew out of a trip which the children of the third grade 
made to the La Brea Tar Pits during their interest in oil as a 
cargo. Here they watched the tar bubbles rise and fall with the 
pressure of the gas beneath; here they saw, carved in stone, some 
of the animals of that long distant era which had lost their lives 
in these very pits when they lay covered with water in a ver- 
dant valley surrounded by forested hills; and here the children 
played with some of the tar to find out how sticky it really was. 
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Interest in the activities of both animals and tar pits was ex- 
tended through a trip to the Museum at Exposition Park where 
they saw lifelike reconstructions of the animals. After reading 
and enjoying stories of how the animals were probably trapped 
in the pits the children asked to “play at being tar-bubbles and 
catching saber-toothed tigers.” Their crude dramatization de- 
veloped with the aid of the pianist into a lovely rhythmic pattern. 

The Bubble. Seven children on their knees with bodies bent 
so that the heads touched the floor formed the outer rim of the 
bubble. As the bubble was forced upward from below the chil- 
dren lifted their heads and their arms up-up-up, until the pressure 
was removed and the bubble collapsed again. This was repeated 
three times. 

The Tree. One child, as the tree, stood near the bubble. Her 
outstretched arms represented branches. 

The Great Lion (a child on hands and knees). As the bubble 
subsided a great lion was seen approaching, apparently looking 
for water. As he walked, swinging his head and mane, he uttered 
fierce growls (after the fashion of the Metro-Goldwyn lion in 
the films). After he walked about a while the lion finally con- 
cluded to take a drink. His feet became entangled in the tar. His 
wild struggles only helped him to sink deeper and deeper into 
the pit. As his death struggle gradually subsided the bubble again 
rose and in falling enveloped him forever. 

Two Saber-toothed Tigers (children on hands and knees). 
Two hungry saber-toothed tigers furtively watched the struggles 
of the great lion, and as the bubble rose and fell they cautiously 
approached the pit thinking to satisfy their hunger upon the flesh 
of the lion. One saber-tooth lunged at the body of the lion and 
landed in the midst of the tar where she, too, thrashed back and 
forth in her struggles to release herself from the sticky mass. 
Her mate returned to the foot of the tree where he watched the 
rising and falling of the bubble suck her gradually into its depths. 

Two Mammoths (children bent from the waist with arms — 
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swinging low, hands clasped, forming the trunk). Lumbering 
down from the hills to drink and bathe came two huge mam- 
moths, trunks swinging from side to side. They stopped to drink 
at the pit and clumsily placed their large feet in the tar. Unable 
to free themselves their mighty movements served only to mire 
them deeply and quickly. Again and again rose the bubble. Each 
time it fell the mammoths sank deeper and deeper until they 
too were lost. 

The Terrible Teritornus (child in upright position, head bent 
forward, arms outspread and flapping). The teritornus, a huge 
flesh-devouring vulture, wings beating with anticipation, circled 
the tree under which the angry saber-toothed tiger sat sullen and 
beaten. The bird seemed jubilant as food was in sight, merely for 
the taking. He flew too close to saber-tooth who suddenly sprang 
at him, wounding him slightly. Maddened by the wound the vul- 
ture pounced down upon the back of a dead mammoth, when to 
his consternation one of his wings became caught in the tar. Flut- 
ter and scream as he might, the battle was soon lost, as he, too, 
loosed his hold and, with both wings caught, and head drooping 
wearily, he rose and fell with the bubble, adding one more to 
the list of those who had perished there. 

The Short-nosed Bear (child on hands and knees, rolling lower 
part of body from side to side at the waist). Swinging his hind 
quarters as he ambled along toward the pit, the short-nosed bear 
though large and clumsy looked like a jolly fellow. But he, too, 
drank too long and hard—his nose and feet became entangled and 


in struggling to escape he sank beneath the surface of the pool 
to rise and fall with the tar-bubble for eons of time. 


In all creative rhythm, the accompanist creates music to sustain 
the children’s movements. The children move first, the music 
follows. 
7. Dramatic play is outstanding in opportunities for helping 
children to grow up emotionally. Some of the factors that 
tend to promote this growth follow: 
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. Children are physically active. 
. Each child who engages in dramatic play seems to de- 


develop a sense of “belonging.” Each child is needed 
to make the play of the group satisfying. The liner in 
the harbor cannot sail unless the tugboat helps it to 
get under way. Daniel Boone cannot shoot a bear 
unless there is a bear who is willing to be killed. 


. Integrated personalities are built naturally through 


play. Through it children feel needs for ever wider 
and richer life experiences and through the expression 
of these they gain real insight into the relationships 
needed in living. Concepts and attitudes are built 
which give them a basis for further activity. 


. Dramatic play, engaged in throughout the elementary 


grades, helps children to understanding of the world 
of the here and now and how it came to be. From 
bus drivers and policemen and Indians they become 
captains of liners and tankers sailing to Mexico and 
China with cargoes of oranges and oil. From Mexi- 
cans they emerge into the Castillians of Early Cali- 
fornia and the rough pioneers of the Gold Rush days. 
From Colonial dames and sires they turn backward 
to knights, squires, monks, and guild workers. Drama- 
tizing the activities in the modern newspaper office 
leads them to playing out the modern press and 
linotype machine with ramifications into the record- 
making of the past. 

Dramatic play has therapeutic value. 


8. Dramatic play is fun! 

The last and most important reason for the inclusion of dra- 
matic play in a well-rounded program of experiences in the ele- 
mentary school is simplest of all. It és fun, and children should 
experience all the joy possible in their lives whether in school or 
out of school in order to offset soul-consuming attitudes of rage, 
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hate, and fear which breed so easily in the turmoil of everyday 
conflicts in the world. That the joy of such experiencing can over- 
come many unpleasant features encountered in the process may 
be seen from the following illustration. 

The children in a rural school where the ages range from six 
to fifteen years, and the nationalities represented include Mexican, 
Japanese, and American-born white children, had enjoyed a study 
of Cave People. They had dug a cave in a near-by hillside; they 
had made crude weapons and had played at driving saber-toothed 
tigers and bears from the cave. On the last day of their study 
the children planned to wear clothing of gunny sacks cut to re- 
semble the skin garments of the cave people, to drive saber-tooth 
out for the last time, and to celebrate this victory with a feast of 
mammoth steak. They cut meat into strips which could be roasted 
over the fire when fastened to long, pointed wooden sticks. They 
had tried repeatedly during their study to make fire with a bow- 
drill, but had been unsuccessful. On this day the children brought 
in several mouse nests to use as kindling, thinking perhaps these 
would ignite more quickly than the coarser material which had 
been tried before. The older cave men struggled with the bow- 
drill. The younger children, smelling smoke but seeing no flame 
forthcoming yet feeling that fire must come, dropped spontan- 
eously to their knees calling upon the god of fire, supplicating him 
with their arms stretched upward toward the sun, pleading, “O 
Fire God, Fire God, send us fire! Come to us! We have killed saber- 
tooth and taken his cave! We wish now to feast! Please, O Fire 
God! Please answer our prayers!” Whether the fire god heard 
and answered their pleas cannot be determined, but fire came! 
The children at first were spellbound, but finally along with their 
young and joyous teachers they ran round and round the fire 
shouting, “Fire! Fire! The god has sent us fire!” This culminating 
experience occupied one full morning. Finally when the “mam- 
moth steaks and saber-tooth” were cooked and eaten and the fun 
almost over, one of the older girls remarked to one of the teach- 
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ers, “Gosh, Miss Monroe, my ‘skin’ (meaning her skin dress) 
was made of a fertilizer sack and I just now noticed it! Guess 
I'll take it off!” 

And finally, because it is a way-of-learning as old as life itself, 
because it is a natural experience for nearly all children, and be- 
cause it is provocative of growth physically, intellectually, socially, 
and emotionally, dramatic play is increasingly winning its right- 
ful place as one of the acceptable practices in the American school 
of today. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


NEW EMPHASIS ON THE UNDERSTANDING OF SCIENCE 


GLapys L. POTTER, Assistant Chief 
Division of Elementary Education 
California State Department of Education 


The middle of the nineteenth century saw the appearance of 
a new age—a scientific age—with its unprecedented expansion 
of production to supply human wants. All thinking persons recog- 
nize that practically every realm of human activity today is pro- 
foundly influenced by science. Therefore, a knowledge of science 
is fundamental in making the world intelligible to those living 
in it since most problems that concern the personal and social 
life of an individual involve science. 

But the abundant supply of commodities on hand today and 
the power to increase this supply if we wish have not together 
prevented poverty and distress from becoming rife in this coun- 
try. Prolongation of life, greater efficiency in production, and 
higher standards of living are certainly possible in our technolog- 
ical world, but increased happiness, security, and a richer life 
have not as yet resulted for great numbers of people. The malad- 
justments in a civilization so replete with possibilities for man- 
kind’s betterment have come about because man is not sufficiently 
sensitive to the incompatibility of many of our oxcart social ar- 
rangements with the technological age in which we live. 

The true benefits to humanity cannot be realized from man’s 
increased ability to control nature, or to extend his power and his 
energy unless the scientific information and the capacity to pro- 
duce goods and services which we now have are used to promote 
the welfare of mankind. 
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STATUS OF SCIENCE TEACHING 
NOT COMPARABLE WITH ITS IMPORTANCE 


The importance of the role of science in daily life is acknowl- 
edged by educators, but the place of science education in the school 
program has not changed appreciably during the years. 

J. Cayce Morrison in describing the status of science education 
in New York schools said: 

Looking at the status of science in New York coldly and ob- 
jectively we must frankly admit science is still a stepchild in 
the curriculum family. The rank and file of teachers are unpre- 
pared to teach science. They are fearful of their ability to offer 
competent instruction and are, therefore, inclined to avoid the 
subject. Science is looked upon as something . . . added to an 
already crowded curriculum, or where it is offered it is too 


often limited to nature study, and frequently a very unsatisfac- 
tory treatment of that.’ 


Morrison realizes that a very powerful influence in the attitude 
of teachers toward science teaching is their own feeling of inade- 
quacy in the field. They lack training in science. Their predomi- 
nant interests do not lie in the field of biological or physical science. 
Their experiences with science have been limited to books. The 
possibilities of worth-while, stimulating adventures with the won- 
ders in their environment are not apparent to them. However, 
this situation is correcting itself as teacher training institutions 
offer practical courses in nature study and general science for 
teachers in the field, as well as those in training. Supervisors and 
curriculum directors are conscious of the lack in the field of science 
education, and strides are being made to give this important sub- 
ject its rightful place. 

The teaching of science as a “book subject” has been the most 
common procedure in schools where the field has been given at- 
tention, rather than through actual firsthand experiences. Paul R. 
Hanna comments on the status of science teaching in these terms: 


» J. Cayce Morrison, “A Generalist Looks at Science in the Elementary Schools,” 
Teachers College Record, XXXVII (January, 1936), 282-289. 
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For decades the school has depended almost exclusively upon 
verbalization as the method for teaching children about them- 
selves and the world in which they live. Children in the past 
sat for hours . . . in barren classrooms and Jistened to the 
teacher talk about the world of science or about the world of 
human relations. Or the children read out of books the abstrac- 
tions which adults had written to introduce the young to the 
wonders of this world. It was the exceptional teacher who took 
into the classroom the living plants and animals about which 
she and the books were talking, and allowed children to handle 
and observe them. And it was even rare for the teacher to take 
the class out to the great world itself to observe it and to take 
part in its activities. School, traditionally, has been studying about 
life from books rather than giving children opportunities to 
know their environment through their sensory organs of touch, 
sight, sound, smell, and taste.’ 


Teachers are free to acknowledge, however, that children have 
a tremendous interest in both the biological and physical sciences. 
Children bring in seeds, rocks, animals, flowers, leaves, and other 
specimens they have collected. Their out-of-door activities are 
largely devoted to exploring the natural environment. They ob- 
serve the secrets of nature and want to talk about what they have 
seen. The power of the wind as it blows the trees, the work of 
insects in the garden, the mystery of the life cycle of the butterfly, 
the soaring of the sea gull, are manifestations of the environment 
in which children have a vital interest. 

Unusual and spectacular material has sometimes been made 
the basis of science education. The penguin, the pitcher plant, 
the ant eater, or the whale may be chosen for study in a science 
“period” because they are somewhat spectacular, while outside the 
schoolhouse may go unnoticed the breathtaking emergence of a 
Cecropia moth from its cocoon, the interesting galls on an oak tree, 
or the familiar flicker stamping on an ant hill to insure himself 
a more ample meal. 

These tangible expressions of nature at work are in most cases 
more meaningful to children than the materials of the so-called 


* Paul R. Hanna, “Providing Significant Experiences in Science,” Childhood Edu- 
cation, XV (April, 1939), 339. 
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social studies. Young children ask questions, such as, where do 
butterflies spend the night? how does an engine work? where does 
a bee get its honey? what makes the clock go? long before they 
ask about the social relationships of people. Around every child 
no matter where he lives or goes to school are materials that would 
help him to understand his environment and increase his powers 
of observation. Hills, valleys, rocks, wind, clouds, rain, trees, 
flowers, shrubs, insects, birds, and animals are materials of science 
that can be found in any neighborhood at some time during the 
school year. There is no need to go far afield for examples and ex- 
periences with nature. Opportunities to observe nature at work are 
in every schoolyard since erosion in the ditch near the school goes 
on as scientifically and relentlessly as along the Ohio River. 

It is true, however, that many teachers who have followed the 
leads initiated by children as they observe or bring in interesting 
specimens from the environment, have taught an incidental, hit- 
or-miss kind of science. Too frequently they have failed to capi- 
talize upon the many implications in science to explain life. 

An example of the application of scientific knowledge to social 
problems may be seen in a study of land use. Some aspect of this 
pressing national problem is found in practically every environ- 
ment, and yet the school science program may never give empha- 
sis to the local aspects of conservation. The causes of soil erosion, 
the harmful effects of overgrazing, the significance and purposes 
of crop rotation, the serious results of unwise use of land, the 
ways in which the local area attempts to maintain fertile soil, and 
the agencies available to render assistance are of vital concern to 
anyone living in the locality. Children know of the anxiety at 
home over community problems of this type. These problems vi- 
tally concern the present and future lives of children. They are 
meaningful science experiences that have been too seldom found 
a part of the school program. 

The controls of magic, superstition, intuition, and blind author- 
ity have already been largely broken by the spirit of inquiry, the 


Plants and Soil from the Neighborhood Are the Bases 
for Experimentation and Testing in a Study of 
Erosion Control 
Courtesy of Santa Barbara Public Schools 
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scientific approach, and the experimental method. Yet among 
many adults who have been through the public schools in this 
country there still survive unfounded fears, prejudices, and pas- 
sions based upon ignorance and vague information. The increas- 
ing substitution of intelligence for superstition is considered by 
some to be more profoundly significant than any other factor in 
the progress of mankind. 

The school has a vital responsibility in promoting the spirit 
of inquiry and the scientific approach to the problems of living 
that have been too frequently neglected so that superstitions have 
persisted from one generation to another. Examples of persistent 
superstitions ate found in such beliefs as that a thunderstorm will 
sour milk, that a bee sting cures rheumatism, or that crops must 
be planted in the full of the moon. Firsthand experiences, ex- 
perimentation, and observation will shake belief in such unsci- 
entific statements, and should be used more generally by teachers. 

Certain implications in the field of science, such as the balance 
of nature, the interdependence of man with other animals, the 
necessity for changes in the social order in proportion as science 
brings about change in environment have been grossly neglected 
in the schools. These implications help to build understanding 
and create attitudes that will make for a better citizenship devoted 
to concern for the common good. 


THE PURPOSE OF SCIENCE TEACHING 


Science teaching in the elementary school is not designed to 
train children to be naturalists, chemists, or physicists, but to help 
them to live more richly here and now. Rousseau said long ago 
in his Emile: 

It is not proposed to teach him (the child) the sciences, but to 


give him a taste for them, and methods for learning them when 
this taste shall be better developed.’ 


* J. J. Rousseau, Emile. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1893, p. 144. 
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This purpose is still the goal of science education in the ele- 
mentary school. Science experiences should be stimulating and 
satisfying to insure the accomplishment of such a purpose. 

The basic philosophy of the modern school is to help each 
child to realize all of the possibilities in his nature. Science teach- 
ing contributes greatly to an educational program based upon such 
a premise. The child’s immediate interests, his aptitudes, his curi- 
osity, his desire to manipulate, his urge for activity, and his desire 
to construct and create can all be satisfied in a science program 
based upon doing. 

Science teaching as all teaching, should be approached from 
the point of view that learning is a dynamic assimilative process 
rather than a passive process. Learning takes place under stimu- 
lating conditions of life in which children participate in enter- 
prises for which they feel a need. 

There are, however, certain desirable outcomes of the educa- 
tional program in the elementary school to which the science pro- 
gram has a definite contribution to make. Through their experi- 
ences in the field of science, children should gain a knowledge of 
certain fundamental scientific concepts that are essential to the 
development of a sane and constructive outlook on life. 

Some facts are essential in the study of science at any level. Cer- 
tainly there can be no real understandings developed except as 





A Whole New World Full of Ad- 
venture is Discovered through the 
Lens of a Microscope 

Courtesy of Rocklin School 
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“Gravity is the Engine of the Glider.” These Twelve- 
year-olds Experienced Satisfaction from Good 
Construction and Successful Flights 
Courtesy of University Elementary School 
University of California at Los Angeles 


they are based on authentic and accurate facts. One can not under- 
stand the causes of seasons except as he knows the facts of the re- 
lationship between the sun and the earth, and has some informa- 
tion about the earth’s path about the sun. Neither can a favorable 
attitude be developed in regard to the control of contagious 
diseases except as one knows how such diseases are spread and how 
they are controlled. 

Real learning is evidenced by changed ways of behaving. No 
real value has accrued from a study of insects, for example, un- 
less the study brought about changed attitudes and changed ac- 
tivities in regard to man’s efforts to use and control helpful and 
harmful insects. It is not enough that a child understand the need 
of conservation; he must react to the problems with which he is 
confronted by showing a sense of personal responsibility for the 
preservation, utilization, and conservation of natural resources. 
Or, it is not enough to know how to make animals confortable if 
a child’s treatment of his pet is cruel and inhumane. 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Persons in every phase of life depend on the tested works of 
science, but too few use the scientific method of gathering evi- 
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dence and weighing it to reach conclusions. Hearsay, tradition, or 
opinion is too frequently accepted without weighing it against 
the evidence. One of the important outcomes of the science pro- 
gtam should be the ability to use the scientific method. But this 
method should not be limited to the abstract problems of the 
laboratory. The scientific approach to any problem should be the 
accepted method no matter what the subject-matter field may be. 
Practice in the use of this approach should be given in every class- 
room as children attack problems meaningful to them. Through 
continued practice in the scientific approach, children will grow 
in ability to gather significant data, draw conclusions, and arrive 
at generalizations. 

A sixth grade teacher reports the experiences of a group of 
children studying heavier than air craft and the scientific way in 
which they gathered information and came to conclusions in re- 
lation to their problems. 


. many of the children were ready to cut the outline of their 
wings on the electric saw. They measured from tip to tip of 
wings and drew the exact center; wanted to know the meaning 
and use of camber; read prepared material, drew diagrams on 
the board, learned the law of lift, the area of suction or less 
pressure caused by the rush of air over the camber. They mea- 
sured and drew the highest point of the camber, one-third of 
the way from the leading to trailing edge; learned to use long 
strokes in sanding the wings; evaluated the work on the wings 
to see if everyone had the proper curve from leading edge to 
highest point of camber and down to the trailing edge; learned 
the importance of perfect balance for flight; and tested wings on 
a knife edge for balance. 

The children drew plans on wood for stabilizer and rudder, 
and cut these on the electric saw. They discussed the need for 
camber and leading and trailing edge on the stabilizer, also the 
streamlining of the rudder. They wanted to know the purpose of 
negative angle, the tilting of wings and the effect of wind; they 
discussed the use of the wind for testing models. 

The children worked at various speeds on the construction work, 
and now approaching completion, the fast workers saw the need 
of helping the slow ones. During the final steps of completion 
they wanted to know why the glider would not fly without a 
dihedral angle. They read books, prepared material, drew dia- 
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grams, and discussed the principles of the difference in the sur- 
face of the air and air pressure when the wing is tipped by 
means of a dihedral angle, demonstrated the working of the 
dihedral angle by laying one of the wings flat on the table and 
spinning it around. 

The boys and girls continued construction, cooperating, to 
complete the gliders. They wanted to know why the nose had 
to be weighted; they discussed gravity and could understand its 
principles in practical form, furthering the appreciation of 
natural forces; and talked about power dives and forward flying 
speed; demonstrated that light and heavy objects fall at the 
same rate of speed, and so on. They assembled the gliders and 
tested for balance and wing placement. They made their trial 
flights, obtaining their first real satisfactions from their weeks 
of construction. On coming indoors they evaluated the actual 
flights of their gliders and discussed the effects of air currents 
on the flight; also effect of air currents on the land where they 
made their trial flights. They drew a diagram of the hill and 
discussed air movements; tatked about the actual performance of 
their gliders on these test flights; read prepared material to find out 
more about air movements; discussed air pockets, warm and cold 
air, rising currents, clouds and their formation, conditions for 
which the pilot looks in selecting a place for gliding. They shared 
their conclusions, made reports on their problems, using original 
diagrams throughout; reviewed principles of flight, and clinched 
their concepts as to why gliders fly. (The new principles in air 
movements involved the necessary distribution of energy and its 





What Better Way to Develop a Sense of Responsibility 
than through Caring for Pets? Waggles, the Pet 
Lamb, is Fed and Sheltered at School 

Courtesy of Omaha Public Schools 
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effects. The air, because of the convection currents caused by 

the difference in temperature between the ocean and the land, 
moved toward the hill. The only direction in which it could 
continue to move, once reaching the hill, was up.) 

They discussed the actual flight of their gliders and why they 
| were not all successful flights; discussed and remedied mechanical 
errors; referred again to the principle of convection currents to 
solve the question of why their gliders hit the air bumps; es- 
tablished a new fact for themselves, namely, that the source of 
heat most affecting the earth is the sun. In their words, “The sun 
shines on the street at the bottom of the hill and heats it up; 
the hot air rises and causes the air bumps.” They recalled the 
effect of gravity and summarized it; “Gravity is the engine of the 
glider. It causes the glider to move through the air. Part of the 
air goes over the cambered top where an area of less pressure 
is formed that lifts the glider. Part of the air passes beneath the 
wing where it is compressed and pushes the glider up. Two- 
thirds of the lift is on the top, and one-third on the bottom.”! 


Another example that illustrates how even very young chil- 
dren can approach their problems with a scientific attitude is seen 
in the report of a second grade teacher. The children had been 
much interested in trains and what they carried. Their interest 
shifted to trucks and the loads they carried. They looked at pic- 
tures of models, and discussed the trucks that carried vegetables. 


They want to know where the loaded vegetable trucks were 
going; how the trucks and trains were unloaded; where the 
freight from the refrigerator and box cars go; how vegetables are 
packed. The teacher then told the group they could go to the 
Wholesale Market and find out. A trip was planned for the spe- 
cific purpose of gathering information, stimulating their inter- 
ests, making contacts with workers at the market, and orienting 
the children in their environment in order to build up a com- 
mon background of experience as a basis for discussion, group 
work, and play. 

In a short discussion before the trip the children enumerated 
ah the things they wished to see and learn more about at the 
market which would help them in their observations, interpreta- 
tations, and appreciations. They wanted “to see the big semi- 
i trailer trucks” and “what they carried, where they came from, 
a! how they were kept cool, and how many sets of wheels there 

\ were on a semitrailer truck.” “They wanted to “see where all the 





*Emma J. Robinson, Training teacher of sixth grade, University Elementary 
School, University of California at Los Angeles. 
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vegetable trucks were unloaded, where the boxes were put, 
how many boxes on a truck, who comes to buy, and where do 
the refrigerator cars go, how they are unloaded, how they tie 
them, where do they keep the bananas, how many places do they 
have for the trucks to go, and what times does the market open.” 


The trip was followed by a discussion of the impressions and 
observations. A list was dictated by the children and written on 
the board by the teacher. They found out: 


. Where the freight was taken 

. Kinds of trucks at the market 

. Differences between the Farmers’ Market and outside stalls 

How the farmer rents his stall ‘ 

How he knows where to put his produce 

. That trucks carry empty boxes back to the farmer 

How onions and potatoes are sacked 

. How the out-of-state platform was built; that trucks are 
loaded there; who loads them and where they go 

9. Where vegetables and fruits come from 

10. How they are crated 

11. How refrigerator cars are iced 

12. How trucks unload 

13. Where trains come in and how they unload 

14. How bananas are ripened and packed 

15. What time market opens.’ 


CONAVRYWN 


Such experiences as these in the field of science and social studies 
in which children are meeting problems that have meaning and 
purpose for them, by observing, by testing, by experimenting and 
evaluating are telling examples of the scientific method in opera- 
tion in an elementary school classroom. 


SCIENCE EDUCATION IN AN INTEGRATIVE PROGRAM 


In a number of schools throughout the country in which a 
program of dynamic education is going on, science has found its 
rightful place. Learning in these schools is organized around large 
curriculum units in order that children may have a unified experi- 


*Lola Jensen, Training teacher of second grade, University Elementary School, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
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ence. Science education in such a program is not thought of as a 
thing apart, a compartmentalized subject-matter field, isolated 
from its tremendous social implications. It is an inextricable part 
of the social experiences of children. In such a plan, science is 
functioning in its true relationship. 

Curriculum units carried on in the modern elementary school 
have been quite generally chosen from those areas which represent 
the major activities of people. Men in all lands at all time have 
certain basic human needs. The Lynds in their Middletown * list 
the activities engaged in by all men as gaining a living, making a 
home, training the young, using leisure in various forms of play, 
art, and so on, engaging in religious practices, and participating 
in community activities. 

The typical areas that represent the organization of worth-while 
activities for children that involve these various fields are com- 
monly listed under such headings as food, shelter, clothing, recrea- 
tion, transportation, and communication. Units of work involving 
some phases of these major activities may be called by various 
names, but any unit will of necessity involve one or more of these 
areas. 

Too frequently little stress has been laid on the scientific 
aspects of such studies even in a school subscribing to the integra- 
tive curriculum. Emphasis has been in terms of a narrowly con- 
ceived idea of the social studies. But no adequate study of food, 
clothing, shelter, and the other topics related to basic human needs 
can be given without an understanding of the significant part 
science has played in the changes that have come about. 

Slavson says in discussing the values of science education: 


The interdependence of situations and processes in the modern 
world is as great or greater than the interdependence of people. 
In order that we may have a workable understanding of the life 
around us we must understand this unitary relation in it. We are 
quite unable to make effective decisions unless we understand 


* Robert S. Lynd, and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1929, p. 4. 
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their influence not only upon the field of immediate concern, 
but also upon related fields. This is what is known as the broad 
outlook. 


Science education, more than any other subject, is in a posi- 
tion to reveal and explain this widening interrelation in life 
and to a considerable degree it has attempted it.’ 


On the primary level in many schools most of the vital science 
learnings will readily and logically be experienced as a part of the 
study of the child’s immediate environment. Such units of work 
as the home, the school, the farm, the dairy, the store, the com- 
munity, carrying the mail, will offer many possibilities for children 
to establish the beginning of science concepts, to seek activities, and 
to test their acquired knowledge. 

If such a unit of work as The Home is selected as the center of 
interest in a primary classroom, what are the worthy, interrelated 
science experiences that it would be natural and possible for a 
group of young children to have during its development? 

The birds around the home may be observed. What part do 
birds play in helping man raise a garden or grow fruit? How do 
birds add to the enjoyment of homes? What kind of homes do 
birds build for their young? What are the enemies of birds? What 
birds are most commonly seen about the neighborhood? 

A study of the cow, the horse, the cat or the dog, the chicken, 
the duck, the sheep, or other domestic animals may be a part of 
the study of the home. How have these animals contributed to 
man’s happiness, his food, his work, his clothing? What respon- 
sibilities has man to these animals? What care do these animals 
give to their young? 

Most homes have a garden of some sort if it is no more than a 
window box. The arrangement of trees, shrubs, and flowers around 
the school “home” may be noted or the children themselves may 
have the experience of planting a garden of vegetables or flowers 
to be used in the playhouse or store they have built. What are the 


*S. R. Slavson, “Values of Laboratory Experience,” Progressive Education, XV 
(April, 1939), 341. 
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uses of trees, flowers, and shrubs? What is needed for their growth 
and care? What do seeds need in order to develop? Is there any 
relationship between the trees and flowers, and the insects and 
birds of the neighborhood? 

Butterflies, bees, grasshoppers, ladybugs, clothes moths, crick- 
ets, ants and other insects are commonly associated with the home 
and the garden. How do these insects help or hinder man? What 
kinds of homes do these insects make? What is the life history 
of the butterfly? 

The seasons have a definite relation to life in the home. How 
does man provide for winter? How do plants and animals change 
as the seasons change? How does the varying length of day and 
night affect the life in the home? 

Spiders live in the home and in the garden. What are their 
services to man? Should spiders be killed? Why do some spiders 
make webs in gardens or homes? 
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Wild animals are commonly thought of as large and ferocious 
creatures that inhabit isolated places, but there are many wild 
animal neighbors that frequent the area around homes. Mice, rats, 
squirrels, chipmunks, and gophers may be seen. What kind of 
homes do they build? What is their relation to man’s activities? 

What land forms may affect the site of a home? Are all places 
suitable for homes? A rain may change the land forms in the 
school or home yard so that children will see that the surface of 
the earth is a changing thing, not something static and finished 
long ago. 

How will children get these understandings? Not by just read- 
ing in books or being told by the teacher, but by excursions into 
the schoolyard, or the yards of the homes of the neighborhood, by 
bringing spiders, grasshoppers, seeds, into the schoolroom for 
observation, by making butter, by handling samples of cloth made 
of wool, by setting a hen in the classroom, by raising a garden, by 
watching bees, by becoming acquainted with flowers and trees, by 
building a windmill, by caring for pets, by making collections, by 
experimenting with magnets, by balancing an aquarium, and by 
countless other activities that will make their experiences meaning- 
ful. 

The experiences of little children should include activities in 
the physical as well as the biological sciences. Frequently the 
physical sciences are viewed by the teacher in terms of the formally 
organized physics and chemistry of her own school experience. 
Consequently this phase of the field has been ignored or consid- 
ered “too hard” for little children. 

One primary teacher told of a group of children who had always 
lived in the city and were familiar with electric trains. They 
brought questions about the electric engine to the classroom. In 
a study of the community, the prominent part played by experi- 
ences with engines is illustrated here: 





There was discussion as to how the engine worked; what the 
first electric engine was like; how many wheels it had; how many 
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cars it could pull, and how the engineer made it go; also many 
questions on the history of trains and how people traveled before 
the electric trains were used. All these came directly from the 
children. The following day this group was taken on an excursion 
to the roundhouse. Here many of their questions were answered 
by seeing the locomotive in action and by examining it with the 
help of the engineer. Following the excursion, many simple elec- 
trical experiments were performed by the children . . . they 
saw and experienced the power and beauty of electricity.’ 


Such experiences are part and parcel of the life of even little 
children living in a technological world. Engines, power, machin- 
ery, electricity, radio, airplanes are familiar to children and much 
more vital to them in adjusting to their daily life than geography 
taught from a book, or a knowledge of chronological history 
which includes a study of wars and the memorizing of dates. 

On the intermediate grade level the large area of experience 
from which units are chosen may be related to studies of how man 
adjusted to his environment without the aid of machinery, and 
the ways in which life has been changed by the application of 
scientific discoveries. Such units as life in an Indian pueblo, the 
pioneers, westward movement, how inventions have changed our 
way of living, the history of light, Mexico, or China, might be 
chosen to give children rich experiences through which they may 
understand life today. 

What science experiences might be an integral part of such a 
study as the Westward Movement in the United States, for ex- 
ample? Briefly stated they might be the use made of wind to drive 
ships and windmills; the relation of air to health; the birds used 
for food by the pioneers, the uses they made of feathers, the ways 
in which birds helped or hindered the pioneers; the domestic 
animals used by early pioneers in crossing the country, in doing 
farm work, to carry loads, and for food; the ways in which the 
domestication of animals by man has helped him to obtain food, 
shelter, clothing, and recreation; soap making from the fat of 


*Lallah Blanpied, “Preparing the Child for Science,” Progressive Education, VIII 
(October, 1931), 502-3. 
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animals; the guidance afforded by stars in crossing unfamiliar 
land or sea; strange superstitions which grew up in relation to the 
moon; how the pioneers overcame the difficulties of mountains; 
the ways in which the character of the earth’s surface determined 
the trails followed by pioneers, the location of their homes, their 
industries, the typical life of the people, and the roads which they 
built; the uses made of clay and rock in building, and in making 
dishes; the uses of the compass; the adjustments made by early 
pioneers who had only simple machines; the ways in which the 
machines which they had or lacked, influenced their lives; the 
implements used in early days; the ways in which weather affected 
their provisions for shelter, food, and clothing; the part that the 
seasons played in determining the trips across the country, the loca- 
tions, and the industries they established; the struggles of the pio- 
neers as they met heat, rain, snow, and frost; the ways in which 
these people communicated; the ways in which trees served the 
pioneers in making shelters and furniture, and in earning a living; 
the uses of leaves and bark for medicine, dye, and in making bas- 
kets and other useful things; the kind of light used by pioneers; 
how the type of artificial light influenced their customs and their 
recreation; ways in which these people heated their homes; the 
protection necessary against cold; the relationship of insects to the 
health problems of the pioneers; the value of bees; the problems 
presented by grasshopper and rodent plagues; the problem of 
pestilence and disease; the dependence of man on keeping the bal- 
ance of nature; the ways in which early people used fruit; the 
factors that determined the planting of orchards; seeds carried to 
the new settlements; the relationship of soil and climate to fruit 
raising; uses of water, and the dependence of plant and animal 
life on it; problems of health in relation to water; the part that 
water played in the location of homes and industries which devel- 
oped; ways in which water power helped these early people; the 
problems of the pioneers in connection with pollution of streams; 
the recreational and food value of water life; the wild mammals 
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which presented problems to the pioneers; the reasons for the 
prevalence of certain kinds of animals then which are now almost 
unknown; the ways in which wild animals aided early pioneers; 
the uses made of leather and fur; the tanning of leather. 

Throughout such a unit the comparisons with the present day 
and the changes that have come about since that time through the 
application of science to old tasks should be emphasized in order 
that all the implications of the westward movement may be under- 
stood. 

The questions or problems listed in connection with this unit 
or any other that might be used as an example will be answered 
through active participation of the children in enterprises that will 
give them understanding. A report from one school indicated some 
of the activities of children which were carried out during a study 
of the pioneers: 


The work began in the autumn, when the children harvested 
the crops grown during the previous summer on the school 
grounds. The corn was husked, shelled, and stored, and uses 
found for every part of the corn ear, the husks being used for 
stuffing pillows and making dolls. The children gathered the 
apples of the orchard, which were peeled, sliced, and strung on 
strings to be dried in the sun and used later in the year for dried- 
apple pies and sauces. 


From the fireplace . . . they collected wood ashes, leached out 
the lye, testing its strength with an egg. When the egg floated, 
the lye was ready to be combined with fat obtained from the 
butcher and rendered to make soap. Soft soap was the outcome, 
and the children wanted to know why the soap was soft; they 
answered their own question (through experimentation) .. . 
they learned that lye from wood ashes contains the alkali, potas- 
sium hydroxide. When the potassium is displaced by sodium,- 
the soap gets hard. So, in another batch, salt was added to obtain 
hard soap. 


. the children took up candle-dipping. They used the old- 
fashioned candle mold and made tallow candles, although paraffin 
candle-dipping was in greater favor. Paraffin, beeswax, even bay- 
berry candles were dipped by the dozen. 


. . . Rags were dyed for rug-making. Native vegetable dyes 
were used . . . black walnuts had been gathered, also many 
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varieties of bark from native trees. Berries were gathered, but 
proved less successful, as they had been allowed to dry too thor- 
oughly. The children gained an understanding of the process of 
dyeing and realized how difficult it must have been in the old 
Colonial days to have pretty colored materials for dresses.! 

On the upper-grade level the relationship of the child to the 
world about him, or his personal adjustment to his own world, 
may be the large area from which specific units are chosen. Such 
curriculum units as recreation, lumbering, aviation, community 
health, or conservation will give opportunity for study in the indi- 
cated areas. 

Lumbering might be chosen as an example. This unit might be 
conceived as one which would involve more experiences in the 
field of science than many others, and yet any one is rich in impli- 
cations for scientific knowledge. 

What science experiences are possible in a study of lumbering? 
The varieties of trees in local area that are used for lumber; com- 
mercial uses of certain kinds of wood; the ways in which trees are 
felled and sent to the sawmill; how methods of lumbering have 
changed with development of machines; processes of cruising, 
scaling, bucking, limbing; loading trucks, loading gondola logging 
cars; machines used in finishing lumber; restrictions on cutting of 
timber; the parts of the tree; the forest regions of local area, the 
state, and the nation; problems resulting from the fact that forests 
are disappearing faster than they are being replaced; reforestation; 
planting waste lands; overgrazing of lands; insects that attack 
timber; leaf mold, and rich porous soils made from leaves, bark, 
and other vegetable material which drops from trees; what hap- 
pens to soil when trees are burned; trees as means of beautifica- 
tion; making of paper; protection of forests by state and national 
governments;, dangers from fire and lightning; how lumbering 
methods differ with physical features of area; how forests hold 
and purify water; uses of water in logging; ways in which climate 


* Mathilde Koch, “Science Projects at Edgewood,” Progressive Education, VIII 
(October, 1931), 508. 
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affects the distribution of forests over the world; how forests affect 
rainfall and temperature; how trees make dry, hot localities more 
livable; damage done to trees by snow and wind; animals asso- 
ciated with forest areas; relationship of animals and trees in bal- 
ance of nature; reason for disappearance of certain animals as 
forests are cut. 

A teacher of a class of upper-grade children in an environment 
where the lumbering industry played an important part in the 
community guided her children in a study of lumbering.’ Excerpts 
from her report of the activity of the children follow: 


Over half the community worked in the lumber yard. All the 
children loved the forest. Specimens were brought in every day 
from the wood near-by. One day a child brought a pine tree 
branch filled with small tunnels made by pine bark beetles. 
Many questions were asked. No one knew positively whether or 
not anything was being done to protect the forest trees from 
harmful insects. Government bulletins were sought for infor- 
mation. The next day one group through dramatic play told the 
others the story of a forester who cared for a great pine tree that 
was being circled by the vicious pine tree beetle. This dramatiza- 
tion aroused so much interest and curiosity about all types of 
conservation that a detailed study of lumbering and conserva- 
tion was launched. 


The group took excursions to the experimental station to see seed 
collections, preparation of nursery beds, seed sowing, and care of 
seedlings. They visited the Forest Service headquarters, a CCC 
camp, and a lookout station. They went to see government land 
that was used for grazing. They collected tree specimens. They 
took a field trip with a Ranger-Naturalist to observe birds, rocks 
and land forms. They investigated the source of the local water 
supply and a soil conservation dam. 


As a result of this investigation of the community and the, 
agencies concerned with forests, stories were written of his- 
torical lumber towns, of men who helped in the conserva- 
tion program, about forest fires, and the work of rangers. The 
children consulted people about conservation work going on in 
the area. They made graphs, maps, and charts showing forest 
areas of the state and nation, and the location of conservation 


“A unit of work developed under the guidance of Mrs. Viola C. Pyke and J. V. 
Keeler, Chester School, Plumas County, California, and reported by Evelyn Kidwell, 
Rural Supervisor. 
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projects in the state. A time line was drawn and important his- 
torical events that had occurred during the lifetime of a sequoia 
were indicated. 


They collected pictures and folders about National Parks. Speci- 
mens were mounted and labeled. By-products of trees were ex- 
hibited. They dramatized lives of workers in a lumbering center, 
and showed methods of logging. Scenes of wild life in winter and 
summer forests, new ways of logging and transportation were 
painted. Conservation posters and suggestions for fire prevention 
were prepared. They experimented with erosion in the school- 
yard, made weather flags, a barometer, and a wind gauge. Forest 
rangers were invited to the school to answer questions. During 
all these activities many books and magazines were read. The 
teacher indicated that the children showed growth in assuming 
responsibilities, in ability to attack new problems, increased 
skill in handling reference materials, increased power of observa- 
tion, and a greater understanding of government agencies that 
were active in caring for the forests and the water supply, as 
well as the added knowledge relating to wood and wood products. 


SUMMARY 


Science should be taught in relation to every study undertaken 
in the school. Children should explore and understand their envir- 
onment. No phase of everyday living can be fully understood or 
interpreted without a knowledge of the role science has played. 
The most significant changes that have come about in everyday 
life are due to science. 

The responsibility of the school is to insure rich and dynamic 
experiences for childrén in an integrative program where science 
concepts are brought into meaningful relationships. Reading about 
nature is not enough. Printed symbols are not substitutes for 
experimentation and observation, and should be used to supple- 
ment, not to replace, the firsthand experiences of children. 

A prime requisite to successful science teaching is the enthu- 
siasm of the teacher. An abiding interest in the beauty and mystery 
of nature, and a more intelligent use of the natural environment 
will result from a well-planned functional program of science in 
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the school, accomplished under the guidance of an enthusiastic 
teacher. 

A knowledge of available scientific information and an appre- 
ciation of the latent possibilities for the good of mankind in the 
application of scientific knowledge to social problems will hasten 
the day when knowledge and practice will be more closely united. 
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The evolution of physical education theory and practice has 
been rapid. Those actively engaged in the profession are cognizant 
of this element of change and realize their responsibility for guid- 
ing the newer practices intelligently. In the following sections no 
effort has been made to cover the field completely, but rather 
an attempt is made to indicate the present stage of our philosophi- 
cal background, and the interpretation of these principles in three 
different types of physical activities, namely dance, the sports pro- 
gram, and interscholastic athletics for boys. 


BACKGROUND FOR SOME OF THE NEWER EMPHASES! 


Physical education today does not consider that its full duty lies 
only in the training of experienced performers. Physical activities 
become a means for the interpretation of life and a way to make 
living with other people more meaningful, interesting, and enjoy- 


* Contributed by John F. Bovard. 
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able. Through these activities there can be developed also apprecia- 
tions of satisfying social democratic relations, tolerance for widely 
differing points of view, sensitiveness to situations that arise in 
normal living on the playground, in the home, or in the shop, 
together with discrimination and the ability to choose wisely, and a 
better understanding of the world in which we live. 


Four MOTIVES THAT INFLUENCE PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


The modern practice in program construction is based on at 
least four fundamental principles. However, the acceptance of 
these views is by no means universal; they are rather the ideals of 
great leaders in the profession, but in some schools we find com- 
mendable evidences of these influences at work. 

1. The Skills Motive. With the passing of calisthenics and 
apparatus work as the chief element in the physical education pro- 
gram has come a different emphasis on the acquisition of skills and 
techniques. The ability to play a game is important now because 
the game represents something that can contribute dynamically 
to the educational development of the student. The game is no 
longer primarily a relief measure nor a device for the exercise of 
certain muscles. The game has deeper meanings. If these are to be 
understood and appreciated it is essential that the student, as a 
participant, know the rules, the fundamentals of the skills, and the 
strategies of the game. Faulty and inadequate knowledge and lack 
of participation in the game itself do not lead to the adoption of 
physical activities as equipment for a satisfactory regimen of living. 

An appreciation for the skills is important for the spectator as 
well as for the participant. Enjoyment of the game from the 
bleachers is based on understanding of the skills exhibited by the 
players. No one knows this better than one who has tried in some 
measure to attain a certain skill. Skills and techniques have be- 
come important phases of teaching for appreciation as a spectator 
as well as for satisfaction as a participant. 
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2. The Health Motive. Physical education is concerned with 
vigorous living. The highest type of performance is dependent on 
the effective functioning of the body. The theory that health is the 
essential objective of physical education is a hold-over from days 
gone by. Health education and physical education are not synony- 
mous terms. It is true that a well-balanced program of physical 
activities should stimulate the body to work at a high point of 
efficiency, but the attainment of good health, or even its mainte- 
nance, is beyond the function which can be expected to result from 
the physical education program. 

Many different educational services make contributions to 
health training, and the special health coordinator is being recog- 
nized as a valuable person in attempting to solve the problem of 
organizing and relating these services. No doubt physical education 
and health education complement each other. An adequate physi- 
cal education program should result in the sound physiological 
functioning of its students but the health education program often 
necessitates more scientific knowledge on the part of the instructor 
than even a well-qualified physical educator possesses. The health 
program should be directed by a person with medical training who 
may decree for an individual less physical activity than is required 
by the regular physical education program. 

3. The Social Motive. The school age is one of rapid change not 
only in bodily structure and intellectual development, but also in 
social adjustment. A physical education program rightfully con- 
ceived contributes to all these phases in the life of the pupil. It is 
especially well adapted to provide suitable environment and 
experiences for wholesome social interactions. Cooperative living 
is of vital importance in a democratic society. Striving for status 
among one’s fellows is a concomitant of living in a social group. 
Contacts with others enrich one’s experience, demand continuous 
adjustment, require the cooperative solution of problems, and 
increase intelligent reaction to situations and persons. 

Three points, then, become important in educating for successful 
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participation in the social world; first, the individual must have 
opportunity for a rich experience in contact with others of the 
same age group, and secondly, the individual must have oppor- 
tunity to develop his potential capacity for leadership, and thirdly, 
the individual must be stimulated to acquire the qualities of per- 
sonality essential for effective living in terms of the demands of 
the social group. Educators formulating modern programs of 
physical education must increasingly recognize these demands of 
society. Skill and technique in games are not enough; a regimen of 
vigorous living is not enough; the ability to live effectively under 
the requirements and within the limitations of society is equally 
important. 

4. The Cultural Motive. Another phase of physical education is 
now emerging. The question, Can physical education contribute to 
man’s culture? points to another basic purpose. Culture indicates 
breadth and depth of appreciation. Situations become meaningful 
in terms of the individual’s understanding and breadth of knowl- 
edge. Sensitiveness is developed to the world of activity. Discrimi- 
nation results in critical analysis and the making of intelligent 
choices. Culture makes for tolerance and the appreciation of the 
differing opinions of others; it recognizes and encourages creative 
ability and creative imagination. Culture is not limited by indi- 
vidual experiences but seeks interpretations of the characteristics 
of groups, states, nations, and races as well as the functioning of 
personalities. 

To this development of culture, physical education must con- 
tribute if it is to take a vital place in the education of today. Cer- 
tainly a critical examination of the newer physical education pro- 
grams will show evidences of the elements of cultural develop- 
ment. The school program presents to the student a wide selection 
of choices. Here is his opportunity for discrimination based on 
knowledge; here he can develop tolerance as he meets his fellows 
under various conditions; here his appreciations for dance, music, 
art, and drama can grow; here is the opportunity in physical 


The Daily Swim is a Happy Learning Time 
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activities to give expression to his personality under conditions 
that are stimulating and satisfying. 


NEWER PRACTICES IN THE TEACHING OF DANCE! 


The newer instructional practices conceive of dance as an edu- 
cative process rather than exercise to develop grace. The pupil 
finds in his experience the impulse to express, and in his body the 
instrument for expression. Movement as a means of communica- 
tion opens a world of satisfying experiences, through which the 
student discovers himself. His body becomes a controlled and 
flexible medium for the expression of his ideas and feelings, and 
through each effort to express the rhythmic quality of these ideas 
and feelings he develops awareness of and sensitiveness to rhythm 
in the life around him. 

At first these expressions are completely representational and 
only the germ of dance elements is present. As the range of his 
expression grows his need for greater body control increases, and 
he learns to analyze movements, to control direction and dynamics, 
and to master skills in a purposive manner. Through constant 
evaluation he builds his concepts of dance and develops an under- 
standing and ability to express himself in that form. 

Kindergarten and primary children like to move for the sake 
of movement; they enjoy running, whirling, hopping, galloping. 
Through evaluation of their experiments with these activities they 
can be helped to develop first concepts of dance elements. Direc- 
tion in terms of front, back, around, or to the side; /evels in terms 
of high and low; tempo in terms of fast and slow; dynamics in 
terms of light, heavy, big, small, are all dance ideas which children 
learn to sense quickly and enjoy using in these free movement 
experiences. 

On this level children also enjoy “being” what they have seen. 
The animals they play with, the airplanes and birds that soar above 


* Contributed by Martha B. Deane. 
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them, the lawn sprinklers that whirl, the cement mixer across the 
street, the flowers that grow, and the trees that sway in the wind 
are all intensely interesting experiences that become more vivid by 
personal identification with them. Through these experiences chil- 
dren learn greater awareness of the qualities and rhythms of life 
about them and build the first concepts of expressional movement. 
The dance concepts which are comprehended in the free rhythms 
should be emphasized and strengthened by the evaluation of these 
activities. 

According to newer theories none of these activities are taught 
to the children. The source of rhythmic expression lies in the 
child’s experience and differs in each region of the country and in 
each school. Children in a rural community have very different 
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experiences from those who live in the heart of a large industrial 
city, yet the lives of both are filled with rhythm and with experi- 
ences that are interesting to share through movement. The country 
child knows well the ways of chickens, ducks, and baby lambs 
while the child who lives near the city zoo is a friend of the polar 
bear and kangaroo. The action of a reaper, windmill, and thresh- 
ing machine is as rhythmical as the pumping of an oil well or the 
movement of a linotype machine. It is in these experiences rather 
than in books that the teacher finds materials to stimulate creative 
expression. 

All through the elementary school the field of rhythmic expres- 
sion is enlarged by the expansion of the children’s experiences. A 
study of bread brings opportunity for rhythmic expression in the 
ploughing, planting, and harvesting of wheat; the flour mill; the 
rotary mixers and ovens of the bakery. A study of transportation 
concentrates attention on engines, boats, trucks, and airplanes, 
each with its fascinating rhythms. These new experiences call for 
new bodily controls, simple ones that can be used immediately to 
clarify the expression. This strengthens and enlarges the concepts 
of expressional movement and dance elements by adding the first 
feeling of how these may be achieved through physical controls 
and disciplines. 

Gradually the children’s interests change. They learn to select 
the most characteristic element of the idea they are expressing and 
exaggerate it, subordinating or eliminating many of the details. 
For example, a sixth grade group which started working on the 
rhythm of propellers tried all the various ways they could to show 
the blades turning. At first their expression was completely literal, 
but, as they worked, the dynamics of turning fast and slow became 
important and they wanted to show the circle of light drawn by 
the revolving blades. This gave rise to a new selection of move- 
ments and a definite sense of form in the group organization, both 
with a desire to express the quality of propellers rather than a 
propeller. This is the first step in abstraction of ideas, and through 
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this the children become more selective in movement and more 
aware of the elements of form as they emphasize quality rather 
than complete representation. 

As the children approach adolescence, movement is becoming a 
language, a natural and satisfying medium of expression. Their 
interest in expressing clearly and directly makes analysis and prac- 
tice of skills purposive. Form in relation to idea becomes more 
important, and they are interested in exploring its various ele- 
ments, rhythm, space, and dynamics, and their use to improve 
expression. Here for the first time students work on movement 
problems. They may start with an idea to be expressed, but the 
emphasis will be on some element such as rhythmic pattern, 
direction, or level. Studies may be developed by the group based 
on one or another of these elements. The evaluation in every 
instance should show the relationship between the quality of the 
idea to be expressed and the quality of the elements involved in 
the expression. 

In the whole program of dance each child has an opportunity 
to plan and carry out activities, to select, and to evaluate. The 
materials are not planned by the teacher, but are selected by the 
children from their own experiences. Through constant and care- 
ful evaluation, concepts grow and are clarified, resulting in wiser 
selection and finer expression. 

It is difficult for teachers of dance in any grade to resist the 
temptation to push the accomplishment of the children to an 
adult standard of performance. They are often under pressure 
from principals and parent groups to “put on a show” and the 
standards for these shows have been set by the public and not by 
educators. This makes it increasingly important to emphasize the 
educational values of dance in order to combat the exploitation 
of children. 

These newer practices in the teaching of dance in the school 
bring out creative needs that require administrative action. It is 
essential to have ample space to move about if children are to 
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acquire freedom and expression in movement. They need time to 
work, for a program that is based on experiencing cannot be 
accomplished in a twenty- or thirty-minute period once a- week. 
One cannot ring a bell and start creating. An important aid to the 
teacher is the trained pianist who understands these newer prac- 
tices and can work with the children in developing suitable ac- 
companiment for their ideas. For this type of program it is essen- 
tial to have an accompanist who can improvise and not violate 
musical taste, who is familiar with the use of percussion instru- “4 
ments, and who understands and is interested in children and how , 
they learn. 

The folk dance plays a dual role in the newer program of 
physical education. It is a rich source for recreational activity. Boys 
and girls, men and women, all enjoy romping through folk 
dances. As they dance together they are having a deeply socializ- 
ing experience, each person moving within the common pattern 
of the dance, yet each contributing his share to the whole experi- 
ence. For recreational purposes the best dances are those that are 
simple in form. For example, a dance with several verses and a 
repeating chorus makes the presentation simpler and more fun 
because between each new figure the chorus is repeated, which 
keeps the group moving. A large variety of group forms also makes 
the recreation program more fun. There should be included. couple 
dances, large group dances, small group dances for three or four 
participants, long dances, circle dances, square dances. An infinite 
variety of dances can be quickly presented and, if the emphasis is 
on the spirit and rhythm and the group gets the simple formation, 
it is great fun. 

In any study program the dances of a country should be part of 
the study of that country. Both here and in recreation the chief 
emphasis should be on the spirit and quality of the dance together 
with the relationship in form between music and dance. Relations 
between such elements as climate and dress and the dances of a 
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people make the basis for interesting study and help to develop 
understandings and appreciations. 

With our growing emphasis on the social responsibility of edu- 
cation, social dance is receiving more and more attention. To 
achieve social adjustment children must feel themselves accepted 
members of their own groups. Opportunities to bring boys and 
girls together in satisfying social relationships are essential to this 
adjustment. One of the most far-reaching experiences is social 
dancing and the sense of social acceptance that comes with the 
achievement of skill and grace in this art. 

Here, as in the rest of the dance program, the newer practices 
have changed the emphasis from “steps-to-be-learned” to present- 
ing children with a rhythm problem to be solved. From the begin- 
ning they make their own combinations of the basic rhythms 
within the time-elements of the music being used. The learnings 
involved are many and various, from the physical elements of 
posture, balance, control, and rhythmic adjustment, to practice 
in the arts of conversation, courtesy and consideration, and the 
acceptance of social responsibility. 

Throughout the whole dance program the teacher is striving 
to direct these activities so that children will integrate their total 
resources, physical, intellectual, social, and emotional, in the high- 
est possible degree. Dance is no longer subject matter to be taught, 
but is an experience through which each child becomes a more 
effective person. 


NEWER EMPHASES IN THE SPORTS PROGRAM! 


Acceptance of the principles of organismic psychology forms the 
basis of present trends in the redirection of the school sports pro- 
gram. Continuous evaluation and reorganization of the curriculum 
in the light of immediate needs of the individual in the social 
culture are essential when the individual is viewed as an organismic 


* Contributed by Hazel J. Cubberley. 
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whole. This concept of “wholeness,” and consideration of the indi- 
vidual interacting in the total environment, gives direction to the 
specific emphases which are apparent in the program today. These 
are (1) an increase in the number and diversity of activities in the 
required and elective offerings, (2) the inclusion of coeducational 
classes in the regular program, and (3) cioser contact between the 
school, the home, and the community in order to provide for the 
continued use of sports in leisure. 


THE INCREASE IN THE NUMBER AND DIVERSITY OF ACTIVITIES 


The ideal sports program now includes the whole range of 
athletic activities instead of a paucity of sports restricted by staff 
abilities, inadequate facilities, limited budgets, and administrative 
indifference. The focus in planning the program is on the indi- 
vidual needs of each ‘student. There is an effort to supply such a 
variety of activities that each person, whatever his interest, will 
find that activity from which he gets the most enjoyment and 
satisfaction. Interest centers in the acquisition of adequate funda- 
mental skills for present enjoyment in school and for future par- 
ticipation in adult life. The old idea of concentration on one sport 
is being replaced by the belief that skill in several activities will 
ultimately bring greater satisfaction to the individual. 

Team games satisfy the desire for group cooperation and loyalty 
inherent in all children in early adolescence. They provide vital 
learning experiences in leadership and in getting along with others 
that are so essential in our democratic social culture. In addition, 
they offer many opportunities for exercising creative powers; for 
keen intellectual effort in working out plays and in planning offen- 
sive and defensive tactics; in refining and perfecting the basic skills 
previously learned; in the application of the principles of timing, 
and of the laws of moving bodies, and of many geometric theories. 

A diversified program of team games may be selected from the 
following sports: basketball, baseball, softball, field hockey, soc- 
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cer, speedball, lacrosse, volleyball, football and touch football. An 
adequate program, however, must include more than a few team 
sports repeated without variation from the fifth grade through 
college. No child should be considered physically educated if he 
finishes high school with championship skills in but one or two 
of the highly organized team games. He should also have ade- 
quate skills in several of the individual and dual type sports such 
as tennis, swimming, badminton, ping-pong, ring tennis, handball, 
horse shoes, archery, and fencing. Wherever the climate and facili- 
ties permit their inclusion in the program, skating, skiing, canoe- 
ing, hiking, golf, bowling, rifle, and horseback riding should be 
offered. 

Wide experience in a variety of team and individual activities 
must precede an elective program. The presentation of opportuni- 
ties for making choices based on actual knowledge and experience 
is but one of the values of the present program. Thinking, feeling, 
and knowing as well as doing must be integral components of each 
activity if the student is to receive the fullest benefit from his 
participation. 

Although some of the same games may appear in the schedule 
in different years there is progression in the teaching of them. 
Advanced skills and clearer understandings come through re- 
peated experiences based on participation and maturation. Educa- 
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tional psychology establishes the principle that activities that give 
pleasure tend to be repeated and that we enjoy doing those things 
that we do well. It is essential, then, that basic skills in several 
activities be not only well learned, but that, by frequent repetition, 
they may also be enjoyed. 

Progress is more satisfying and rapid if the child, as well as the 
teacher, knows “where the learner is.” Achievement tests, admin- 
istered early in each sports season, are one method of determining 
this status. The majority of children earnestly desire to know 
exactly what they have accomplished. When the tests are repeated 
later in the season to measure achievement, the second scores are 
usually so much better than the first records that interest increases. 
There is no danger of making the program highly competitive if 
the emphasis is properly placed upon self-improvement. The 
skilled instructor also uses these tests for purposes of motivation, 
classification, and diagnosis. The child is learning to know himself 
and to evaluate his efforts, his attention is directed toward interest 
in his own progress rather than upon comparison with others’ 
records. It is acknowledged that tests have been overemphasized 
in some situations but rightly used they offer each student an 
opportunity for self-evaluation. 

The sports program provides the ideal situation in which each 
child may sense the joy of belonging, in which he learns to con- 
form to the rules of the game, in which he may to the fullest 
extent participate and, according to his capacities, experience the 
satisfyingness of success. Well-trained leaders are conscious of all 
of the valuable outcomes that may be derived from sports activities 
and they make provision to insure desirable kinds of leadership 
and sportsmanship knowing that, unguided, these may be either 
good or bad. The happiness resulting from participation in an 
exciting game with a group of friends is enough for the child, it is 
the adult who erringly introduces awards into the situation. The 
teacher who has had excellent professional preparation will never 
have to resort to an elaborate system of awards to motivate the 


program. 
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INCLUSION OF COEDUCATIONAL CLASSES IN THE REGULAR PROGRAM 


Since 1930 the increasing amount of leisure available to the 
youth and adults of the nation brought with it problems as well 
as privileges. Physical educators became conscious of the need for 
activities suitable for mixed groups. They realized that the schools 
should give instruction in those games that girls and boys could 
enjoy together, either as participants or as spectators, in out-of- 
school recreation. 

The activities most successfully used for these classes are tennis, 
badminton, volleyball, folk dancing, social dancing, golf, ping- 
pong, and soft baseball. This program should be a joint enterprise 
of girls’ and koys’ physical education departments. Student leaders 
should be trained to carry certain parts of the program so that they 
may learn to plan their own recreation after school hours. 

In addition to developing skills in activities that are fun to play 
together, the girls and boys learn to understand each other, to have 
consideration for each other, and to lay the foundation for mutual 
enjoyment of active recreational pursuits in adult life. In propor- 
tion to the girl’s experience and knowledge gained as a participant 
she will become a more interested spectator and a more intelligent 
companion at the many sports events that are offered today. 

Getting along with others in play and in work is an important 
factor in the maintenance of physical and mental health. The 
social values to be derived from properly conducted coeducational 
classes under wise, sympathetic teachers are important in the 
development of young people and should contribute to better, 
wiser, richer living. 


CLOSER CONTACT BETWEEN THE SCHOOL, 
THE HOME, AND THE COMMUNITY 


Physical education departments, interested in wider social con- 
tacts, sponsor many interesting events designed to include the 
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members of the family in the child’s play life. A few of the activi- 
ties designed to interest the parents include father and son “weenie” 
bakes and baseball games, brother and sister volleyball games, 
mother and daughter playdays with such activities as archery, 
pifig pong, tennis, and badminton. In addition, many types of 
playdays and sports days are planned to include the alumni or 
neighboring schools. The essential spirit of the playday is the 
active participation of every child, with spectators noticeable by 
their absence. The emphasis is on the social value of meeting 
people from other schools and communities, playing with them, 
and forming the basis for better understanding and friendship. 
This trend is away from interscholastic competition with its over- 
emphasis on winning, with its pressure on teachers and players to 
win for the school or the town. These planned activities may be 
called extracurricular, but they grow out of and should be a 
regular part of the school program. 

Provision is being made to offer opportunities to carry on inex- 
pensive recreation after graduation or during week ends and sum- 
mer vacations. The members of one high school physical education 
staff, amazed to discover how little their students knew about 
recreation facilities in their neighborhood, made a recreation sur- 
vey of the community. They then conducted a tour for the mem- 
bers of the graduating class to show them where and how they 
might continue their activity in sports after graduation. Students 
are told how they may affiliate with the various club groups that 
have organizations in the larger cities or counties. There are many 
organized clubs for field hockey, volleyball, basketball, archery 
and lawn bowling enthusiasts. Parks and playgrounds now ‘have 
lighted tennis courts and baseball diamonds for night use. The 
night schools are constantly adding to the number and variety of 
activities offered. The rapid increase in commercialized recreation 
centers indicates a sensitiveness to the problem of leisure that 
might well be seriously considered by the social agencies of the 
community. 
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Various youth organizations offer opportunity for inexpensive 
recreation. The schools now attempt to bridge the gap between 
required physical education in school and voluntary recreation out 
of school by information as to where and how sports activities are 
available. In areas where the youth hostel movement has been 
organized students are taken on week-end and vacation hiking or 
bicycling trips. They are given advice about inexpensive summer 
tours. This particular hobby may lead to Europe and an interna- 
tional experience as well as to a closer acquaintance with one’s 
own country. Whatever the end result, the physical education 
departments are making an effort to have the school experience 
actually function in the adult life of the student. Increased physical 
vigor and purposeful activity that results in socially acceptable 
behavior will pay dividends to the community that provides facili- 
ties and trained leadership for a community-wide program. There 
is ever-increasing evidence that the school should be the center for 
the community recreation program. 

In conclusion, it seems that if the full value is to be derived from 
a program concerned with the needs and interests and apprecia- 
tions of the whole individual; with his physical, mental and emo- 
tional health; and with his adequate social adjustment the instruc- 
tor must have time to devote to guidance and counseling in addi- 
tion to teaching activity classes. 

Since it is the quality of the doing (learning) that is important, 
it follows that the quality of the teaching must be superior. Con- 
sideration for all the other learnings that are inherent in the total 
environment of the playing field or gymnasium must not lead too 
far afield from the unique and specific teaching job that is done 
only by the physical educator. His teaching is an art influenced by 
educational psychology and philosophy, his methods and tech- 
niques are based on scientific knowledge not only of the game but 
of the living organism. The success of his teaching may be judged 
by the effectiveness of his instruction and of his total program. 

Since this effectiveness will undoubtedly be influenced by the 
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total environment in which the learning takes place it is essential 
that the situation be wisely controlled. If the modern educational 
psychology and philosophy is to function efficiently in our physical 
education programs it is essential that the following environmental 
elements be given administrative consideration. 


1. All instructors should have adequate preparation and cer- 
tification in the field of physical education. The teaching of 
fundamental and advanced skills continues to be one of the vital 
functions of the instructor. Training in the field must be of a 
professional nature. 


2. Physical education classes should be limited to an enroll- 
ment of forty pupils. Vital opportunities for individual guidance 
and citizenship experiences must be overlooked when fifty or 
more students are assigned to one class in physical @tucation. 
No instructor has the time or energy for individual guidance 
when teaching straight through the day with forty pupils in 
each class. 


3. The instructor’s program should be planned to reserve at 
least one free period, in addition to the lunch hour, for clerical 
duties and student conferences. If the physical education instruc- 
tor is to supervise the playground during the school lunch hour, 
adjustment should be made for this responsibility on his pro- 
gram. 


4. An assistant should be engaged to supervise the locker and 
shower rooms, and to issue towels and equipment. Efficient 
janitorial service and help in marking fields and caring for play 
areas is necessary if the instructor is to have the time to carry 
on an educational program. 


5. A specific plan should be provided for follow-up service 
if medical and physical records are to have value and meaning. 
The plan will not function unless the instructor has the time to 
give to it. If adequate time is allowed the physical education 
teacher may make a valuable contribution to the school morale 
by helping to solve health and nutrition problems. 





6. Faculty meetings should be called at a time when physical 
education teachers are free to attend. They have much to con- 
tribute at all times and especially when individual student prob- 
lems are being considered. 


7. Adequate shower facilities contribute in many ways to the 
| enjoyment of physical education activities. The period should be 
long enough to allow time for showers and dressing and at least 
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thirty minutes of activity. Here is a perfect situation for inculcat- 
ing habits of cleanliness since every child in school takes physi- 
cal education. In some districts this may be the one opportunity 
that some children have for daily bathing. 


8. The practice of allowing physical education credit to pupils 
for playing the piano, for giving out towels in the dressing 
room, or for doing clerical work cannot be justified as a substi- 
tute for the regular class activity. 





9. A healthful environment is one of the first essentials. Dusty 
playing fields, gravel courts, and poorly ventilated gymnasiums 
are inconsistent with a program that deals with the health and 
well being of the child. 
The physical education period is no longer to be thought of as 
an hour in which children are turned loose to play. The instruction 


is a vital and essential part of the learnings that may and should 
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result from the daily sports program. Self-discipline and self- 
direction, poise, self-control, optimism, cheerfulness, responsibility 
for one’s own recreation, willingness to abide by the rules of the 
game, and to play one’s best whether losing or winning are 
valuable traits to develop in this particular era of civilization. 


NEWER PRACTICES IN THE TEACHING OF 
COMPETITIVE ATHLETICS FOR Boys ! 


Because of the fact that in some parts of the country there have 
been and still are bad practices in relation to the conduct of 
athletic competition, some physical educators have reached the 
point where they are willing to say that “overemphasis,” “commer- 
cialism,” and “exploitation” have robbed competitive sports of 
any possible educational value. They even go so far as to hope 
and pray that physical education departments may be relieved 
of the responsibility for the organization and conduct of this phase 
of the program. 

The overwhelming interest of the American public in sport 
paves the way for the statement that competitive athletic teams 
will probably continue to be a force in the educational life of this 
country. Unless this force is administered in a manner truly rep- 
resentative of the best educational thought it has no place in edu- 
cation. But since it is almost surely bound to exist there is no 
other alternative but to treat it and direct it as an educational 
enterprise. 

Competitive sports offer the possibility of meeting the needs 
of youth in physical, mental, and emotional self-expression. Much 
of the best teaching which is done in the field of physical educa- 
tion is accomplished in this phase of the program. Among the 
many reasons which may be given in support of this statement, 
two appear to be the most prominent: 


? Contributed by Frederick W. Cozens. 
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1. The time element. The instructor in the competitive sport 
period has a longer period of time with which to get ac- 
quainted with the personalities under his direction, with 
individual needs, habits, and attitudes. Because of the time 
element he is able to arrange the practice periods so that 
there will be optimum conditions for learning by 

a. division of large groups into smaller units 

b. supplying the proper equipment for the activity 

c. attention to individual differences 

d. use of a variecy of techniques for the mastery of funda- 
mental skills 


2. Conditions favorable to proper psychological and sociological 
reactions are present in game situations. While there exists 
in some degree emotional stress in class games and intra- 
mural competition, this element is present to a much greater 
extent in interschool sports and hence the chance to prac- 
tice the qualities inherent in the term “sportsmanship” is 
present more frequently and under more severe conditions. 


It must be admitted freely that there is yet much work to be 
done in bringing all teachers of competitive athletic teams to a 
realization of the possibilities involved in their work. At the same 
time it will also be stated emphatically by experienced adminis- 
trators that much has been accomplished in the past twenty years, 
and that, despite tendencies toward overemphasis, commercialism, 
and exploitation, they would not wish to return to prewar condi- 
tions. Besides the newer practices which have been implied in 
the foregoing paragraphs, a few need to be emphasized specifically. 


1. Appropriate activities are organized and developed. The lead- 
ership of competive athletic teams in many places no longer 
devotes its attention largely or exclusively to the superior 
group. All who can profit by participation are asked to do so. 
Some will say that this is done primarily so that the coach 
may have a chance to look over new material, but the fact 
remains that there are hundreds and thousands of teachers 
who enjoy boys and like to teach regardless of the quality 
of the performance. Furthermore, it is a common practice 
throughout the country today to provide competitive team 
opportunities for boys of varying degrees of physical power, 
skill, and experience. Witness the teams in high schools 
grouped in classes such as A, B, C, and D, and in college as 
Varsity, Junior Varsity, Ramblers, 150 lb. teams, and so on. 
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2. The health of players is of prime importance. Teachers of 
| competitive sports help boys to understand the functioning 
| of the human organism. They strive to exercise every pre- 
| caution to prevent injury; they are careful to provide players 

with the best possible protective equipment. They do not 
permit a contestant to sacrifice his physical well-being either 
in competition or in training. They insist on cleanliness. 
They constantly emphasize the establishment of proper habits 
in sleep, exercise, and diet. 


3. Self-direction plays an important role. In all competitive 
sports more and more opportunity is being given players to 
exercise their judgment. Training is offered in analyzing game 
situations by logical deductions of playing conditions during 
the training period. The planning of strategy and the diagnos- 
ing of weaknesses in offense and defense is no longer the 
sole prerogative of the teacher. This is most logical in view 
of the fact that if boys are taught to think they will have a 
better opportunity to display a knowledge of proper tactics 
when on the field without the guidance of the teacher. 





4. Cooperation with rival groups is stressed. Just as competitive 
business groups join together in conferences and cooperative 
associations, so also do institutions whose teams compete on 
the athletic field have in large part pleasant relationships. 
These relationships are held not only by conference members, 
but by the athletes themselves. The spirit of sportsmanship 
displayed by the athletes has become a thing of which edu- 
cational institutions may well be proud. If student bodies 
as a whole would follow more closely the example set by 
athletic teams, we would have throughout our educational 
institutions a true spirit of respect and friendliness toward 
opponents. It seems fair to state that while teams are taught 
to try wholeheartedly to win a contest, in most institutions 
undue importance is not placed on winning. In this vitally 


important matter educational administrators should assume 
a role of leadership. 





5. Recreational activities out of season are encouraged. One of 
the severest criticisms leveled against interschool competition 
is that coaches do not give players the opportunity to learn 

| other activities which can be enjoyed after players have fin- 

ished their competitive careers. As a matter of fact, the best 
teachers are now encouraging athletes when not competing 
to learn such recreational activities as handball, squash, golf, 
archery, tennis, swimming, and the like. Coaches have 
learned two important things in this regard, first that for the 
good of the boy’s future life he should have several vigorous 
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recreational activities, and secondly that the contestant, after 
having a fling at such recreational activities, comes back to 
the competition with greatly renewed vigor and interest 
for it. 


CONCLUSION 


The physical education program has an important contribution 
to make to the realization of the purposes of modern education. 
Not only does it help the individual to develop the skills essen- 
tial to bodily control and personal development but provides 
innumerable situations in which effective social adjustment is 
essential to success. 

Physical education, particularly through dance, is moving toward 
an important form of creativity. Dance is no longer a routine of 
imposed forms in which the individual performer has no need for 
intellectual processes but a mode of expression in which the indi- 
vidual expresses his original ideas and emotions. 

Physical educators ate looking more realistically at the demands 
of communities for interschool competitive athletics. The major 
objections to this form of sport are overcome when provision is 
made for participation by a large number of young people of 
varying degrees of skill and experience; when the health of the 
player is a prime concern at all times; when players are given 
freedom to use their judgment rather than being required to ad- 
here rigidly to pattern procedures and when sportsmanship is 
emphasized not only on the part of the players but the rival 
student bodies. 

Because of the concentration of population in urban areas 
adults are prone to forget the elements of cooperative activity. A 
strong carry over of the enjoyment of working together for the 
good of all will give fresh purpose and meaning to the efforts of 
individuals to cope with the problems of contemporaray life. 
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The teaching of reading has interested educators, parents, and 
the public in general for a long time. It was the major aim and 
end of school education, particularly in the lower grades, for 
many years. Any method that would make children read, either 
willingly or unwillingly, was hailed with enthusiasm. As time 
passed and educators learned more about the way in which children 
grow and develop, they were no longer satisfied to teach reading 
without considering the needs of the children as ‘completely as 
possible. This meant a reconsideration of values and occasioned 
many changes in school practice. 


READING IN RELATION TO CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The modern school considers the children themselves more 
important than any skill they may acquire. It recognizes the fact 
that a child is a many-sided individual who reacts physically, emo- 
tionally, and socially as well as mentally to any learning situation. 
Thus, when we are teaching him to read he is not merely reacting 
mentally, but as a whole organism, and his physical, emotional, 
and social development may either help or hinder his learning to 
read. If the whole organism reacts favorably to the situation he will 
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probably learn to read effectively and without tension. But if he is 
emotionally unstable, socially immature, or physically below 
standard he may not learn to read with ease and satisfaction, 
largely because of one or more of these conditions. 

On the other hand, the way in which a child learns to read for 
the first time or continues to learn to read further along in the 
gtades or in the secondary school may affect him as a growing, 
developing individual. His efforts to read may react favorably or 
unfavorably upon his physical, emotional, or social development. 
A child who is confronted with reading requirements which he 
cannot meet with reasonable ease and success may react emotion- 
ally against reading and begin to hate it. Continued failure may 
affect him physically, also, or he may exhibit unsocial behavior 
which will gain for him the attention he craves and cannot get 
through his reading experiences. Success, of course, has the oppo- 
site effect. A child who is succeeding, even in small ways, is a 
happier child and a better adjusted one. Although the lower 
grades of the elementary school have given earlier and perhaps 
better consideration to the teaching of reading in the light of child 
development than any other level, this point of view has spread 
into the upper grades and the secondary school also. The fact that 
children should be studied as whole reacting organisms is recog- 
nized, at least in theory, on each advancing level. 

Since so many children of all degrees of achievement reach 
junior and senior high school today it seems reasonable to expect 
that some of them will be immature individuals who will need to 
be helped to improve in reading. Recognition of this fact is in- 
creasing. The upper grades and the secondary school are accepting, 
though sometimes rather reluctantly, a share of the responsibility 
for helping children to read better the things they will read in 
some fashion anyhow. To do this means to give due consideration 
to wholesome individual growth and development. 
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READING A SOCIAL PROCESS BUILT UPON EXPERIENCE 


Reading is important, also, to the extent to which it contributes 
to worthy social relationships and understandings. Since children 
are of consequence not only for their own sake, but for the sake of 
others with whom they come in contact, a particular kind of learn- 
ing background is demanded for them. Experiences of worth are 
sought, not just any experiences that may happen to occur. 

John Dewey says in this connection: 


The belief that all genuine education comes about through 
experience does not mean that all experiences are genuinely or 
equally educative. .. . Nothing can be more absurd educationally 
than to make a plea for a variety of active occupations in the 
school while decrying the need for progressive organization of 
information and ideas. 

Many needs and opportunities for learnings arise in experiences 
of worth in the modern school. Reading is one of the learnings that 
results from these experiences. It is, in this sense, a social process 
and not merely an individual achievement. One of the most impor- 
tant functions of the teacher is to study the children while they are 
engaging in worthy enterprises and to help them read, as easily and 
effectively as possible, in connection with their enterprises. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


One of the first responsibilities of the teacher is to set the stage 
so that worth-while activities of children may progress satisfac- 
torily. The classroom background varies, of course, according to 
the needs of children on advancing levels of maturity. The younger 
children in kindergarten and primary grades do more of their 
thinking with things, but all the way through the grades and in 
the secondary school, children learn best through experimentation 
and appropriate experiences with materials, people, and ideas. 


* John Dewey, Experience and Education. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938, pp. 13, 105. 
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Since the classroom environment has much to do with the ex- 
periences that occur there, the teacher has a responsibility for 
keeping it interesting and vital. Furniture which can be moved as 
the children go from one type of work to another; work centers 
where children may express themselves with materials of different 
kinds; bulletin boards placed where children can use them; and 
library centers which offer books to satisfy the least mature as well 
as the most capable readers—all of these things and many others 
help to provide a stimulating and at least a somewhat orderly 
environment for children’s learnings in connection with worthy 
enterprises. Many school experiences of value are found outside the 
four walls of the classroom also. The school, the community, and 
as much of the larger world as the children can relate to their own 
living, all provide occasions for learning and opportunities for 
real teaching. In many of these experiences, reading will’be needed 
and can be effectively taught, but the teacher has an important 
role in deciding when and how these needs may best be met. 

Even when the most favorable surroundings and the most 
challenging experiences are planned and encouraged, the teacher 
cannot safely assume that the children will learn to read without 
careful planning and wise guidance on her part. Some of them 
may do so. Some would probably read in spite of the teacher and 
the school, but the majority will need the help of a teacher who 
knows when and how to help them most effectively. 

The teacher of beginning first grade children is faced with the 
most challenging problem in this connection. Her classroom is 
the children’s laboratory and her laboratory too. As the children 
work and play together she must discover those for whom reading 
should be delayed and plan suitable prereading experiences for 
them. She must realize that the seeming desire of some children 
to read may be due to pressure from home or a lack of confidence 
in their ability to succeed in social contacts and active play. Such 
children, she knows, may need most to have reading postponed 
for them until they grow in other ways. She must discover also, 
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. the children who are ready to read and help them read as com- 
) Q fortably and efficiently as possible. 

> 
y | THE PROBLEM OF READING READINESS 


EARLY RECOGNITION OF THE PROBLEM 


The problem of reading readiness has been recognized, analyzed, 
and discussed, for a long time. It was first recognized as applied to 
beginners. The Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education listed certain prerequisites for reading.’ 
A questionnaire study of first grade failures made in 1926 by the 
International Kindergarten Union in cooperation with the United 
States Bureau of Education’ brought the problem more widely and 
more clearly into the spotlight of attention. Numerous other re- 
search studies were begun about this time and considerable dis- 
cussion and experimentation followed in different parts of the 
country. 

Recognition of the fact that from 25 to 35 per cent of the 
children who entered first grade began at once to practice failure 
made everyone uneasy. Administrators did not like the appearance 
of the statistical reports of first grade failures. Parents were con- 
cerned because their less mature children, who were forced into a 
reading program, either struggled against school or became accus- 
tomed to being failures. Teachers were troubled because they knew 
that they should not be trying to teach immature children to read, 
but felt compelled to do so by tradition and course of study require- 





ments. 
The problem was recegnized a long time, however, before much 
was done about it in a practical way. Early attempts at analysis of 


* Report of the National Committee on Reading. Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1925, p. 233. 

® Pupils’ iodine for Reading Instruction upon Entrance to First Grade. United 
States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, City School Leaflet No. 23, 


December, 1926. 
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Six-year-olds are Exploring Their Community 

Courtesy H. D. Cooke School 

Washington, D. C 
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the factors involved in children’s readiness for the initial stage of 
learning to read were inclined to give too much weight to mental 
age. Further study and experience revealed that although children 
with a mental age of six and one-half were likely to be ready to 
read the more organized reading materials such as those found in 
books or on blackboards or charts, some of them were not ready 
for many different reasons. 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 


In recent years classroom practice has changed materially so 
that the teacher is not only released from the necessity of trying to 
make all children read when they enter first grade, but is permitted 
to ascertain the readiness of each child for reading and to deal with 
the situation accordingly. It is now generally recognized that emo- 
tional abnormality, physical handicaps—particularly those of 
sight, hearing, and speech—lack of proper social reactions, and 
lack of sensitivity to important elements in the environment, any 
or all of these may make it difficult for certain children to succeed 
in learning to read with ease and understanding. 

It is a well known fact, also, that meager experiences and con- 
sequent paucity of ideas or inability to express ideas orally with 
fluency and appreciation may be largely responsible for a child’s 
lack of readiness for reading. The ability to think and the ability 
to remember are also necessary to success in learning to read, 
and the lack of these abilities may hinder a successful beginning 
in reading. 

Sometimes the interfering deficiencies are so serious as to rfe- 
quire detailed analysis and remedial treatment. Usually, however, 
all that is necessary is a growing period, during which children’s 
needs are discussed, and during which children are guided as they 
carry on meaningful purposeful activities, and are helped to think 
logically, talk freely, become increasingly sensitive to the learn- 
ing possibilities in their environment and increasingly able to 
make use of them. 





Carefully Selected Books Make It 
Possible for Children to Read about 
Other Children of the World 
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INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


The problem of reading readiness which was at first associated 
largely with the young children who had not yet learned to read 
has been recognized in recent years as important also throughout 
the school. The intermediate grade teacher finds that the children 
vary in development, and that some are more ready to read mate- 
rials of different kinds than others. She tries to find out: 


1. The general characteristics of children of the age level with 
which she is concerned. 


2. The specific needs and interests of individual children who 
comprise the group. 

3. The home and community background of the children. 

4. The possibilities for further enrichment of living for them. 


Since reading is not merely a mechanical skill, but an inter- 
pretive process built upon experiencing, to read with understand- 
ing means to have an adequate background of experience to give 
meaning to the material read. This is as true in intermediate 
grades as in the grades below. It is necessary also for children on 
this level to express their experiences orally and share them with 
others through discussion so that these experiences are ready to 
use in interpreting the printed page. Misinterpretations due to 


Courtesy of 
Seattle Public Schools 
Seattle, Washington 












Remedial Reading Laboratory for Children 
Experiencing Difficulties 
Courtesy of Pasadena City Schools 
Pasadena, California 


meager experience or inadequate discussion frequently occur in 
the intermediate grades. 

The following incident in a fifth grade classroom illustrates 
the sort of misinterpretations that children often make in their 
reading unless they are prepared by oral discussion and sharing 
of ideas and interpretations. This group of fifth grade children 
had read a story of maple syrup time in Vermont. A suggestion 
was made by the teacher that the children draw a series of pic- 
tures telling the story of the maple sugar industry. One of the 
boys in the room interpreted the collecting of syrup in hogsheads 
by drawing a tree covered with the heads of hogs. The use of a 
picture of a hogshead during an oral discussion period prior to 
the reading of the story would have cleared up this misinterpre- 
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tation and would have led to more meaningful reading on the 
part of this one boy at least. 

Pictures, slides, movies, and other visual aids as well as ex- 
cursions and other real and vicarious experiences in and out of 
the classroom occasion many valuable discussions which pave the 
way for smooth and understanding reading. It is true that pic- 
tures have been commonly used in books and apart from books 
for many years, but they are now more carefully planned and more 
skilfully used as a part of an effective reading program. School 
people demand that pictures in books be more than beautiful; 
they must stimulate thought and clarify meanings. 

The intermediate grade teacher as well as the teacher of young- 
er children takes time for oral discussion of pictures prior to and 
during the reading of a story. Sometimes the pictures are pro- 
vided by the teacher, but pictures for oral discussion are fre- 
quently included in the books. No doubt in the future pictures 
will be more freely and more skilfully used throughout elementary 
and secondary schools and oral discussion will be given an even 
larger place in the reading program. 


DISCOVERING AND INCREASING READING READINESS 
IN KINDERGARTEN 


The kindergarten teacher’s responsibility concerning the prob- 
lem of reading readiness is not only general but specific. She knows 
that she is responsible for providing the kind of environment 
which will help children develop in wholesome fashion. She 
knows that children who have right attitudes toward their kinder- 
garten work will be likely to have right attitudes toward the 
work of the next highest level. She realizes that children who 
learn to think well and to face their problems squarely and carry 
them through to satisfactory completion in kindergarten will be 
likely to succeed later in life. She fully appreciates the fact that 
all of the desirable habits and attitudes the kindergarten builds 
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are a direct preparation for successful work in primary grades. 

But she knows also that the children must be studied as indi- 
viduals, and that certain difficulties which some of them have 
should be overcome before they undertake the mastery of the 
complicated process of learning to read. 

The teacher notes first the physical characteristics of these chil- 
dren to see whether there is evidence of visual or auditory diffi- 
culty. It may be that eyes or ears need the attention of a specialist, 
and it is her responsibility to enlist the cooperation of the home 
in getting needed service for them. It is also her responsibility 
to plan for these children so they will be given every considera- 
tion in the classroom. 

The teacher analyzes the behavior of the children and tries to 
determine the reasons for personality difficulties. If the child is 
emotionally unstable she looks first at home conditions and en- 
lists the cooperation of parents in solving the problem. She dis- 
tinguishes between timidity and lack of ability or lack of interest. 
She plans to draw out the timid child and find things for him to 
do successfully. She looks for the reason for unsocial behavior, 
and tries to substitute success in desirable social relationships in 
school, at the same time that she works for better understanding 
in the home. 

The teacher realizes that when children begin to read they 
will need many experiences to give meaning to their reading, so 
she plans an environment which will furnish them. The more 
real experiences she can provide in and out of the schoolroom 
for them the better satisfied she is, but she appreciates vicarious 
experiences, too, and knows the value of good pictures, picture 
books, and happy story hours. 

The teacher realizes, also, the value of effective oral expres- 
sion as a preparation for reading and encourages children to talk 
freely and with increasing skill about their experiences. 

The teacher has high standards of speech both for herself and 
for the children. She helps certain children overcome speech de- 
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fects. She helps parents realize that “baby talk” may be “cute,” 
but that it will be likely to interfere with a child’s learning to 
read. 

The teacher encourages dramatic play and dramatization for 
she knows that ability to relive experiences and to think through 
the steps in a story is a desirable preparation for reading as well 
as an excellent outlet for creative effort and a means of self- 
expression. 

The teacher encourages children to see and interpret the things 
about them; to discriminate likenesses and differences in form 
and sound in their everyday school experiences. She seizes many 
natural opportunities in the day’s work for helping children dis- 
tinguish between left and right for she knows that this ability 
will be important in relation to the problem of reading. 

The teacher knows that right attitudes toward good books are 
built through exposure to good books and guidance in using them, 
so she makes Book Time or Library Time an important part of 
the kindergarten day. Sometimes she reads to the children, and 
sometimes the children “read pictures” or tell stories about-a 
serial picture, for she knows that facility in reading meaning 
into pictures and in telling stories about them is an excellent 
preparation for reading meaning into the printed page. 

The news bulletin or newspaper sometimes finds a place in 
the kindergarten also, particularly with the more mature children 
during the latter half of the kindergarten year. The kindergarten 
teacher may act as a recorder for the children as they relate their 
experiences. On Friday she may provide a large sheet of news- 
print paper for each child with these items typed upon it, and 
spaces left for crayon illustrations by the children. The completed 
newspaper may then be sent home and read by mother and father, 
and interpreted by the children. The actual reading of the words is 
not important at this stage, but recognition of the value of reading 
in children’s living is important to both parent and child. 
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In these and in many other ways, both general and specific, 
‘ contributions are made by the kindergarten to reading readiness. 


DISCOVERING AND USING READING READINESS 
IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


The first grade teacher begins her work upon the basis of in- 
formation passed on to her by the kindergarten teacher concern- 
ing the progress the children have already made. If they have 
not had the advantage of kindergarten work her problem is even 
more difficult. In either case she ascertains as best she can the 
status of reading readiness for each child, and plans a develop- 
mental program for the less mature children similar to that 
described in the preceding section. 

Reading readiness tests are sometimes used by the teacher to 
help her diagnose the needs of the children. Some of the widely 
used reading readiness tests are: 

Lee Clark Reading Tests, Southern California School Book 
Depository, Los Angeles, California. 

Metropolitan School Readiness Tests, World Book Company, 
Yonkers, New York. 

Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Van Wagenen Reading Readiness Tests, Educational Test 
Bureau, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

When the results of such tests are used in connection with a 
more comprehensive study of individual children at work and 
play in an enriched school environment they are often helpful. 
It is a questionable practice, however, for reading readiness test 
materials to be used as a basis for unrelated and mechanically de- 
vised seat work which is supposed to give children reading- 
readiness per se. Any good teacher of little children knows that 
reading readiness is not something which can be given to children 
tied up in a neat package. She knows that the abilities which many 
of the children need most can be given them best through active 
firsthand experiences, and that supplementary aids, when used, 
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must be chosen and used in the light of a larger developmental 
program. Appropriately, then, the primary teacher asks herself: 
Is this child ready to read? 
Is reading most important for him at this time? 
What is he ready to read? 
What materials should I make available for him to read? 
Where and how can I best help him read them? 

Even without the aid of reading readiness tests the teacher 
who studies children at work in an environment highly charged 
with learning possibilities will soon discover those for whom a 
longer prereading period is needed and will plan adequately for 
them. At the same time she will use the interests of the more 
mature children and help these children to read as functionally 
as possible. 

The modern school bristles with opportunities for functional 
reading of this sort. For example, a group of second grade chil- 
dren recently planned a garden plot in their schoolyard. They 
prepared a list of questions they wanted answered. Whenever 
the children could find the answers to the questions either by 
studying pictures, talking with people, or reading books or maga- 
zines they were encouraged to do so, sometimes individually, some- 
times in groups. Since answers to many of the questions could not 
be found in books easy enough for second grade children to read 
the teacher prepared and mimeographed certain informational 
materials in sufficiently simple form to be read by them. 

They made a large map of the proposed garden, bought their 
flower seeds and bulbs, and planted them according to their plan. 
In the schoolroom they kept a record of the dates on which the 
flowers were planted, when they came up, what happened from 
time to time as the garden grew, how it was protected, and what 
different uses were made of the flowers. Later, they had a flower 
shop in their room, and distributed flowers from their garden 
to other rooms in the building. They also started young plants 
in their shop and transplanted them to the garden. All of these 
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experiences were recorded in a large book called “Our Garden 
Book.” 

Almost every day a new page was added to the book. IIlus- 
trations were drawn by the children, and the finished product 
was read and reread until it was quite shopworn. 

Along with the making of the Garden Book came other reading 
opportunities. For instance, one morning when the children arrived 
at school they found the library table covered with wrapping 
paper. They found also a notice on the bulletin board which read: 


At 9:30 there will be 
a surprise for you. 
The surprise is under the paper 
on the library table. 
Don’t peep! 


Promptly at 9:30 the paper was removed, and new library books 
were revealed. There were some garden stories. There were some 
appropriate poems, and even a simple play. Of course, the books 
were read with enthusiasm. Some of the children needed help with 
their stories, and this help was given by the teacher quickly and 
effectively, either individually or to groups of children. Later, an 
informal assembly was planned. Some children read pages from 
the Garden Book, and others read stories and poems from their 
library books. 

All of the reading which the children did during this period 
was not related to the garden interest, but much of it was. The 
story hour offered a wide variety of materials and children fre- 
quently read books of prose or poetry they liked “just for fun.” 
Favorite stories were brought from home and new reading materi- 
als of various kinds appeared on the-library table continually. In 
all of their reading experiences the foresight and wise guidance 
of the teacher could be seen. 

Even such a vital experience as making the Garden Book might 
have provided poor reading material had the teacher not been able 
to help the children express their thoughts interestingly and had 
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she not recorded them with due regard to vocabulary and hygienic 
requirements. Her insight and skill in the selection and manner of 
presentation of the books on the library table was an important 
factor in the library situation. So was her teaching skill and her 
ability to help the children organize their successes into a culmi- 
nating assembly. 


USING READING READINESS IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Many opportunities for functional reading arise in the experi- 
ence curriculum in intermediate grades. The intermediate grade 
teacher needs all the skill and artistry she can command to seize 
these opportunities and help the children make good use of them. 

Intermediate grade classrooms are becoming more vitalized and 
inviting places where children are better prepared to read with 
understanding and enthusiasm. Here attractive library centers 
invite children to browse among books, to discover new ways of 
interpreting life and of searching for knowledge to answer their 
questions. Plans take more organized shape. Committees work 
more independently. The news bulletin is broadened in scope and 
the newspaper is a more elaborate publication. But the essence of 
vital classroom living is the same, and reading finds its best expres- 
sion through experiences of worth. 


A STUDY OF HOMES AND HOME LIFE IN WASHINGTON?! 


A description of developments in a fourth grade classroom in 
the public schools of Washington, D. C., is included here as an 
illustration of the way in which opportunities for reading may be 
utilized as a part of an experience curriculum. 

The class began its work last fall with a study of homes in their 
neighborhood. First, they made an inventory of types of houses in 


*Fourth grade of H. D. Cooke School, Florence Painter, teacher, Mrs. I. I. 
Ruediger, principal. 
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which members of the class lived. They listed the number living 
in apartments, in rows of houses, in detached houses, and in 
houses with other people. Then they took pictures of their houses 
and brought them to school. A discussion of advantages and dis- 
advantages of each type followed. Later, the children took a walk 
around the neighborhood to see other types of homes. 

Soon children began to bring in magazines on housing, House 
and Garden, The American Home, American Builder, The Federal 
Architect, House Beautiful, and many others. The children studied 
the pictures and read as much of the descriptive material as they 
could. There was real interest in reading this material because 
the children wanted to use the information read to further their 
plans, for they had by this time begun to make a book called 
“Guide Book to Types of Houses in Washington, D. C.” 

A bus trip about Washington gave them further information 
and created keen interest in historic homes, such as the White 
House, Decatur House, Henderson’s Castle, and in different 
embassies located in Washington. They searched the public library 
and their own homes for stories about these historic homes 
and the people who lived in them. A Story Tellers’ Club acted 
as a clearing house for materials of this sort. The children col- 
lected guidebooks and searched them for information. Their 
own guidebook contained photographs which they had taken, for 
by this time they had formed a Camera Club in their room. Read- 
ing materials, most of which were rewritten by them in simple 
language, were included with the photographs. Great care was 
taken to verify facts used and much research was done. 

The teacher also brought many books, such as The Young 
People’s Story of Architecture, by Emily H. Butterfield; First Les- 
sons in Geography, by Knowlton; The Book of Washington, by 
Robert Shackleton; Architecture Shown to the Children, by 
Gladys Wynne; and The A. B. C. of Architecture, by Matlock 
Price. Portions of this material were difficult, but could be read 
by some of the children with understanding. Even the less able 
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readers struggled valiantly and successfully through reading 
material they would ordinarily have avoided in order to find out 
what they wanted to know. The teacher worked with a group of 
the slower readers for a period each day, helping them to read 
what they wanted to read, and to interpret their findings. 

After a while the children’s interest turned to interior decora- 
tion. They first discussed the decoration of their own bedrooms at 
home. They drew plans indicating placement of furniture and 
discussed possible improvements. This led to more research in 
magazines and books showing children’s rooms. Some miniature 
rooms were made in boxes and appropriately furnished. Color 
schemes and low costs were considered. 

An interest in furniture developed also. The children searched 
through many books and read widely to learn about furniture. 
During the progress of research in these directions many discus- 
sions were held, also, about the children’s part in their home life. 
They discussed ways of being more helpful. Many of the children 
were interested in cooking, and searched cookbooks for simple 
recipes and tried them out both at home and at school. Later, they 
made their own cookbooks, using the best among the many recipes 
they had read and used. 

The children’s interest in Dutch colonial homes in and near 
Washington led to a study of settlements in the United States and 
in Holland. This interest also called for much reading of many 
different kinds. During the rest of the year the children studied 
life in English homes, life in French homes, and in Spanish and 
Italian homes. During the year they built and furnished a room of 
each type in their classroom. 

The class published a magazine each month which offered an 
outlet for creative effort of many different kinds. Each number of 
the magazine contained a poetry section, a housing section, a book 
section, a science section, and a fun section. The magazine kept the 
school and the neighborhood in touch with classroom develop- 
ments. Materials previously read were rewritten in simple form 
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and illustrated by the children. It is evident from this brief 
description that reading had a prominent place in the active life 
of this fourth grade class. 

Skills which would probably have been taught through unre- 
lated materials in formal schools of the past were mastered in con- 
nection with real purposes by these children. The children learned 
to: 


1. Take notes on important points, and to read and use their 
notes effectively. 
2. To answer their own questions satisfactorily through reading 
and discussion. 
3. To read a variety of materials and choose the best for use 
for particular purposes. 
4. To interpret pictures in books, and other materials. 
5. To use effectively a table of contents, index, headings, charts, 
and graphs. 
6. To select facts pertinent to the solving of a problem, and to 
draw conclusions from facts presented. 
7. zz verify statements and distinguish between opinion and 
act. 
8. To grasp the main points and the supporting details in 
material read. 
9. To apply what they learned through reading to their own 
immediate needs. 
10. To follow directions, as in recipes, guidebooks, and the like. 
11. To prepare a bibliography. 
12. To locate materials. 
13. To skim in order to discover the general significance of a 
selection. 
14. To read painstakingly to get exact information. 


In addition to all the reading related to the study of homes these 
children did much free reading. The teacher was unusually skilful 
in selecting particular books to tempt particular children. 

The teacher in intermediate grades and in the secondary school 
must accept this responsibility for providing the right book for 
the right child. Unless she realizes that individual children often 
use books as an escape from reality and as a source of inspiration 
and encouragement the teacher will miss many opportunities not 
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only for improving reading, but also for adjusting personalities 
and influencing character. 

Emphasis in this chapter has been given to certain theories and 
practices of promise in connection with the experience curriculum 
in which reading finds a functional place. It is well to remind 
ourselves, however, that the experience curriculum is not an edu- 
cational panacea, and that not all children will learn to read 
through the experience curriculum unless the teacher knows not 
only children, but the field of children’s literature and teaching 
techniques for situations that arise in the classroom. 

The seeming need for remedial reading in recent years has made 
us wonder whether we may not have made remedial cases 
either through what we have done or left undone. Certainly there 
are dangers to avoid and difficulties to overcome in connection 
with promising practices in reading in the experience curriculum. 
Some of these dangers are stated here in question form. It is hoped 
they may stimulate discussion among teachers and supervisors 
which may lead to a reconsideration of some of the practices often 
taken for granted.’ 


* Wilson Follett, “Are Children Vegetables?” Atlantic Monthly, CLXI (Febru- 
ary, 1938), 179-189. 
Eight-year-olds at Work in Their Library and 
Hobby Corner 


Courtesy of H. D. Cooke School 
. Washington, D. C. 
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Questions to Ask Ourselves 


1. Is there danger of reading being forced unnaturally in con- 
nection with children’s experiences, particularly in the lower 
grades, when oral expression would be more natural? For 
instance, is it not more desirable for children to talk about an 
excursion afterward than for them to dictate to the teacher 
many descriptive statements of what happened, and read 
these statements over and over? 

2. Is dull and poorly constructed material of this sort justified 
merely on the basis of the fact that children have been inter- 
ested in the experience out of which it grew? 

3. Is there danger of overwhelming the less mature first grade 
children with vocabulary and ideas unless the teacher is 
skilful in devising the reading material in connection with 
children’s activities? 

4. Is there danger of belittling or underestimating the abilities 
of children? 

5. Have we a right to expect signs, labels, and bulletin board 
materials to be well expressed so they will challenge curiosity 
and interest at the same time that they repeat vocabulary? 

6. Are the less mature children who need the most stimulation 
and help in reading generally called upon to read such ma- 
terials as those mentioned? 

7. Is the right book for the child at any particular time a 
desirable experience whether or not it may be related to a 
large class interest? 

| 8. Has there been an overemphasis on remedial reading in re- 

' cent years? Is there danger of its becoming an end in itself? 

9. Has remedial reading tended to direct attention away from 
normal, eager children who are not clinical cases? 

10. Is there danger of the remedial reading enthusiast becoming 

so interested in mechanical techniques that he fails to con- 

- sider the children as individuals in the larger social setting 

“a in which they live? 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE USE OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Nora E. BEustT, Specialist in School Libraries 
United States Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


The actual use of the school or classroom library is a very 
significant test not only of the merit of the library but of the 
school. The newer instructional practices indicate that an abun- 
dance of materials suited to the various needs and interests of 
the children is necessary. Furthermore, the materials must be 
carefully selected to meet the accepted criteria. In short, they 
must be vital, sincere, authoritative, up-to-date and appropriate 
in format. It is also necessary for teachers and students to be 
informed of the resources of the library, to be able to locate in- 
formation when it is needed, and to become skilled in the use 
of books and libraries if the library is to serve the school. It is 
the responsibility of the librarian to create a usable library with 
the aid and cooperation of administrators, teachers, and students. 


ORGANIZATION 


Preparatory to satisfactory use, it is necessary to have an or- 
ganization of library materials that will result in the best possi- 
ble service to the school as a whole. One of the principal ele- 
ments that hindered the development of the library in the nine- 
teenth century, according to Monroe, was described by him as 
follows: 
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Defects in legislation; many of the states failed to give state 
aid or gave it only intermittently or failed to provide for the sup- 
plementing of state aid by local taxation, thereby keeping up 
local interest in the libraries . . . defects of administration; there 
was seldom any supervision over the selection of books, and the 
local school authorities were not accountable to any central 
authority for the management of the libraries. But underlying 
both of these reasons was the fact that this early school library 
movement was strictly a school enterprise. The educators origi- 
nating it did not realize that books alone do not make a library, 
and that only where organized into libraries do masses of books 
become available for use. To be efficient a library should be 
well chosen, classified by subject, the contents of the books 
brought out by analytical cataloging. The books need to be 
mended and rebound; they should be charged when in circula- 
tion, both for safety and in order that their use may be recorded. 
All this is a librarian’s business, not a teacher's; and in the forties 
and fifties librarians themselves had not yet worked out methods 
of efficient library administration,—library science was in its 
infancy.’ 


Administrators today recognize the importance of materials 
carefully selected for the use of children who make up the clien- 
tele of the library, the need of catalogs and other records in the 
location of materials, and the desirability of the physical care and 
repair of books and pamphlets in a functioning library However, 
there is often a question as to where the books should be assem- 
bled for the use of pupils. Centralized libraries seem to be highly 
desirable, if there is room to house the library and a person to 
take charge of the resources, because through centralized libraries 
all the materials of the institution may be made available to the 
entire school. This does not mean that the individual rooms may 
not have classroom collections of books and other materials. 
Quite the contrary, for such collections will in turn become in- 
creasingly useful and effective if they are administered by a li- 
brarian who knows all of the library resources that may be made 
available to the various groups that comprise the school. 

One of the problems that a centralized school library can at- 


* Paul Monroe, A Cyclopedia of Education. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1925, vol. IV, p. 14. 
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tempt to solve is the duplication of such book titles as Playing 
With Clay, by Ida Wheeler, Home Book of Verse for Young 
People, compiled by Burton Stevenson; Joan of Arc, by Boutet de 
Monvel; Indian Craft and Indian Lore, by Salomon, and Just So 
Stories, by Rudyard Kipling. Many volumes accumulate in class- 
room collections that are seldom used continuously, and often only 
occasionally, or in some instances for a brief period during the 
school term. If they could be returned to the centralized collec- 
tion when not in use they would be available to other groups in 
the school who might be needing them for entirely different pur- 
poses. For example; Boutet de Monvel’s Joan of Arc has a wide 
range of appeal in art and in the social sciences. A book of this 
type would be too expensive to be duplicated extensively in many 
schools, and yet because of its beauty and authenticity every child 
in the school should be permitted to see and read the volume. 
The centralized library can discover through an examination of 
requests for materials what books need to be duplicated and to 
what extent for effective service to pupils and teachers. 

It is often feasible to work out a schedule for a group of fifth 
grades, for example, when all groups are concerned with dis- 
covering materials in the same subject field, though library re- 
sources are not adequate to serve each fifth grade with approxi- 
mately the same materials at the same time. In such instances 
books may be placed on reserve shelves in the library and be 
put to the best use by staggering the study periods of the children 
who are consulting the material. The books may, of course, be 
taken from the library to the individual rooms if that is desirable. 

The ideal centralized library is mobile. Books are sent to the 
place where they can be put to the best use. Books are returned 
to the centralized collection when they have served the needs 
of the individuals or groups. Careful centralized cataloging and 
classification of books based on the present and potential inter- 
ests and needs of the school are other services that make for ready 
use and eliminate duplication of catalogs in individual rooms. A 
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general catalog, accessible to everyone in the school at any time, 
provides an index of all the library materials. 


PERSONNEL 


The librarian in charge must understand the philosophy of the 
school. Often librarians are in the school, but not an integral 
part of it. They, like all other members of the instructional staff, 
must work closely with principals, supervisors, teachers, and 
students if the library is to be completely useful to the school. 
It is imperative for the librarian to attend faculty meetings and 
other professional meetings if she is to provide the library ma- 
terials that are needed for a modern educational program. 

It is well for a school to select as librarian someone who has 
not only a broad educational background and technical library 
training, but personality traits that make it possible for her to 
cooperate with faculty and students so that there may be desirable 
satisfactions in discovering and supplying reading needs. 


PLEASURE READING 


There are many who think that the reading which the child 
does when he reads what he pleases should be the test of his 
abilities and interests, rather than the reading which he does for 
an assigned task. In this connection the 1938 report of the Super- 
intendent of Schools of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, may well be 
considered. The title of this treatise, Library Technique in All 
Fields, stresses the importance of interest and the adaptation of 
materials to the abilities of the students. To quote: 


Somewhere between mechanistic acceptance of tools and 
devices on the one side and acquiescent scholasticism on the 
other there lies a land of vivid infantile interest and adolescent 
wonder. Lincoln lying on his stomach before the cabin fireplace, 
reading his books by its flickering light, was in a free school, 
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following the leads of his own interests along juvenile paths 
illuminated by his own wonder. Thus Thomas B. Macaulay, 
Washington Irving, Herbert Spencer, Sir Walter and Robert 
Louis followed their interest leads and kept their skills and 
knowledges alive and growing by feeding their insatiable won- 
der. Each romped freely in an old library of easily accessible 
books, not a single one required or imposed and therefore all 
devoured with avidity, with shops and woods and fields for labo- 
ratory application and redirection . . . 

So the really elect have heretofore and elsewhere enjoyed a 
“library technique.” In the western world where “every man is a 
king,” it is more than desirable or humane or pleasant, it is 
a counsel of high statesmanship that the young princes shall 
follow their own interest leads and live free lives in free schools. 
The humblest child from the lowliest home in a real democracy 
is entitled to the same technique enjoyed by social or intellec- 
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tual aristocrats. Of course for a long while it is hard for the 
oldsters. Who ever said it wasn't? But it may eventually be 
heaven for the youngsters, and though it might be thought 
tough on the teachers who first try this technique, it may even- 
tually bring us in all fields to a greater freedom than we have 
known. If and when understood it is easier for public school 
teachers than the old lockstep. Then coercive discipline fades 
away and the great problem becomes to find enough material.’ 


The second half of this unique report consists of unposed photo- 
graphs. The first picture shows two smiling kindergarten children 
enjoying a book with their teacher. The following are a few of 
the captions used to express the joy and pleasure shown in the 
faces of the children who are doing free reading: 

“One chair sometimes serves for two when interest is high. The 
pursuit of happiness. The fairyland of picture books. You are not 
alone when you have a book. The best learning goes with enjoy- 
ment. The magic carpet. Interest lifts some of us out of our seats. 
We have discovered that a good book is really a wonderful thing. 
More tempting than Mother’s jam! I wish I had that book! Noth- 
ing beats a good book!” 

Pleasure reading in the library or library corner is an integral 
part of a program which aims to teach children to be self-reliant 
and to set up standards of judgment for themselves. Not many 
years ago children found it necessary to bring to schools sur- 
reptitiously books that pleased them, but now the children’s 
pleasure reading is an important part of the book collection. Wise 
teachers and librarians know that reading a book which results 
in sheer joy to the reader is a valuable experience. Children dis- 
cover that it is fun to read and that they find in books the thfills 
of beauty, of knowledge, and of adventure. The informal refer- 
ences that children make in classrooms to these books which they 
have read spontaneously makes for the lifelike situation in the 
school that we treasure as an ideal. The range of the books which 


* Library Technique in All Fields. Seventy-Ninth Annual Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Milwaukee Public Schools, June, 1938. 
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children select for their own pleasure may be from the picture 
books and fairy tales and stories to history, biography, and science. 
There will then, for example, be included in pleasure reading, 
books representative of many types, including such titles as the 
following: Ellis Credle’s Down, Down the Mountain, P. L. Trav- 
ers’ Mary Poppins, Enid Bagnold’s National Velvet, R. L. Ditmar’s 
The Making of a Scientist, R. C. Andrews’ On the Trail of Ancient 
Man, and Harold Lamb’s Durandal. 


REFERENCE SERVICE 


One of the most important uses of the library is to provide for 
reference service for assembling facts and information needed in 
the course of study, although there are still, unfortunately, some 
administrators who look upon the school library merely as a 
room for leisure reading rather than a busy workshop in which 
students are learning to find facts and information needed in their 
school activities. In an attempt to discover “How much technical 
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training does a teacher-librarian in an elementary school need in 
order to handle successfully ordinary reference questions?” and 
also “What instruction in the use of the library should be given 
to elementary school pupils to enable them to answer such refer- 
ence questions for themselves?” Helen S. Carpenter’ tried out an 
interesting project in twenty New York City public elementary 
schools selected at random. There were 989 questions considered 
in the project, ranging from the simple type requiring for the 
answer the consultation of only one book, as the dictionary (Ex- 
ample: Difference between turtle, tortoise, terrapin) to the more 
complex type requiring first the use of the card catalog to locate 
the material and then the use of the index or table of contents 
of one or more books to get the desired information (Example: 
Indian emblems for a Hiawatha project, or A book of amuse- 
ments with a chapter on puppets). 

Some of the items that give an idea of the diversity of the 
reference work follow: Roman homes and armor, Spanish de- 
signs for the Linoleum Block Club, How does the owl use its 
beak? Why do Eskimos use dogs instead of reindeer for hauling? 
Book about coins, Description of Boulder Dam, -How is water 
purified? Who said, “A thing of beauty . . .”? Who was the Roman 
god of fire? Origin of Hallowe'en, Life of Rachel Field, Where 
are the Dardanelles? Picture of a covered wagon, Text of the 20th 
Amendment, Olympic Games, Picture of the Landing of the 
Pilgrims. 

The results of the experiment seem to indicate that (1) li- 
braries need carefully selected reference books and informational 
books of all types, (2) librarians need technical training, (3) 
librarians need time in which to work with their clientele and 
in the performance of technical processes, (4) book collections 
should be organized for service. 

The library should lend itself to effective service by means of: 


* Helen S. Carpenter, “What is Back of Efficient Reference Work in an Elemen- 
tary School Library?” Wilson Bulletin, X (September, 1935), 15-19. 
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(a) Catalogs containing analytical cards on which are noted the 
location of materials in books needed by the school. Such 
an item as “descriptions of Roman homes and armor” 
could be answered quickly if catalog cards are made indi- 
cating the pages on which this information occurs in Ver- 
pilleux’s Picture Book of Houses when the book is added 
to the library. 


(b) A vertical file for arranging pictures, pamphlets, and clip- 
pings to supplement the book collection with current and 
inexpensive materials. Information on the “Life of Rachel 
Field” could be answered by referring to a file of biographi- 
cal booklets issued for free distribution by the publishers 
of the various important authors of children’s books. 


LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


The conclusion drawn in regard to the second question, the 
library instruction necessary for elementary school children, made 
it evident that if children are to become independent searchers 
for knowledge, they must be taught to use books, and to exercise 
judgment in their selection. The scope of the tabulated questions 
also made it clear that if children are to be able “to find it them- 
selves” it is necessary for them to know— 

1. The arrangement of books on the shelves by subjects. 

2. The card catalog and its use. 

3. The use of all the parts of a book. 

4. The use of 

a. Dictionary 

b. Encyclopedia 

c. Biographical dictionaries 

d. Anthologies and books of quotations 

e. Atlas and gazetter 

f. World Almanac and special reference books for holidays 
g. The vertical file 

It is the duty of the librarian either to teach these skills or 
arrange to have them taught by other members of the faculty. 
Here, as elsewhere in the curriculum, students must realize the 
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need for acquiring skill in the use of books and libraries and have 
Opportunities to exercise these skills in the solving of practical 
problems if these tools are to be used throughout life. Sometimes 
the use of the catalog, the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, and reference books is taught by the librarian, but the chil- 
dren are given no occasion to use the newly acquired skill in con- 
nection with their reading and study. 

Concretely, if it is necessary for children to use the Reader's 
Guide to locate information about Boulder Dam in the prepara- 
tion for a unit of work, the pupils will comprehend why it is 
necessary to know how to consult it. 


READING GUIDANCE 


The effective library is always prepared to be of assistance in 
reading guidance. In large libraries that are meagerly staffed 
and yet crowded with students, the reading guidance must often 
be carried on largely by book displays, bulletin boards, book lists, 
notes in the school papers, talks in assemblies and to small groups, 
and through intelligent cooperation with the teachers. 

In a small library or classroom library there is opportunity for 
informal conversation that acquaints the librarian with the pres- 
ent interests and needs of students and makes it possible for her 
to anticipate potential interests and needs. Librarians frequently 
have opportunity to realize the positive influence of books. For 
example, there is a lad who cannot read, but he is interested in 
the out of doors. Information contained in some of the books is 
what he needs to satisfy his interests, consequently he begins to 
read. Making an airplane has been the incentive that one child 
needed to begin his reading. Such wide interests as snakes, ath- 
letics, machinery, and pets have introduced many a child to the 
printed page. 

Librarians should, of course, know their book stock. In addi- 
tion an intimate knowledge of the child and his interests is neces- 
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sary if the librarian is to bring the child and books together. The 
activities of the classroom and home supply the motivation. The 
librarian finds the book that satisfies the interests and the needs. 
The books become alive to readers if there is knowledge of the 
child plus knowledge of books. 

May Lamberton Becker has said, “A man makes a book from 
many sources; his failures, his disappointments, his dreams, his 
very life blood, as it were. Into that book goes his very life. That 
book never lives, however, until it lives in the lives of its readers.”* 


Not long ago a teacher said, “We send the kindergarten and 
first grade children into the library to look at books. In ten or 
fifteen minutes the children have finished looking at their books. 
What do you do in a situation of this kind?” 

An analogy in another field may provide an answer. It is true 
with books, as it is with travel, that one must carry the wealth 
of the Indies with him, . . . if he would bring home knowledge. 

Teachers introduce children to new toys or new equipment. 
It is equally essential to prepare children to look at books. The 
pictures by such illustrators as Randolph Caldecott, Walter Crane, 
Kate Greenaway, Leslie Brooke, E. Boyd Smith, Dorothy Lathrop, 
and Thomas Handforth invite discussion, for here are action, 
story-telling qualities, humor, and design. It is just as futile for 
small children idly to turn the pages of picture books if they do 
not know how to see, as it is for the uninitiated to walk through 
miles of art galleries. Children learn to see quickly. They are eager 
to talk. Librarians and teachers must make opportunities for the 
beginners if the browsing period in the library is to have the 
guidance values that create and stimulate interest in books and 
reading. 

Individual reading records are kept in some school libraries. 
Children are encouraged to note all books which they read, 


* May Lamberton Becker, Community Agencies and Children. Proceedings of the 
Tenth Conference of Elementary School Workers. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, May 13-14, 1938, p. 55. 
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whether loaned from the school library or other source. They en- 
joy making brief statements about their reactions to books. 
Through informal discussion of each child’s reading, the librarian 
and teacher have the opportunity to do constructive guidance 
which leads to the values sought in reading. 

Ralph W. Tyler lists the following procedures that the Com- 
mittee on the Evaluation of Reading agreed upon for getting a 
record of actual reading done by pupils: 


1. The pupils keep a continuous record of all reading in books 
not specifically assigned to an entire class, except short 
reference reading to find some particular fact. 

. The pupils mark the titles which they obtained from the 
school, those obtained from home, and those obtained else- 
where. 

. The pupils supply data on newspaper and magazine reading 
about twice annually on forms prepared particularly for 
that purpose. 

. The pupils note on the record various substitutes for read- 
ing which they use frequently. This includes using the radio 
for news, movies for stories, and so on. 

. The teachers record all assigned reading which is specifically 
required of every member of the class. 

. The teachers are expected to check the pupils’ records as 
they are turned in, correcting known errors in the records, 
supplying any comments needed to prevent gross misinter- 
pretations, and using the record for individual guidance.’ 


Such records are of great value to children, teachers, and li- 
brarians if records are kept with some regularity over a period 
of years. 


AN INTEGRATING AND COOPERATIVE FACTOR 
IN THE SCHOOL 


In an elementary school, cooperation and coordination between 
the library and the classroom were worked out in one third grade 


* Ralph W. Tyler, “The Study of Adolescent Reading by the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association,” edited by Louis R. Wilson, Library Trends. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1937, p. 281. 
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by means of a library club. The school had a new library which 
was not being used to best advantage. The librarian encouraged 
the third grade group to organize a library club. The moment 
that the possibility of having a library organization was sug- 
gested the children were eager to begin the activity. Through the 
combined efforts of librarian and teacher the library proved a 
rich basis for the work of the year. In this instance the children 
read to discover how best to tell or write of what interested them 
in children’s books, so that the volumes might be introduced and 
read by other members of the group. There were lively discussions 
and excellent brief reviews written in legible handwriting growing 
out of the reading. Each child found books that suited his abilities 
and interests. At the end of the year the children had improved 
markedly in their reading. They had discovered how to read books 
with purpose and enjoyment. Another tangible result was a great 
improvement in library etiquette. Three large scrapbooks made 
by the children contained pictures that illustrated the books read 
and notes they had written concerning leading characters, action, 
or setting. 

The library is used as an integrating and cooperative factor in 
the school. This point is well illustrated in the following pro- 
cedures which are practiced in the Ohio State University School: 

The librarian . . . tries in so far as possible to have a com- 
plete picture of the school and to keep abreast of the work of 
the classes as such work is planned and developed. She spends the 
major portion of her time in classrooms acting as a liaisan 
officer between classrooms and library. She realizes that for maxi- 
mum efficiency she must know what is going on in the school 
and must have time in which to serve on curriculum-building 
committees or to attend group conferences pertaining to school 
activities. In the school described the librarian is very much at 
home in the English classes, and English classes are very 
much at ease in the library. The English teacher is practically a 


daily visitor to the librarian’s office and the librarian is a fre- 
quent visitor to the office of the English department,’ 


* Frieda M. Heller, and Lou L. LaBrant, Experimenting Together; the Librarian 
and the Teacher’ of English. Chicago: American Library Association, 1938, pp. 
17-18. 
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SERVICE TO TEACHERS 


The librarian should be the source of book information. Teach- 
ers may, of course, depend upon the librarian to supply biblio- 
graphical details regarding edition, illustrator, publisher, and 
price. Large libraries have made studies of the editions of classics, 
standard fiction, and reprints. The results of their experience are 
readily available in lists published, for example, by the American 
Library Association, the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the H. W. Wilson Company, and others. Advance informa- 
tion about new books comes to the librarian’s desk. The school 
library supplies teachers with catalogs that have been checked to 
call attention to items that should be considered for reading or 
actual purchase by the school library. 

The annual report of the school librarian may be of real serv- 
ice to the teachers. For example, Louise F. Rees, Librarian of 
Flower Technical High School Library, Chicago, included a study 
of the circulation records at a given period of the school year to 
see whether students were actually borrowing materials from 
the library that related to the subjects being taught in the school 
at that particular time. Through such a study as this teachers may 
find that all of the best books and other library materials were 
used, or they may discover that perhaps through lack of motiva- 
tion some of the most desirable reading matter remained un- 
touched on the shelves. 

If new courses are added to the curriculum, the librarian is 
ready to list suitable materials that are in the library and suggest 
bibliographies that may be used as the sources for additions. The 
librarian aids all special interest groups, such as dramatic clubs, 
camera clubs, science clubs to get books, pamphlets, visual ma- 
terials, information about broadcasts, and the like that will fur- 
ther the progress of the group. 

Children who have difficulty with the techniques of reading 
find that the librarian often knows that they need Edna Potter's 
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Christopher Columbus instead of C. B. Jordan’s Discovering 
Christopher Columbus, which is the regular assigned reading. The 
librarian who knows her books and her children can help to supply 
books that the slow reader, or the child who has read little about 
a subject, can master with satisfaction. 

Teachers may expect cooperation from the librarian in the or- 
ganization and purchase of professional books and also in the 
selection of books that are of general reading interests. 


VOCATIONAL AND AVOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Interests associated with vocational guidance are stimulated 
through bibliographies, exhibits, posters, and talks by librarians. 
Books that are not limited to the vocational field form a part of 
the librarian’s reference shelf in this field. It is as essential for 
girls to know books, such as Beatrice Pierce’s The Young Hostess, 
Helen Gardner’s Understanding the Arts, and Ruth Fedder’s A 
Girl Grows Up, as it is for them to read about requisites for train- 
ing in their chosen field of endeavor. That is, the other material is 
vital if the school is looking forward to educating broad-minded 
and dynamic citizens in democratic communities. 

Avocations are absorbing more and more of the out-of-school 
time. The literature in the field is becoming increasingly more 
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valuable to interested readers. The library can be used to supply 
books on such subjects as stamps, old glass, care of pets, and 
photography. Books containing accurate, readable material may 
lead the student to discover vocational possibilities in his avocation. 


CRITERIA FOR TESTING THE BOOK COLLECTION 


A library can determine the extent and the efficiency of its use 
in supplying the needs of curricular, vocational, avocational, pro- 
fessional, and general reading by a study of its circulation records. 
If, for example, there is a bird club, do the members come to the 
library for bird guides, pictures, and reference books? Do the 
teachers come to the librarian for the best sources of conservation 
information if a new unit or a new course is added? Does the 
librarian have a list of the children who have difficulties with 
reading? Are these children coming to the librarian for sugges- 
tions or do they attempt to find readable materials for themselves? 


SUMMARY 


The ultimate aim of the library is to establish in children the 
need for books and reading in intelligent living. Essential to at- 
taining this end is a capable librarian, an ample collection of ex- 
cellent books which meets the needs of the reader, efficient li- 
brary organization, time for the librarian to work with students 
and faculty, adequate space and equipment, and cooperation be- 
tween faculty, students, and librarians in the work of the school. 
It is the responsibility of the school librarian to introduce the pub- 
lic library to the students since they can gain much from the li- 
brary during school days. The librarian can do much toward fos- 
tering the love of reading by appreciating books herself and by 
making the library as attractive as possible. Overcrowded shelves, 
worn-out and out-of-date books, inartistic posters, uninteresting 
bulletin boards often tend to detract from the books in the col- 
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lection that have value. It is as necessary to weed out material as 
it is to add it, if the school is to have a usable library. It is the aim 
of the school library to inculcate habits of reading so students will 
continue to need the public library throughout life. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE ARTS IN MODERN SCHOOL PRACTICE 


BLANCHE KENT, Supervisor of Kindergarten 
and Primary Work, Oakland Public Schools 
Oakland, California 


Recent years have seen many changes in point of view concern- 
ing the arts. Teachers are realizing that the developing child rather 
than the finished picture has significance. There is wider recogni- 
tion that the product is of relatively small importance except to 
serve the purpose for which the child intended it, and that the 
process of doing is of great importance in shaping life patterns. 

In some school situations these concepts have permeated the 
teaching of children to such an extent that the arts have become 
a vital force in the development of personality and social attitudes. 
However, failure to understand what a full afts program is, and 
the value of creative expression, not lack of desire to develop 
better-adjusted children, has kept some schools from employing 
the arts to such advantage. 

In schools which operate on the philosophy that development 
of a well-rounded personality and a wholesome way of life for 
the child are of primary importance, the arts program usually is 
made to function toward that objective. Schools which are in- 
clined toward placing most importance upon teaching of skills 
and information have a tendency to adhere to the formal approach 
to the arts through direct instruction in techniques. The trend is 
at present decidedly away from the latter and toward the former 
point of view. 
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PRESENT DAY NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


While the depression in some cases brought about a curtailment 
of the arts program in provision for materials and supervision by 
specialists, it in no way extinguished art education. Teachers have 
been resourceful in achieving their objectives with fewer materials. 
The change in emphasis toward the integrated program which 
has developed partially because of social need has given the arts 
greater impetus than they had previously, and a new kind of life 
because they are taking a functional place in the program. The 
increasing amount of unemployed time on the part of certain 
adults has placed stress upon national art projects of various kinds 
including painting of murals, drama, and musical enterprises. This 
has brought about the realization on the part of teachers and the 
public that the arts are essential modes of expression for the mass 
of common people, not for the elite, the intelligentsia, or the rich 
alone. It has also demonstrated the value of having people en- 
gaged in creative activity rather than loafing and becoming de- 
moralized by inactivity. 

It is no longer necessary to justify the arts in the elementary 
school program. Their contributions to the personality adjustment 
of children and to the culture of the community are recognized 
sufficiently to assure their place in the program. There still is need 
for clarification as to the kinds of experiences most valuable to 
the child. Comparatively few schools are equipped in personnel 
to give the children the variety and quality of experience most 
helpful to them; however, some study and insight would open 
the way for many teachers who are doing only formal work in the 
atts, to provide for the children in their groups fine experiences 
in Creative expression. 

The variety of art experiences which are available for the child 
depends to a large extent upon the interest and ingenuity of teach- 
ers and supervising principals. Even in city systems which recog- 
nize the value of a creative arts program and in which the school 
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administration supports such a program will be found classrooms 
where children have only the most meager lessons in formal draw- 
ing, usually with crayola; prosaic and stilted lessons in note sing- 
ing; a limited program of formal folk dancing; and teacher- 
directed dramatization without much spontaneous joy of partici- 
pation on the part of the children in any of these enterprises. Other 
classes will be having happy thought-provoking experiences with 
a variety of media for the plastic and graphic arts; in oral and 
written expression; in creative music, rhythms, and dance; and 
in various dramatic activities. In many cases the teacher who is 
doing the former type of work is as talented and capable as the 
one doing the latter type, but has not realized the values of the 
creative arts as compared with formal techniques. 
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Within any of the art areas—that is drawing, painting, model- 
ing, music, dance, literature, or drama—the creative teacher finds 
a multitude of varied experiences which challenge the interest and 
thought of the children in her group. The entire program probably 
cannot be creative in nature. The extremes of dictated instruction 
in formal art and creative expression through the arts are easily 
distinguished. In the middle ground it often is difficult to deter- 
mine whether an expression is creative or to what extent it may 
be considered creative. Such minute distinction is irrelevant so 
far as the usual school situation is concerned. By the general fea- 
tures of the arts program, and of the school program as a whole, 
it is easily determined whether or not children are having experi- 
ences in creative thinking and expression. 


CRITERIA FOR JUDGING A CREATIVE ARTS PROGRAM 


Some of the earmarks of a creative arts program may be noted. 
A much wider variety of expression in any media will be in evi- 
dence than is found in a teacher-directed program. No two children, 
unless they may have undertaken a joint project, will be making 
or doing exactly the same thing in the same way. Inasmuch as 
each child is expressing his own idea or thought, it is impossible 
that it should be identical with the thought of another child, or 
of the teacher. The approach to any project is, first, a need or an 
idea to express; secondly, selection of the best media for expres- 
sion; and thirdly, the development of a way of expressing the 
idea or fulfilling the need commensurate with the ability of the 
child at that particular stage of his development. The teacher will 
be called upon to give assistance with a variety of problems, not 
to be busy with giving class instruction on a predetermined prob- 
lem. The subject matter of the program will be based upon the 
experiences, interests, and needs of the children either in or out 
of school rather than upon a logically arranged sequence of art 
techniques in whatever field the experience lies. Whether it be 
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appreciation, attitude, or skill; whether it be in literature, music, 
or dramatics, the emphasis will be placed upon learning by ex- 
perience with guidance rather than upon following directions or 
listening to lectures. It may be noted also that in a program which 
is essentially creative children will be undertaking processes at 
an earlier age in many cases than the same process would be placed 
if difficulty of technique were the sole criterion for placement; as, 
for example, intermediate grade children may be painting in oils, 
primary grade children may be illustrating booklets with linoleum 
prints, children of all ages will work with tempera and construct 
with wood. A kindergarten child may employ perspective if he 
has developed insight and has been able to evolve a way of ex- 
pressing, while a sixth-grade child may not use perspective because 
he does not yet “see” in that manner. The creative program is of 
necessity less formal in classroom atmosphere because informality 
and release of tension are essential to creative expression. A keener 
interest and more enthusiasm on the part of both teacher and 
pupils will be inevitable. Greater observation on the part of the 
children and more power and freedom in éxpression of ideas are 
always concomitant with the creative program. 


CREATIVE ARTS 
AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


In order to contribute most successfully to the development of 
the children, the arts must be an accepted part of the program, 
not an “added to” feature. Creative arts, creative thinking, creative 
expression cannot flourish in a school where children during the 
remainder of the day are subject to dictation from adults, permitted 
no reliance on their own thought and judgment, given formalized 
question and answer proceedings and drills in academic subjects to 
the exclusion of thinking and problem solving. Children will find 
it impossible to have ideas to express in the arts if they have been 
denied expression of their own ideas or at least not encouraged in 
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the expression of their thinking during other periods of the day. 
The philosophy of the entire school must be unified. The creative 
arts introduced in an otherwise formal program will not be re- 
jected by the children. Children simply will not have experienced 
situations in which they were responsible for the recognition of 
problems, for thinking out solutions to them, and for finding the 
appropriate means of expressing the problem, the process of solu- 
tion, or the result. Lack of experience will make it difficult for the 
child to see the opportunity for creative expression, to realize that 
he has power in these areas, and to be stimulated by problems 
which the teacher at first introduces because the child himself sees 
none. Especially will this be true of literary expression and musical 
composition or rhythmic interpretation. In painting, clay work, 
wood construction, flower arrangement, and similar areas the diffi- 
culty will be less pronounced because the concrete materials lead a 
child to experiment. That which is begun first purely as experi- 
mentation and manipulation may lead later to creative expression 
unless the child has depended so long upon teacher direction that 
he is unable to think creatively. This is all too true in grades above 
the third. 


THE UNDERLYING PSYCHOLOGY OF CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


The psychology which underlies the idea of expression in the 
arts is the same as that which governs the thinking in all modern 
school practice. It must take into account those important factors 
of readiness, maturation, interest, and initiative, difficulty of 
learning, emotional tone and reaction, effect of successful achieve- 
ment, concentration and attention, learning by experience and 
insight, known goals, and satisfaction. A technical discussion of 
the psychology probably would not make the problem much 
clearer. Certain points, however, are worth reviewing. 


EXPERIENCE A PRIMARY NEED 
People enjoy conversation with the person who has many and 
varied experiences. His conversation is interesting, stimulating, 
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and generally worth while. One who has had meager and limited : 
experience either in thinking or doing has little that is interesting 
to say or for others to hear. Similarly, to make an arts program 
which is really creative in that the child expresses ideas which are 
of significance, he must have a background of experience, of doing, 
seeing, hearing, and thinking just as the good conversationalist has. 
No child can express ideas until he has the material for thinking; 
therefore, the first function of the school is to provide experience, 
the subject matter for the child’s thinking and eventually for his 
expression. 

Through a rich background of experience the child will gain . 
ideas and concepts, will become interested in and stimulated by a 
wide variety of things and activities, and will wish to express his 
thoughts and feelings concerning what he does, sees, hears, feels, 
or has experienced. The same experiences may function in many 
different areas. When there is an integrated program in the school, 
trips to points of historical interest, to concerts, or to the market 
for vegetables, making biscuits and butter for lunch, building an 
African hut, or reading poetry may be the background for social 
science concepts, the initiation of a study of arithmetic needs, the 
stimulation for extensive reading for information, or expression in 
any of the creative art forms. No creative expression can be 
expected. however, until the child has much experience which has 
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permeated his thinking and feeling, until that experience has be- 
come a part of him and from it he has developed an idea which he 
wishes to share or to express for his own satisfaction. Often the 
attempt at expression brings to the child the need for further 
learning or information, and the picture, poem, or composition 
may be laid aside until he can read for needed facts, look for 
illustration, experiment with an idea, or try out a technique. 
Adults often say that to write a poem or song one “must have an 
inspiration” which simply means that he must be so filled with 
thoughts or feelings about a certain experience or accumulation of 
experiences that he is ready to overflow. When he is saturated 
with ideas from the things which have happened to him he writes 
or composes or paints as naturally as a cup overflows when it is 
full. 

Experience plays as great a part in the interpretation and appre- 
ciation of art as it does in its expression. We have come to realize 
in reading, for instance, that the reader does not read the meaning 
from the printed page. He reads meaning from his experience into 
the printed page. A poem is meaningful to one only when he has 
experience which allows him to read meaning into the words 
which are printed in the book. A picture is appreciated only when 
one has experience which allows him to read meaning into that 
which is portrayed. 

Much modern art in sculpture, in painting, in music, in litera- 
ture, in dance is misinterpreted because the observer does not know 
the “language” which is being “spoken.” Experience in the use of 
that language would give him a key for unlocking what the artist 
was trying to express. The child who has used oil paint to express 
an idea will be much more able to appreciate a masterpiece in oils, 
both as to content and technique, than will the child who has 
never used the medium. A child who himself has composed a 
song or poem will have a better background for understanding 
music and literature than will the child who has never had the 
experience. Expression grows naturally from the experiences of 
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people. The rain dance of the Indians grew out of the experiences 
and needs of the people. Rituals and ceremonies were the expres- 
sion of thankfulness or of supplication. Little children laugh, jump 
up and down, and clap their hands when delighted. They droop 
their heads, are listless and tearful when disappointed. These are 
the identical expressions which have been adopted as characteriza- 
tions of these moods in the dance of adults. The beginnings of 
creative expression are the natural overflow of feelings and of 
emotions. These overflowings of thoughts and feelings may be 
subdued and submerged, they may become uncontrolled outbursts, 
or they may be shaped into art forms. All too often they become 
charted and patterned, they become conventionalized until there 
is no original expression, but only the unnatural attempt at ex- 
pressing a mood or a thought in categorical form. The potentially 
beautiful language expression of children often is stilted because 
somewhere the child has been given a poetic pattern that rhymes. 
Children who should be dancing to express the joy and exuberance 
of living are performing prescribed steps in the name of creative 
expression. Children who feel color as an expression of ideas and 
emotions are drawing pattern tulips and birds. If we wish a child 
to learn the technique of drawing a certain kind of house, then we 
may as well just show him how to do it. If we wish him to grow in 
power to express his own ideas in a way that will be satisfying to 
him and meaningful to others we must begin with his natural 
creative expressions in language, in song, in color and form, in 
bodily movement. We must encourage the experience that will 
nourish these as he gains in maturity of thought and expression, 
but we must not dictate what he shall say, what movement he shall 
make, what color he shall use, for it then becomes neither his 


expression nor ours. 


MATURATION 


The idea has been brought out that the child must have a great 
deal of experience before creative expression can be expected; 
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however, the process of gaining experience or learning depends 
upon the growth or maturation of the child. The child cannot 
take on an experience until his organic structure is ready for it. 
He must have matured to the point where that experience fits his 
needs before he can profit by it. This maturation may be in nerve 
structure or other physiological form; it may be in social, in intel- 
lectual, or in emotional development. Likely it is a composite of 
many types of development. Certainly the development which 
makes expression in dance natural for a child would necessitate a 
composite maturation. Education cannot deal with a child as a 
series of unrelated parts, but must treat him as an integrated whole. 
It must, therefore, give him opportunity to develop in a setting 
which is suited to the point to which he has matured. Development 
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in any form of creative expression is steady if the child is allowed 
to progress naturally, if he is ready to learn or to do, and if he 
feels a need and a desire for expression. 

Maturation may be readily perceived in relation to creative 
expression in the arts. In the field of drawing, illustrations are on 
every hand. A child may be painting a street scene. He draws the 
street, streetcars, houses, and other objects common to the street. 
Where the cross street occurs he makes two parallel lines that 
extend toward the sky and stop at some arbitrary point. This 
picture he shows to his group and it is accepted. It “looks all right” 
the children will say. Children only one year older, or a mature 
child in that group, may say “something is wrong” because the 
street just “stands up in the air.” Children who are a little more 
mature will present the same idea of a side street with appropriate 
perspective to make the street stay down on the ground where it 
belongs. The child who drew the first illustration cannot be shown 
how to make it successfully. He must have time to mature and, 
coordinating with his rate of maturity, he must have experiences 
and learning until at the appropriate time he gains insight into 
this problem; thereafter he makes side streets, trucks, or any 
other object in proper perspective with a minimum of help. It is 
easy to pick out the manipulative, the experimenting stage in the 
first steps of drawing or painting, for a child merely scribbles or 
daubs and the progress to actual use of form and color is perceiv- 
able. Later there is also a period of experimentation in many 
phases of art, when ideas are developing but insight has not com- 
pletely matured, as the foregoing illustration in perspective shows. 
Learning, throughout, is a continual process of gaining new 
insights through experience in accordance with the stage of 
maturity. 


READINESS 


Readiness, of course, is a phase of maturation. There must be 
readiness for an experience before a child will be able to profit 
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by it. A close relationship exists between readiness and interest. 
For instance, crayons may be on the nursery school shelves always 
at hand and within reach. A child may ignore them completely. 
The same child at a later time, possibly in kindergarten, will 
become much interested in them and will manipulate and explore 
with them. From that time on he will use crayons to express ideas. 
Oil paints may be in the work room where primary children work, 
and outside of a superficial exploration the children will show no 
interest, but oil paints may become intensely interesting to them 
as intermediate grade children. The child’s interest in an experience 
is probably a fairly safe measure of his readiness for it. If a child 
enters into an enterprise with only mild interest and with fleeting 
attention, in all probability it is not suited to his stage of maturity. 
If he is not ready for the enterprise, it should wait until he has 
matured. If he has developed beyond a point, he should be chal- 
lenged to move on to a more mature form of expression. When the 
child really expresses creatively he selects from those processes 
which he has met that process which is suited to his maturity 
because his expression can be only in terms of his needs and inter- 
ests. Too great stimulation by adults is apt to result in the child’s 
lack of interest, lack of understanding of how to proceed, or ina- 
bility to express his ideas to his own satisfaction. That which is in 
accordance with his stage in the developmental sequence will be 
done with a minimum of difficulty and assistance and with a maxi- 
mum of interest and concentrated attention. 


MOTIVES AND SATISFACTIONS 


Motives and satisfactions play as large a part in creative expres- 
sion in the arts as they do in any other phase of developmental 
experience. The motive for any expression should be a need for it. 
Certainly a need which arises from the child’s own problems is 
preferable to one which has to be artificially set up. If there seems 
to be no interest in creative arts, the teacher’s approach must not 
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be, “Let's write poems today,” “Who can paint a picture of some- 
thing you saw?” or “Let’s all try hard to make up a song.” Rather, 
her effort should be directed toward providing rich, interesting, 
challenging experiences which will stimulate thought and feeling 
and which will raise problems. Experiences may be in the area of 
social science, science, literature, or various other fields. If experi- 
ences grow out of problems, and foster more problems, creative 
expression will follow. “Who is going to find out?” is often the 
stimulation for fine creative expression. “Now that I have found 
out, how am I going to show the other children?” is the logical 
next step. Selecting the appropriate media for expression is im- 
portant for the child to learn. Such a situation may be the begin- 
ning of a comprehensive pageant or play employing the use of 
creative arts of practically every form. True creative expression 
can be motivated only by need for personal release and adjustment, 
or to show ideas to other persons. In all probability, whichever 
it is, it will be because a nervous tension has been set up and 
expression brings about release. Release of tension by creative 
activity is desirable; it may eliminate introversion, rationalization, 
bullying, or various other undesirable forms of behavior. 

Creative expression often is stimulated by making children 
aware of possibilities for expression. A booklet of poems by chil- 
dren will make a group conscious that other children write poems. 
If a child has never made a linoleum block, to see other children 
making them may open up for him one more avenue of expression. 
To see a group presenting the idea of power in “a steam shovel at 
work” through rhythms will show him how such a form of expres- 
sion can function. Then when he has an idea to express he may 
be familiar with various modes of expression. 

Reward for creative effort should be the normal reward which 
follows the act: satisfaction in having made the expression, use 
of the expression for the purpose for which it was intended, and 
sincere appreciation on the part of other children. Superficial and 
extensive flattery by an adult for creative effort may be very 
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unpleasant to the child or may instill ideas of trying to do spectacu- 
lar “creative” things, not as a form of expression to fill needs, but 
to show off or win adult approval. Such pseudo art expression does 
not serve the purpose of wholesome child development. The teach- 
er’s sincere appreciation of a child’s effort and product is never 
out of place. 


EXPLORATION 


The earliest experiences in any of the arts are of necessity 
exploratory in nature. A small child manipulates clay and paint 
to get the “feel of it.” He strums at the piano or the psaltery to 
secure a sense of how it feels to play the instrument, how it sounds. 
He experiments with using his body in rhythmic expression to get 
a realization of its possibilities. An adult who begins a new form 
of expression for the first time also must have a period of explora- 
tion, of manipulation in which to make an adjustment to the 
material and to realize its possibilities. Teachers and parents have 
become, to a certain extent, tolerant of the exploration period of 
little children in the use of crayon, pencil, paint, and clay. This 
phase of a child’s learning has been fairly well investigated and 
enough has been written that adults generally are aware of what 
to expect. All too frequently they attempt to hurry a child through 
this period, however, rather than to provide experience and envir- 
onment which will promote development. 

There is much less tolerance for rhythmic and musical explora- 
tion, probably because it is more annoying to the adult. A sensitive 
adult is disturbed when a child strums at the piano and makes 
discords. The child is developing a sense of discrimination con- 
cerning harmonious sounds, and his experience with strumming is 
foundation for musical development. The adult who must show 
him at this stage which notes “go together” may inhibit natural 
wholesome development, and, because the task may be too diffi- 
cult for the ordinary child, may violate the laws of readiness and 
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maturation possibly to the extent that interest will be destroyed or 
negative reactions set up. The best teacher in this respect is one 
who is aware of the psychologically right time to make suggestions 
and stimulate new endeavor. 

Many children who are actually trying to see how their bodies 
will respond in rhythmic play are accused of “acting silly.” If such 
an accusation is once made, no doubt the child will then actually 
“act silly” because it is an effective way to secure adult attention. 
If the child’s exploratory efforts are accepted with sincerity, if the 
invited expression is in keeping with his stage of development, he 
will grow in creative use of the body as a means of expressing 
feeling with as little self-constiousness as he portrays in the use of 
paint or clay. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The elementary school years should be a period in which the 
child has experience with as large a variety of creative arts as is 
possible. It should be a period of trying everything. Some children 
will find certain media of expression which are enjoyed more, 
which can be used more successfully than other media; however, it 
should not be a period in which to specialize; neither should it be 
a time for refinement of techniques. Specialization should come 
only after much exploratory experience which sensitizes the pupil 
to possibilities of various forms of expression. Therefore, even in 
upper school, children should be encouraged to have broad experi- 


ence rather than to narrow their endeavors to a special type of 
expression. 


MUSIC AND RHYTHMS 


Elementary school children should sing with joy, compose 
simple melodies, try out innumerable simple musical instruments 
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of percussion, string, and wind types, and should gain some facility 
in playing such melody instruments as psalteries or bells. They 
should know “how it feels” to make up a melody, play it on a 
psaltery or other instrument, and eventually write it in staff nota- 
tion. They should be interested in and enjoy this experience, and 
they will if it is not made a burden, but is a natural outlet of 
expression which develops according to needs, interests, and 
ability to succeed in doing it. 

The child of this age should have much experience with what 
‘are called the fundamental rhythms of running, skipping, walking, 
sliding, swaying, and so forth. At first these are engaged in because 
of pure joy and abandon in activity, and, in a sense, are explora- 
tory. Concurrent with these and extending farther up through 
the grades there should be increasing opportunity to express ideas, 
as the change of seasons, the interpretation of a mood, the por- 
trayal of a dramatic scene, through the use of the body as well as 
the voice. It is in such experiences as these that the composer- 
accompanist-teacher is of supreme value. Ideally, the child should 
not have to fit his dance to music which the teacher knows, or to 
a recording, but the teacher should, if possible, be able to make 
the music actually an accompaniment, and fit it to the dance. Of 
course there is also place and need for folk dancing, but it cannot 
be said to be primarily a creative art for the modern child as it once 
undoubtedly was. There will always be a creative element in this 
experience, however, as there also is in listening. 


DRAMATICS 


Dramatics is one of the richest fields for creative effort. It takes 
its beginnings in the dramatic play of very small children and may 
be engaged in throughout life. All children of elementary school 
age should have many and varied experiences in dramatics. Dra- 
matic play and dramatic interpretation with music are valuable for 
the young child. For the child it seldom should become practiced 
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and never stereotyped, but should remain truly an expression of 
thought and feeling. The original play which children make up 
to show things which they have learned or a.story which a child 
has created is probably one of the high points in creative expres- 
sion. In this situation one finds beautifully integrated literary 
expression; art expression in stagecraft, scenery, and costuming; 
musical expression in accompanying songs or background; rhyth- 
mical expression if dances are employed; and, of course, the acting 
itself, which is a natural form of expression for young children who 
must often demonstrate to make clear the meanings for which 
they have no words. 


SPEAKING AND WRITING 


Creative expression through speaking and eventually through 
written form is a natural experience for children. The emphasis 
from the earliest use of speaking should be upon expressing ideas, 
and the example which is set for children should be good. Kinder- 
garten children are encouraged to respond with speaking whenever 
possible. This point of view should be continued in the elementary 
school. Instead of spending time trying to train children to speak 
in complete sentences in response to formal questions or directions, 
time could better be used for enriching experiences and encourag- 
ing children to tell about happenings in their lives, information, 
or ideas which they think would be interesting and worth while 
for others to hear. The technique of expressing oneself clearly 
and interestingly can be learned better by actually trying to express 
ideas in natural purposeful situations than by practicing sentences 
about set topics for the purpose of learning to say a complete 
sentence or to use a grammatical form. Likewise a child’s re- 
sponses to questions or in conversation should be natural and clear 
rather than the painfully complete sentences which children are 
so frequently required to give. Answering in “complete” sentences 
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is a very common requirement in schools and is frequently very 
undesirable speech. 

Written expression may be creative if it expresses unique ideas 
of the individual. A paper on a scientific topic may be just as crea- 
tive as a poem or an imaginative story. It seems impossible to single 
out any kind of expression, either oral or written, and say that it 
is Or is not creative. Whatever is spoken or written as a result of 
creative thinking must be creative expression. 

The child’s expression which he wishes to preserve in the 
earliest school years must be dictated to the teacher or to some 
other adult. If he is encouraged to ask the teacher to write down his 
ideas for him, he will grow naturally in creative written expres- 
sion with a gradual shifting of the responsibility for writing to 
himself. There need be no period in which he does not record his 
ideas in writing and no specific time when he begins to do creative 
writing. It is a gradual, natural development from complete de- 
pendence upon the adult for writing to a state of being independ- 
ent in written expression. Kindergarten and early primary children 
should dictate. Later, primary children should be able to copy what 
they have dictated and make a beginning in independent written 
expression. Most intermediate grade children should be able to 
express their ideas independently in writing with the teacher's 
guidance and assistance in correcting difficulties. Creative writing, 
as an art, is thought of as the expression of ideas in a charming, 
apt, or beautiful way, and consequently often is more concerned 
with writing of poems and stories than with the recording of infor- 
mation or facts. Much that children write, however, in recording 
of: experience is actually creative expression. Certainly many of 
the ideas for poems, plays, and stories grow from experiences in 
science, social studies, nature, and from the other arts. Without 
these enriching experiences the scope of a child’s or an adult’s 
writing would be narrow and prosaic. 
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PLASTIC AND GRAPHIC ARTS 


The area which is most commonly considered creative arts is 
that which is also frequently termed “art.” It is concerned with 
expressing ideas with paint, crayon, clay, stone, leather, paper, 
wood, and innumerable other media. There should be available a 
wide variety of materials in order that a child may have experience 
with many types of expression and know the possibilities of 
various media; that he may find a material suited to the idea he 
has, and not limit his expression to ideas that can be expressed in 
the few materials available; and finally that he may find many or 
a few materials which are particularly suited to his abilities. Some 
children, after using many media, find definite satisfaction in a 
particular process as clay modeling, linoleum block printing, 
or oil painting. Although expense may be considered an item in 
the application of this idea, it is actually no more costly to have 
a variety of materials used as need arises than to have only a few 
kinds of materials used extensively at all times. Again the emphasis 
should be placed upon the expression of an idea, of an emotion, of 
a feeling, and not upon the technique. Techniques are developed 
through the expression of ideas. Children should feel free and be 
encouraged to ask for help needed in development of techniques 
necessary to clear expression of their ideas. The need motivates 
the desire to achieve the technique. Skill comes with using the 
material. Children invent ways and pfocesses of achieving their 
aims as they work. This inventiveness, this creativeness is more 
valuable for the wholesome development of the child than the 
observable result of the finished expression. 

Throughout all of these experiences with arts the creative 
power which a child has, the creative thinking which he does, the 
creative learning which takes place are actually more important 
than the expression which he finally makes. It is not the ultimate 
expression in song, dance, picture, or play that is of greatest value. 
It is most valuable that he be encouraged in curiosity and experi- 
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mentation, that he grow in inventiveness and ingenuity, that he 
develop a creative way of thinking, and that he have interest and 
ability in expressing ideas for his own satisfaction. 


THE CREATIVE ATTITUDE 


In this sense, creativeness is not limited to the arts. It is rather a 
trait which may be more or less innate, and yet one which can 
be developed through many kinds of experiences. It enables one 
to see possibilities in situations which seem to other people unchal- 
lenging. The person with a creative attitude can see ways of making 
a work schedule which can be more effective, ways of enlisting the 
cooperation of groups of people, ways of making machinery which 
will be more suited to the need, or ways of making an old house 
charming and comfortable. In fact the creative person will see 
problems where the unimaginative is not stimulated even to realize 
the need. All experiences which stimulate children to do creative 
thinking should help develop individuals who will have more 
imagination in seeing problems, in finding possible solutions and 
in carrying out the solution, whether it be designing machinery 
to fill the need or writing poems to express the idea. There is prob- 
ably as much creative learning and thinking in mathematics and 
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the sciences as in any of the arts. The expression of this creative 
effort may be in a scientific formula as well as in an etching or a 
drama. 

The creative arts may be experienced in isolation, but they can 
be richer and more meaningful if they are part of an integrated 
program where they will in turn add meaning and value to the 
other phases of the school work. The integrated program brings 
about more needs and desires for art expression in natural worth- 
while situations. In the social studies, sciences, and other experi- 
ences of the school day, the child is filled with thoughts and 
stimulated toward expression. It is only natural that much of this 
expression should take art form, and consequently each area serves 
the other. By no means all of a child’s art expression takes its 
beginning from the unit of work in progress, however. Children 
are stimulated by hundreds of experiences which have no bearing 
on the unit of work. They may have a desire and a need to express 
themselves concerning these experiences. In the elementary school, 
however, the children are largely under the guidance of one 
teacher. It is feasible for them to tie together much that is done 
around a common theme, or, better yet, to let as much of the 
experience as possible grow naturally out of the common theme or 
unit. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SPECIAL TEACHER 


If a special teacher in any of the areas works with a group, it is 
essential that she cooperate with the room teacher in planning so 
that the special phase of art which she guides may not be an iso- 
lated piece of work, but a natural part of the whole unified experi- 
ence of the children. This central experience, of course, will be 
supplemented by other experiences, and quite naturally the chil- 
dren will make art expressions which are not directly related to the 
integrated unit of work. The special art teacher will find the work 
which she guides more meaningful, more valuable, more creative, 
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more interesting to herself and to the children if she encourages the 
children to make it function in the unit which stimulates and 
challenges. 


A STUDY OF PIONEER LIFE! 


The following description of a unit, A Study of Pioneer Life, 
which was developed by a fourth-grade class shows the man- 
ner in which the arts may function as a part of an integrative 
program. The guidance of an art teacher, a music teacher, a 
science teacher, and a physical education teacher in this situation 
made possible richer, fuller learning than would otherwise have 
occurred. The homeroom teacher in this situation was the coordi- 
nating person. The class was never turned over to a special teacher, 
but each special teacher worked in cooperation with the regular 
classroom teacher and was thus able to add richness of experience 
and to promote integration both in the unit of work and in the 
personalities of children. 

The study of pioneer life, selected by nineteen children in the 
fourth grade of the University Elementary School at the Ohio 
State University in the fall of 1938, was one of a list of ten possible 
studies under consideration over a period of about three weeks. 

Throughout the exploratory period prior to their final selection 
of this study the children were appraising the various studies sug- 
gested by members of the group in the light of the criteria which 
they had set up for the choosing of a unit of study. These criteria 
included a survey of their past experiences and present needs. 
As insight and information were gained through reading and 
discussion, the list of ten units was reduced to four; namely, Pio- 
neer Life, Travel by Land and Sea, Food and Where It Comes 
From, Houses and How People Live. The outcome of the first 
vote was 11, 3, 1, and 4 respectively. The eleven who had voted 


* Mary Jane Loomis, Teacher of the Fourth Grade, Ohio State University School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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for the pioneer study began to support their position: “There are 
more good books that we can read about the pioneers than there 
are about the other studies.” “We would be learning more about 
our own country.” “We would have trips to the museum and 
movies to help us.” “We could find out how pioneer homes were 
different from other homes.” “We could study about the ways 
pioneers traveled.” “I have been reading about the kinds of food 
pioneers ate.” The next vote on the study was 16 for pioneers, 3 for 
houses. 

The group was eager to hear the reactions of the staff to their 
plans. When the report was brought back to them that their study 
met with the approval of the staff, if the possibilities for science 
could be made more specific, they developed the following list 
which was later approved: candle making, soap making, travel 
(wagons, boats, rafts), soil, water, mountains, weather, and food. 
They found, too, that their study might include many of the other 
topics which had been suggested: Indians, minerals, travel, homes, 
and food. 

After the children had read to discover the possibilities for 
science in a study of pioneers someone suggested that the group 
vote again. The three voting for the study of houses said that 
wouldn’t be necessary, for they didn’t mind studying about pio- 
neers, and anyway they could study about houses in individual 
“free choice” time. 

It seemed wise to make use of this suggestion since this class 
needed to learn to work together; so, with the suggestion that 
those three children were good pioneers already, the group began a 
discussion of some of the hard things pioneers had to face. Instead 
of feeling out of the study, those three children felt very much 
a part of it, and the entise group study began with an appreciation 
of some of the qualities basic to successful pioneering in terms of 
their immediate social group. 

In setting up a general plan for their study the children listed 
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twenty questions as the initial basis for their informational read- 
ing and discussion. This list was extended as other problems arose. 


VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE STUDY 


Since many of the experiences inherent in this study are rather 
apparent, it seems well to give greater emphasis here to the first- 
hand and creative experiences which were especially significant 
and enriching. Because this chapter is concerned particularly with 
the arts, experiences which are in other areas have been eliminated 
4s much as possible and still show the integrated character of the 
study. 

The reading materials available for the study of pioneers were 
extensive in both variety and range of difficulty. While many of 
the books were the recreational type they also provided reliable 
information. During the fall quarter alone (about twelve weeks) 
294 books were read by the group. One hundred twelve were 
directly concerned with the unit of study. In addition to these books 
read in entirety there were about 200 pages of reading for specific 
information. 

The very nature of the study seemed to be conducive to writing 
even by the least able. The desire to have copies of each other’s 
stories and poems led to the organization of a book. The writer in 
each case hectographed enough copies for everyone. Both hecto- 
graph and linoleum block illustrations were made for the various 
stories by the children. Selection of the limited number of poems 
and stories for the book which was organized as the study pro- 
gressed was difficult, for there were so many good ones from 
which to choose. 

The writing of informational stories, which is usually rather 
burdensome for children at this level, was really a pleasant experi- 
ence for most of them. This was true because it seemed that a 
feeling of “something to say” in writing had been established 
through growing familiarity with various phases of the study 
gained from wide reading and enthusiastic discussions. 
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The experience of making candles and soap contributed much 
to the children’s appreciation of the labor involved in providing 
the bare necessities in frontier life. Each child made a dipped 
candle, thereby gaining an understanding of why candles were 
so carefully conserved. They also made candles in a candle mold, 
and realized that this speeded up the process considerably. 

For the soap-making the children brought wood ashes and 
waste fat from home. They made their own lye and experimented 
to determine the proper proportions of lye and grease to be used. 
They later made several modern kinds of stirred soap, using pre- 
pared lye and pure fat. They made mechanics soap by adding 
powdered pumice to their basic recipe, perfumed soap by adding 
perfume and dye, oatmeal soap by adding oatmeal. One group 
cooked pine needles, and used the liquid for pine needle soap. A 
few children made wooden soap molds for some of their modern 
soap. 

Interest in the materials pioneers made and used for clothing 
brought about some experimentation: with textiles. The children 
became familiar with the tests for wool, cotton, linen, and silk. 
They made some further tests on some of the modern textiles 
which are various combinations of these four basic materials. 

Within the group were many children who had in the past 
worked only on individual undertakings. Early in this study they 
began to work out small committee contributions. Several friezes 
of considerable size and detail were made by using crayons, chalk, 
or tempera paints on heavy brown wrapping paper. One frieze 
done in tempera paints, showing a wagon train with a lovely 
background of mountains, was such a favorite that it was chosen 
to be the scenery for their play. Several of the children said, “We 
couldn’t make any scenery as pretty as that frieze.” Another frieze 
showing the various rock formations was made by three boys for 
the mineral exhibit. For the soap exhibit a frieze showing the 
old-fashioned method and the modern way of making soap was 
suggested. Four children worked on this frieze. 
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Many pieces of metal work were completed during this study. 
Among them were plates of various sizes, a candle snuffer, and a 
candle lantern. Since metal was a new medium for most of the 
children, the interest was high and the results particularly pleasing. 
They were eager to display their finished products, so a committee 
was chosen to arrange an exhibit. A lineoleum block wali-hanging, 
printed in blue on muslin and showing two pioneer children going 
to the brook for water, was chosen as the background for the 
exhibit. Many block print story illustrations were made represent- 
ing the various phases of pioneer life. The children formed com- 
mittees to print all of the copies for the book. 

No group work was done in oils, but many interesting indi- 
vidual paintings were made. Several children who had had some 
experience with oils in the third grade achieved especially satis- 
factory results. 

Clay was a favorite medium of expression. Models of pioneer 
people, covered wagons, horses, dogs, and oxen were among the 
pieces more directly connected with the study. Many pieces were 
turned on the potter’s wheel. 

Several boys planned to build a flatboat and a stockade for 
dramatic play. They collected branches for the stockade in the 
wood near the school, but it proved to be too much of an under- 
taking. The flatboat worked out very well. Some flintlock rifles 
were made of wood. 

Pioneer music seems to have great appeal for children of this 
age because it is both rugged and rhythmic. The enthusiasm with 
which the children started their pioneer songs was sustained 
throughout the study. Even when the play was over they under- 
took an orchestration of one of their favorite tunes, “Clar the 
Kitchen.” Individual endeavor was surprisingly intent in music. 
Some individual enterprises are described as illustrations. 

Jack asked for the violin music to “Turkey in the Straw.” He 
came before school many mornings to practice and learned it well 
enough to play for the group as they sang. He also learned “Dar- 
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ling Nellie Gray” so that he could play for one of the dances. 

Gerald, who used to play the violin, but had given it up 
because of lack of interest, became interested in fiddling while the 
group sang the pioneer songs. He also practiced faithfully on “Tur- 
key in the Straw.” Eventually the group selected him as “Pa” for 
the play because they wanted “Pa” to be a fiddle player. Gerald 
asked for the music to a lullaby, to several of the songs the group 
had been singing, and to the dances they had learned. He practiced 
all of these so that he would be ready with music which was needed 
for the play. This led to a renewal of his interest in violin playing, 
much to the delight of his parents. He is now playing regularly 
in the elementary school orchestra. 

Jane asked her piano teacher to help her select a book of pioneer 
music for the piano. She worked on these selections and eventually 
played two of them for the group, one of which they chose as the 
musical setting for Act II in the play. 

Jane and Eugene both volunteered to practice “Clar the Kitch- 
en” on the piano when the group decided that one of them should 
accompany for the play. Both took copies home and asked for 
special help from their private teachers. Since they both worked 
on it so hard and were doing so well, it was finally decided that 
they play it as a duet. 

Dale and Ruth came early several times to practice some of the 
pioneer songs they particularly liked. Dale played the organ while 
Ruth sang. When the songs were well learned, they performed 
for the group during music time. 

The group asked Donald to accompany two of their songs on 
the harmonica. Several group music periods were given over to 
practicing “Yankee Doodle” and “Billy Boy” with him. 

A request for help with some real pioneer dances came after 
the children had made up some of their own dances to tunes they 
had been singing in music period. From that time on the physical 
education teacher worked with the group one music period each 
week, and they learned three pioneer dances. At no time was 
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there any display of the self-consciousness usually characteristic 
of boys of this age. Some of the biggest, most awkward boys did 
well with great enthusiasm. 


THE PIONEER PLAY—MAINE TO OHIO 


After much simple dramatic play the children began to discuss 
the making of a play in terms of scenes and acts. At that point they 
divided into three groups to work out the particular parts of the 
play. The first act was concerned with a family preparing to leave 
Maine; the second act with some of their experiences on the trail; 
and the third, with the housewarming after the new home had 
been built in Ohio. Each act was extensive enough to constitute 
an entire play, so the children realized that in order to carry out 
their plan for including all three settings each act would need to 
be cut considerably. That was a different task, for everything 
seemed important. The discussions which this cutting necessitated 
were extremely valuable. Each group chose a secretary who re- 
corded the incidents finally included in each act. 

The pioneer songs which they had been singing came very 
naturally into the last act about the housewarming in the new 
home. The selection of particular songs was difficult. The children 
wanted to use all of them. They finally chose those which Johnny 
Appleseed could play on the range of his mouth organ, for-it was 
important to them to have him play. 

Since they were eager to use some of the pioneer dances they 
had been learning, they asked their physical education teacher to 
help them get these dances ready. They finally selected the “Vir- 
ginia Reel” and “Darling Nellie Gray” One of the boys learned 
to call the dances for the group. The Indians thought they should 
dance for the white men at the celebration; so they worked out 
their own dance. 

There was no mad scramble to gather properties for the play. 
Everything that was used had been made or acquired in the natural 
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course of the study. The only setting was the frieze described 
previously. The metal dishes and candle lantern made by the chil- 
dren were the family’s most prized possessions. The iron kettle, 
the split cane basket, the oxen yoke, the cornhusk dolls, the old 
books, and gourd containers which had been brought in by various 
members of the group found their way into the play. The flintlock 
rifles, the homemade soap and candles went traveling too. 

The costumes began to come in early. One girl brought three 
dresses and sunbonnets which she and her sisters had been using 
to play pioneers at home. These were loaned to other girls to be 
taken home and copied. One mother was in disgrace because she 
could not sew, but another mother came to the rescue. A few of 
the boys just kept their old blue overalls at school and donned them 
for each play practice. One Indian made it his business to see that 
all of the other Indians had the proper headgear. 

The cast for the play included the nineteen members of the 
group. In the first act the Martin family was preparing to leave its 
home in Maine to make a new one in the fertile lands of Ohio: Pa 
Martin and the grown son, Dick, were putting the last touches on 
their covered wagon (six large chairs and imagination). Ma 
Martin and the little girl, Jane, were packing the household goods. 
The neighbors and friends came to say goodby and give them the 
useful gifts in parting. 

Act II found the weary family on trail, hunting a spot near a 
clear stream to camp for the night. Friendly Indians stopped to 
trade with them. In the night an Indian attack occurred. Ma and 
Jane were captured and Dick was wounded. After some bargaining 
with trinkets the family was again safely on the way. 

In Act III the hard work of building the new home was over 
and the few neighbors and friendly Indians were having a celebra- 
tion. There was singing and dancing by both the white men and 
the Indians. The play ended with a spirited “Virginia Reel” and 
gay goodbys. 

One little kindergarten boy expressed the general feeling rather 
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well as he said goodby to his teacher, “I’m sorry the play’s all 
over.” 
. * * 

In the school without special arts teachers, the classroom teacher 
will not have to take into consideration the ideas and plans of 
another person in solving the problem of integrating experiences 
for the children; however, she herself will need to be much more 
resourceful in seeing possibilities, ways, and means in the various 
arts areas than this teacher needed to be because of her expert 
assistance. Supervisors in the various phases of the arts, when they 
are available, should be ready and able to give this assistance to 
teachers when it is needed. It is needless to say that teaching itself 
may be a creative art and that the teacher who is creative and 
imaginative will carry on an integrated program of experience in 
which the arts function naturally and wholesomely as a means of 
expression. The broader her own experience in various phases of 
the arts, the more easily will she guide the children in varied 
and interesting kinds of work. 


INTEREST AND NEED PRECEDE PRACTICE FOR SKILL 


There is no quarrel between creative expression and art skills. 
It is in accordance with good psychology that interest and need 
must precede practice for skill. Children learn by insight and un- 
derstanding and through meaningful experience. Techniques and 
skills in the arts grow naturally and in accordance with the child’s 
readiness and maturity through a program of creative expression 
and experience to fulfill felt needs and interests. Learning grows 
more easily in the situation in which a child comes face to face 
with a need, and learns through fulfilling that need, than from 
the situation in which he practices or drills on a particular skill in 
order that he may use it at some indefinite future time. Goals for 
children must be immediate and tangible, not remote and vague. 
The more truly the goal is the child’s objective, his need, the more 
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effectively will he concentrate and thus learn. The reward of ac- 
complishment for a specific purpose, and of resulting satisfaction 
will stimilate more effort and achievement than will the reward of 
a grade or other artificial device. Involuntary attention, which 
results in easiest and quickest learning, is concomitant with need 
and interest in the act itself, not in a reward. 

The whole problem of developing skill seems to resolve itself 
into a scrutiny of what skills are necessary and what means are 
available for taking advantage of these psychological principles. 
This entails an understanding of what to expect in children’s art 
and a willingness to dispense with adult standards. It appears that 
those skills for which a child has the need are all that are necessary 
to adequate expression, and that each skill should be learned as it 
is needed, at the time the child is ready for it, and at the stage of 
maturation which enables him to gain it. Through the natural 
process of maturation many skills develop without special training 
other than that of experience on increasingly more mature levels 
with a clear idea of what is to be achieved. A program of creative 
learning should develop attitudes which keep one always alert to 
the problems and needs, and enterprising in solving the problems 
and meeting the needs. For a detailed discussion of how the crea- 
tive arts program can function in the development of desirable 
learnings and attitudes a brief bibliography is appended at the 
close of this chapter. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE TEACHER 


The function of the teacher in the creative arts program is not 
easy to describe. She must have, first, a creative point of view, a 
psychological background for understanding growth and develop- 
ment of the child, and a willingness to explore and investigate the 
possibilities of learning situations which come up in the day’s 
work. She must have enough experience in the arts herself to 
recognize among the many problems which arise those which are 
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pertinent to the situation and which will be profitable experiences 
for the child to undertake. She should have enough background in 
the various arts to give children the guidance and assistance which 
will result in the best growth, not only of skills, but also of inter- 
ests and attitudes. Because in many instances the problems which 
arise in a program of creative expression cannot be foreseen, it is 
necessary that the teacher have some facility in the arts herself in 
order to give the best guidance in unforeseen, emerging problems. 
The enterprising teacher will be open-minded and will recognize 
her own limitations, then set about to find ways of securing assist- 
ance through consulting with specialists in the specific area or 
through working out substitute techniques. For instance, a first- 
grade teacher who cannot take down a child’s melody in staff nota- 
tion can, by the use of song bells, play and record the melody and 
later secure help in writing it in notation if the song is worthy 
of this added effort. The teacher in a creative arts program can- 
not be a director or dictator. She must be a guide and a helper. 
She must be one who can stimulate children to interest and effort 
and who can help children to see and set up problems, work out 
the solution or the expression, and guide in the appraisal or evalu- 
ation. She must also be a guide in bringing together the efforts 
of various members of the group so that the child develops not 
only a personal integrity of expression, but also a wholesome social 
point of view, and stamina to act in accordance with it. It is of 
supreme importance that the teacher recognize that the function 
of the creative arts program is much broader than the teaching 
of any skill or techniques in the various branches of the arts. 
It is actually a program of personal and social development. 


EVALUATING THE CREATIVE ARTS PROGRAM 
An evaluation of the creative arts in the elementary school 


cannot be made by looking at finished plays, songs, or pictures 
alone. The real value lies in developing a creative outlook upon 
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life and its problems, in developing a willingness and ability to 
undertake enterprises and carry them through to profitable conclu- 
sions. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


NEWER PRACTICES IN ARITHMETIC 


PETER L. SPENCER, Professor of Education 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS 
REGARDING THE NATURE OF ARITHMETIC 


Someone has said, “Give a dog a bad name and then shoot it.” 
That adage implies that, for personal purposes, things become what 
we think they are and that it is easier to blame the thing for this 
condition than it is to change our ideas and attitudes toward it. 
That such a principle operates in the consideration of subjects of 
study there can be little doubt. 

In many respects arithmetic has been given a “bad name.” 
However, since arithmetic does not exist as a tangible concrete 
object which can be shot or otherwise destroyed we may find it 
more expedient to attempt to change the attitudes with regard to it. 

Probably the most common conception of the arithmetic field is 
that it consists of “monkey-work with numbers.” It is not regarded 
as possessing content in its own right, but rather arithmetic is con- 
ceived as being a tool by which the securing of values in other 
fields is facilitated. Ability to use the tool has been sought through 
the application of the old army principle, “Theirs not to reason 
why. Theirs but to do or die.” The procedure of instruction has 
been mainly one of drill or repetitive experience directed toward 
the lowering of synaptic resistance to the passage of arithmetic 


nervous impulses. 
It now appears, however, that these conceptions and practices 
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are as erroneous and mistaken as were the ideas about the Ugly 
Duckling. The object which appears so ill shaped and unstimu- 
lating is really an object of great beauty and worth when its true 
nature is revealed. The mistaken ideas and the “bad names” which 
they have created are all produced by faulty and narrow definitions 
of the arithmetic field. A critical evaluation of definitions is there- 
fore in order.’ 

Arithmetic is now being presented as consisting of all of man’s 
behavior with regard to quantitative phenomenon. As such it per- 
meates all of conscious behavior. It is a factor in all social organi- 
zation and procedure. It involves ways of thinking. It implies 
language techniques. It includes both science and art in its range 
of concern. Number symbol manipulation is an important but 
minor phase of the field. The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics has contributed significantly to the development and 
promotion of this change of conception concerning the nature and 
application of this field.” The social and personal aspects of mathe- 
matics are being stressed.* 

As the conceptions concerning arithmetic change there occurs 
a comparable expansion with regard to its educational functions. 
From being a mere tool the mastery of which is best achieved by 
nonrationalized memory and the use of which is best practiced 
through automatized behavior, arithmetic has become recognized 
as a social study. It consists basically of systems of concepts con- 
cerning quantitative relationships, and secondarily it consists of 
techniques and instruments for the social application of such 
concepts. Consequently, sociological, informational, and psycho- 


*C. L. Thiele, “The Mathematical Viewpoint Applied to the Teaching of Ele- 
mentary School Arithmetic,” The Teaching of Arithmetic. Tenth Yearbook of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1935, chap. XI. 

2R. L. Morton, “National Council Committee on Arithmetic,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XXXI (October, 1938), 267-272. 

*B. R. Buckingham, “Arithmetic as a Contribution to a Liberal Education,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXXIX (April, 1939), 577-583. 
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logical functions as well as those of computation have been desig- 
nated for it as an educational medium.‘ 

The language aspects of arithmetic are very prominent in social 
behavior. Attention has been called to this point by a number of 
students of the field. Perhaps they are most clearly presented by 
Hogben.° He has described the similarity in structure between the 
language techniques which express general ideas about things, 
“the language of sorts,” and the techniques which are used in 
expressing more specific conceptions of quantitative relationships, 
“the language of size.” For many people the use of the expression, 


* L. J. Brueckner, “The Special Functions of Arithmetic,” Report of the Society’s 
Committee on Arithmetic. Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 
1930, pp. 686-692. 

*Lancelot Hogben, Mathematics for the Million. New York: W. W. Norton, 
1937, chap. III. 
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“the language of size,” should occur probably only in written 
discourse because with their backgrounds and attitudes they are 
likely to confuse the term size with its homonym, “sighs.” 

The amplification of this broader interpretation of the nature 
of arithmetic and of its functions in social behavior together with 
the expreSsion of these changes in educational practices constitutes 
a movement of real promise. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BASES OF INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 


An important aspect of the planning of teaching procedure is 
the planner’s conception of the nature of the learning process. 
Comparable to the changes occurring with regard to the ideas 
concerning the nature of arithmetic, changes are being made in 
the conceptions of the learning process and consequently in the 
principles governing instructional method. Research has corrobo- 
rated experience in disclosing the inadequacy of repetitive drill 
procedures for the development of an intellectual mastery of 
arithmetic thinking or even for the development of skill with 
computation. In order to secure rational applications of learning 
it is necessary to utilize rational processes in the course of the 
learning. Children who possess adequate concepts and who un- 
derstand the systems and procedures for expression and computa- 
tion in arithmetic language can apply their learning effectively. 
Consequently, newer practices are developing which demand and 
utilize understanding on the part of the learner. The ability to see 
through a situation and to be aware of and properly to evaluate 
its conditions is sometimes characterized as “insight.” The de- 
velopment and use of this ability is conceived as being of greater 
importance to functional learning than is repetitive exercise or 
practice in manipulation.’ 

Recent articles presenting discussions of arithmetic learning 


*B. R. Buckingham, “Significance, Meaning, Insight—These Three,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XXXI (January, 1938), 24-30. 
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emphasize the development of understanding, meaning, and the 
ability to generalize the concepts and principles evolved in arith- 
metic thinking.’ This tendency is an advance over the one pre- 
viously prevailing which emphasized rather the specificity of arith- 
metic learning. In the arithmetic field there is such a multitude of 
specific facts and techniques to be mastered that any approach 
which appears to expedite their being accomplished through the 
use of abilities to generalize is inherently appealing. 


Researches concerning the ability of learners to “spread” that 
which they learn in such manner that it facilitates or perhaps 
impedes subsequent learning have indicated that such ability is 
available for' pedagogical use. A determining factor in its applica- 
tion seems to be the nature of the teaching method practiced and 
of the material utilized. This finding indicates a necessity for a 
careful selection and supervision in that regard. The Committee 
on Arithmetic of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion expressed in its report a general acceptance of the principles 
and tenets of behavioristic psychology as a basis for their dis- 
cussion.’ A few years later the yearbook of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics implied an acceptance of the princi- 
ples of organismic psychology.* This fact may be interpreted as 
evidence of a shifting from mechanistic to nonmechanistic con- 
ceptions with regard to the nature of learning. It remains for the 
future to disclose how adequately the new conceptions can be 
applied beyond their more obvious implications. 


*W. A. Brownell, “Two Kinds of Learning in Arithmetic,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXXI (May, 1938), 656-664. 


Frederick S. Breed, “Our General Outlook on Arithmetic,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXXII (December, 1938), 241-254. 

*F. B. Knight, Report of the Society’s Committee on Arithmetic. Twenty-ninth 
Yearbook National Society for the Study of Education, op. cét., p. 5. 


*R. H. Wheeler, “The New Psychology of Learning,” The Teaching of Arith- 
metic. Tenth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, op. cit., 
chap. XII. 
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SHOULD ARITHMETIC LEARNING 
BE INCIDENTAL TO OTHER TYPES OF EXPERIENCING? 


Proposals have been made to the effect that requisite arithmetic 
learning may be secured as an incidental by-product of learning 
activity which is directed primarily toward other purposes. Nat- 
urally the sense and validity of such proposals is judged by what 
meaning one projects to the terms used in expressing them. If 
arithmetic is narrowly defined as being a tool which is rarely 
used and seldom important in the activities of children, one finds 
ready agreement with such propositions. On the other hand, if 
arithmetic is conceived broadly to include all of man’s responding 
to quantitative aspects of stimulation, one can scarcely treat it 
in an incidental manner. Similarly, if hazy, cumbersome, and 
possibly inaccurate expression is judged to be satisfactory, there 
will be little felt need for the development of precision, facility, 
and conceptual mastery of the techniques utilized in the systems 
of mathematical language. Arguments pro and con concerning 
this issue can continue forever unless and until agreement is 
reached with regard to the meaning of the terms used in the dis- 
cussion. However, there is evidence to support the opinion that 
incidental learning of arithmetic processes is not sufficient to 
meet the individual’s need.’ 


WHEN SHOULD THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 
OF ARITHMETIC INSTRUCTION BEGIN? 


In 1935 Benezet stated that “The whole subject of arithmetic 
could be postponed until the seventh year of school and it could 
be mastered in two years’ study by any normal child.”” It is obvi- 


*C. L. Thiele, “An Incidental or an Organized Program of Number Teaching,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XXXI (February, 1938), 63-67. 

*L. P. Benezet, “The Story of an Experiment,” The Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, XXIV (November, 1935), 241-244; 301-303: XXV (January, 
1936), 7-8. 
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ous that the term arithmetic in the statement quoted connotes a 
very narrow and restricted meaning. The discussion of the “ex- 
periment” which was interpreted to demonstrate the thesis re- 
veals that much instruction was provided which may rightfully 
be classed as arithmetic if one accepts a broader conception of 
that field. Consequently, the issue presented resolves itself pri- 
marily into one of agreement upon the meaning of terms. Until 
such agreement is reached argument has little point. 

Some students of the issue have attempted to clarify it by ap- 
plying an adjective to modify the term instruction. They contend 
that. the proposal is not really for the “delay” or “postponment” 
of arithmetic learning, but rather that it is directed to delay or 
postpone “formal” instruction in that regard. This operates merely 
to shift a portion of the ambiguity to the meaning of the term 
“formal.” 

Development into and within higher levels of achievement is 
based upon and emerges from activity and learning at lower 
levels. Functionally speaking, experiencing is a life process just 
as cell growth and division are life processes, and in the same 
way that digestion and metabolism are characteristics of life. The 
creation of concepts and the development of skill in reacting 
come from the matrix of experience. There is little point in try- 
ing to discover when one’s life began. There is significance and 
point, however, in recognizing that neither life nor arithmetic 
experiencing occurs as disparate phenomena. Arithmetic, whether 
it is identified as a system of concepts, a set of habits or skills, a 
mode of thinking, or as quantitative experiencing, emerges from 
the common basis of learning, namely, reacting to stimuli. The 
pedagogical assumption seems valid that carefully-planned stimu- 
lation together with understanding supervision and direction of 
a learner’s reactions tend to facilitate and to accentuate the emer- 
gence of learning. Consequently, the school’s program of instruc- 
tion in arithmetic should begin with the first school contact of 
the learner, and it should extend systematically throughout the 
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entire range of such contact. Whether the program of instruction 
is characterized as “formal,” “informal,” or “nonformal” is largely 
a matter of definition and depends upon one’s conception of the 


nature of the task to be performed. 


WHAT SEQUENTIAL ORDER OF THE UNITS OF INSTRUCTION 
Is BEST ADAPTED TO CHILDREN’S LEARNING? 


Researches concerning this problem are very much in order. 
Traditional practices with regard to it have developed, but. as 
conceptions change concerning the nature of learning and of the 
material to be learned it seems probable that instructional prac- 
tices should change accordingly. For example, if one thinks of 
arithmetic as being a science of number, one may initiate the 
study of it by means of memorizing specific number facts which 
are basic to the science, and by developing skill in their manipu- 
lation. On the other hand, if one conceives of arithmetic as being 
a mode of thinking, one will probably initiate the instructional 


“How Much Do I Owe You, Mr. Brown?” Inquires 
Shopper Mary Frances Burkett at the Dunbar 
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program with discriminative experiences with regard to quanti- 
tative phenomena and from such experiences plan to evolve num- 
ber ideas and number facts and processes. 

Similarly, if one thinks there are “four fundamental processes” 
with number manipulation, arrangements will be made to study 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division as more or less 
disparate procedures. However, if consideration is placed mainly 
upon ideas, the “processes” may be taught together as being 
merely expedient ways of performing ideas of relationship. Mul- 
tiplication is then recognized as being a special case in addition, 
and division is a special case in, subtraction. 

Within the procedures with number manipulation there are 
ways in which learning may be expedited. Researches have shown 
that there is advantage in learning a long division procedure with 
single digit divisors as compared with the more customary short 
division procedure. The common procedure of presenting com- 
mon fractions before decimal fractions and of making the latter 
an outgrowth of the former has been pertinently questioned. 
Decimal fractions belong to, and are consistent with, the system 
of decimal notation while common fractions are inconsistent 
with the basic principles of that system. 

The careful and systematic study of the different units of study 
will likely reveal many ways in which they may be facilitated 
and in which accomplishment with one unit will assist the student 
in accomplishing others. For example, 219 facts in addition are 
utilized in making the “carries” in multiplication. These facts 
are not particularly difficult but unless they are mastered the 
work with multiplication will be seriously handicapped. Investi- 
gation has revealed that as much as 70 per cent of the student's 
time with multiplication is commonly spent in struggling over 
the addition of the “carry.” In like manner the multiplication, 
addition, and subtraction examples most commonly used in long 
division may be developed systematically to assist with the work 
in that unit. 
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WHAT Is THE BEST GRADE PLACEMENT 
FOR THE DIFFERENT UNITS OF INSTRUCTION? 


Probably the most extensive and the most carefully devel- 
oped studies of this problem are those conducted by or under the 
direction of the Committee of Seven of the Northern Illinois 
Conference of Supervisors.’ These studies have been in progress 
for the past thirteen years. Reports indicate that more than 250 
centers located in 16 different states have participated. Approxi- 
mately 1200 teachers and 31,000 pupils have cooperated to date. 

A solution of the problems of grade placement involves a con- 
sideration of the purposes of instruction, the nature of experiences 
to be achieved, the functional qualities of the background of the 
learner, the learner's purposes and incentives for learning, his 
abilities to develop insight, and to recall and recognize his idea- 
tional experiences, the nature of the instructional procedures and 
the materials used, as well as numerous other factors. Consider- 
ing the undeveloped state of our knowledge of most of these 
factors, it is not strange that much difference of opinion exists 
concerning the placement of arithmetic and number learning. 
The practice of shifting units of instruction to higher and higher 
levels of the school system without at the same time making 
fundamental changes in the degree and the nature of preparatory 
learning provided or without making fundamental alterations in 
the procedure for learning at the new level for instruction does 
not provide a satisfactory answer for the difficulties now being 
experienced. 


ARE ERRORS WITH NUMBER FACTS AND PROCESSES 
SPECIFIC OR VARIABLE? 


Studies of erroneous responses made with number processes 
have been reported in considerable quantity. Formerly such studies 


* Carleton Washburne, “The Work of the Committee of Seven on Grade Place- 
ment in Arithmetic,” Child Development and the Curriculum. Thirty-eighth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, IIli- 
nois: Public-School Publishing Company, 1939, pp. 299-324. 
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were directed at discovering the specific combinations or skills 
in which errors occur. Recently, evidence appears to indicate that 
the erroneous responses are not so specific with definite facts or 
skills as they are dependent upon other factors for their occur- 
rence. The settings within which the facts and skills are required 
and the variable condition of the pupils are often determiners of 
the nature of the responses.’ 


How SHALL LONG DIVISION BE TAUGHT? 


The statement has been made that “long division can not be 
made easy, but it can be made easier.” That challenge has been 
investigated by a number of researchers. Perhaps the most diffi- 
cult aspect of long division is that of estimating the trial quotient 
figure. The two most commonly used procedures in this regard 
have been designated as “the initial digit method,” or “apparent 
method,” and the “increase-by-one method,” or “nonapparent 
method.” Studies of the comparative usefulness of the two methods 
have disclosed evident advantages for the “initial digit” procedure 
although the “increase-by-one” procedure is in very common use 
with divisors which have large values in the unit’s position.” 


WHAT IS THE STATUS OF THE VERBAL PROBLEM? 


Much criticism has been expressed concerning the verbal prob- 
lems presented in the textbooks. Some critics have seriously sug- 
gested that verbal problems be deleted from such prepared ma- 
terials. Assertions are made to the effect that the problems do 


*F. B. Knight and E. Ford» “Temporary Lapses in Ability and Error in Arith- 
metic,” Elementary’ School Journal, XXXII (October, 1931), 111-124. 


F. E. Grossnickle and J. H. Snyder, “Constancy of Errors to Basic Facts in the 
Fundamental Operations in Arithmetic,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXII 
(January, 1939), 336-344. 


* F. E. Grossnickle, “Estimating the Quotient by Two Methods in Division with 
Three 77 Divisors,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIX (January, 1939), 
352-356. 
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not challenge the intelligence of the students and that the prob- 
lems are not illustrative of situations experienced in out-of-school 
life. The pertinency of the criticisms can not well be denied. How- 
ever, the solution to this situation is not likely to be mere avoid- 
ance of it. There is need for the determination of the educational 
functions which may properly be expected of verbal problems. 
There is comparable need for the discovery of ways in which 
problems may be presented in order best to accomplish these 
functions. Strangely enough, studies appear to indicate that much 
practice with problem solving produces greater ability in that 
regard than does instruction in type procedures.’ 

An interpretation of the implications of research in arithmetic 
for the work of classroom teachers has been prepared by Buswell.? 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE USE OF NEWER TYPES 
OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS’ 


LILLIAN A. LAMOREAUX, Director of Curriculum 
and Instruction, Santa Barbara City Schools 
Santa Barbara, California 


The total culture of the times is available today for the educa- 
tion of our citizens regardless of age, race, or creed, in contrast 
to limited opportunities of book education of the past. Emphasis 
is upon living and understanding life in the world today, in con- 
trast to the practice of living in the world today, but centering 
learning on the past. People, institutions, objects, and events have 
become the materials and media of learning. Materials which 
are apprehended directly through the visual, auditory, kinesthetic, 
and olfactory senses are utilized in the learning process today as 
primary experiences which are meaningful of themselves and 
which make more meaningful those other curriculum experiences 
presented through verbal or quantitative symbols. 

Since learning and doing have become so closely related through 
curriculum emphasis, manipulative experiences in the arts and 
crafts are fundamental classroom experiences. Experiences with 
actual processes utilized in life are found in the modern class- 


* Contributors to this chapter are: 

Charles F. Hoban, Junior, Director of the Motion Picture Project of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Washington, D. C.; Edward A. Krug, formerly Evaluator 
of the Motion Picture Project of the American Council on Education, Santa Bar- 
bara Demonstration Center, Santa Barbara, California; Francis Noel, Director, De- 
partment of Visual Education, Santa Barbara City Schools, Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia; Josephine Murray, Director, Department of Music, Santa Barbara City Schools, 
Santa Barbara, California; Clara F. Peterson, Director, Department of Art, Santa 
Barbara City Schools, Santa Barbara, California; R. R. Buckingham, Ginn and 
Company. 
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room. Fugitive materials which were until recently unknown are 
often the main source of published reference for many classroom 
activities. Many of these references are made available by indus- 
tries and commercial houses. Whereas one book with one point 
of view was the practice of the past, many books with varying 
points of view are sought today due to their challenge to think- 
ing. Radio programs, recordings, and environmental sounds serve 
as reference sources for unpublished materials and keep the class- 
room up to date about the world in which we live. Visual educa- 
tion materials overcome limitations of time and space in the ex- 
tension of experience for all pupils, and contribute uniquely com- 
prehensible experience to those pupils whose powers of imagina- 
tion or projection are limited, to those who cannot think in ab- 
straction, and to those who are able to grasp ideas but unable to 
read fluently and comprehend words. For others, visual materials 
may broaden and vitalize further learning. 

The school is not the only institution for learning. All life 
educates. The problem really lies in bringing the total life situa- 
tion and the school into an organic relationship for the sole pur- 
pose of guiding the child in his environment. 


LEARNING FROM DIRECT EXPERIENCE 


Long before the child is able to use books the process of living 
in and understanding his environment has begun. As soon as the 
child enters the world this process begins. His education begins 
with the actual contact with objects and it has been only in the 
artificial situation of the classroom that he is expected, frequently 
too soon, to deal with abstractions found in the words of a book. 
Therefore, many of the child’s school experiences are vague, lack- 
ing differentiation, and having little sense of reality. The more 
nearly the school experiences approach direct experiences, the 
more interaction there will be between the school and other social 
environments of the child, and these latter thus become the living 
curriculum material. 
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PARTICIPATION IN THE COMMUNITY 


The excursion into the environment becomes a method of learn- 
ing to the extent that it is a planned purposeful experience. It 
offers the learner firsthand experiences together with guidance in 
interpreting the environments so that meaningful relationships 
will emerge from direct experience in the total environmental 
situation. From the point of view of classroom procedures the 
excursion may be used to: 


1. Unify school work with actual life 

2. Enrich the child’s background of experience 

3. Arouse or further stimulate interests 

4. Furnish a basis for discussion and further research 
5. Provide actual source materials for study 
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6. Serve as a check on learning 
7. Serve as a review of learning 


Two types of preparation for the excursion should be con- 
sidered, namely: 


A. The teacher's preliminary preparation. A preliminary trip 
of exploration and arrangement by the teacher is vital to the 
success of the excursion. On this preparatory trip the teacher 
should: 

1. Contact someone in authority at the site of the proposed 
visit and secure permission to have the class visit 

2. Select someone to assist in the tour who can talk to children 
of the particular maturation level of the groups, one who 
knows the environment and can explain it 

j 3. Discuss the projected excursion with the selected guide as 

‘ follows: 
a. Purpose of the excursion 
b. Type of children visiting 
c. Understanding level of the children 
d. Points to be emphasized 

4. Determine the length of time to be devoted to the ex- 
cursion 

5. Determine the socially-acceptable behavior in keeping with 
the needs of the children and the place visited 

6. Determine how much experience should be included in the 
excursion to meet the needs of the pupils 

7. Determine if there is to be a lecture or talk. If so, arrange 
for seating the children if only on néwspapers. Little chil- 
dren cannot be expected to stand quietly and listen for any 
length of time 

B. The children’s preliminary preparation as developed with 
the teacher 
1. Realization of a well-defined purpose for the excursion 
2. Planning transportation, individual and group responsibility, 

securing permission and cooperation of parents, and so on 
3. Consideration of behavior necessary enroute and at the place 
to be visited to provide safety and social acceptability 
4. Consideration of questions, tools, equipment, and materials 
needed to make the trip most successful 
5. Consideration of other preliminary preparation which might 
supplement the excursion, e.g., preliminary reading, rais- 
ing of questions, and the like 








Excursions are wasted unless something is done about them 
upon returning to the classroom. Excursions might well result in: 
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Answering or raising further questions 

Utilizing information gained to meet some preplanned need 
Expressions of clarified or enlarged concepts 

Review and summarization of what has been seen 
Reports. 
Discussions 
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America is composed of many cultural groups. The mingling 
of these cultures has made our social environment and our na- 
tion. A study of these cultures from the point of view of their 
contribution to the American culture and to our community in 
particular would afford much interplay between peoples, institu- 
tions, and objects in the community and the school. These peo- 
ples, institutions, and objects are a source of information more 
vivid and realistic than the books found in our school libraries. 
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Information should be made available to teachers about the re- 
sources of the community in order that, whether the school goes 
out into the community or whether the community is brought 
into the classroom, the school may avail itself of this wealth of 
material. 


MANIPULATIVE EXPERIENCES 


Manipulative experiences in the past were chiefly art experi- 
ences. These experiences were not planned as a part of the total 
curriculum pattern, nor were they thought of as contributing to the 
development of the whole child. Today art experiences have come 
to encompass all types of manipulation and are planned as an 
integral part of the child’s everyday living. 

Art can be made functional. Perhaps the group had need of a 
backdrop for some experience being developed in the classroom. 
This offers opportunity for planning and designing arrangements. 
Every one of the group may not actually manipulate, but every 
one in the group can plan or think in an art situation. If there 
is a functional need for a notebook the need can be expressed in 
the most artistic way, but the emphasis is upon a book to fulfill a 
need rather than the mere making of a notebook as an art project 
without consideration of use. 

There is a recognition today that concrete experiences are of 
more importance to the learning situation than we have realized. 
The construction of a home brings about the opportunity for build- 
ing concepts of life situations as well as the opportunity for devel- 
oping large muscular activity and the understanding that comes 
about in working with a third dimension. Such processes as tanning 
hides; making paper from pulp; the preparation of wool, cotton, 
and flax for weaving; and cooking processes are a regular part of 
the classroom experiences which make living more understand- 
able. It is necessary to carry art experiences through the develop- 
mental stages of the manipulative to the symbolic, based upon 
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the development of the power of observation and the clarification 
of concepts. 

Younger children start with the larger materials, such as easel 
brushes, free flowing paints, large size crayolas, wood saws and 
hammers, to develop the large fundamental muscles. As a child 
develops the accessory muscles he uses water colors, charcoal, pen- 
cils, and small brushes, and the more difficult tools, such as screw 
drivers, pliers, chisels, and so on. As he progresses more attention 
is given to the technique in the use of the tools and the utiliza- 
tion of more difficult materials. 

Building blocks, yard blocks, toys, play apparatus and materials 
were once thought to be equipment for kindergartens only. Today 
all of these are found not only suitable and useful, but necessary 
in many of the elementary grades or with slow-learning pupils 
at any level. Building blocks can quickly be manipulated to rep- 
resent a full city street with small car and standpatter dolls rep- 
resenting the activity on the street. Relationships are quickly 
shown, concepts are built or clarified, and little time is consumed 
in the process. 

Play is a child’s natural activity. It is his means of manipulat- 
ing his environment. At first it is imitative, and as the child lives 
and experiences, he utilizes his learning resulting from experi- 
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ences, in his play. Thus play becomes more realistic and more 
individualistic or indicative of the child’s learnings. 

Play is a powerful tool if used wisely in the classroom for build- 
ing attitudes and developing understanding about the world. It 
is also useful as a check on learning. Take, for example, the class- 
room which was developing realistic living around life in the 
home. The boy who spoke up and said, “I think we need more 
fighting. Can’t we quarrel a little more?” revealed to the teacher 
definite constructive ideas needed in that boy’s life which could 
be developed in that play situation. 


LEARNING FROM VICARIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Curriculum consists of the sum total of the child’s experiences. 
Apart from the immediate environment of the child, however, 
experience can ordinarily be made available only symbolically 
and through the printed page. By using visual aids, and particu- 
larly the motion picture, it is possible to overcome the limitations 
of time and space and other handicaps, thus making available to 
children many vf those experiences which otherwise could be 
presented only through symbols. It is from this point of view 
that the motion picture is revealed as one of the most significant 
media which can be utilized to implement classroom application 
of modern curriculum philosophy. 


MOTION PICTURES 


An illustration of the intimate relationship between the func- 
tion of the motion picture and the present trends in curriculum 
thinking is afforded by recent developments in the Santa Bar- 
bara City Schools.’ The curriculum pattern is organized in terms 


*The writer is director of the Santa Barbara center for the study of the place of 
motion pictures in the school curriculum. This study is made in cooperation with 
the motion picture project of the American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C. Many of the things reported in this section will be covered fully in a series 
of publications to be issued by the motion picture project. 
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of basic social functions of living, such as conserving personal 
and nonpersonal resources, producing, distributing, and consum- 
ing goods and services, transporting, communicating, re-creating 
and playing, expressing spiritual and esthetic needs, and organiz- 
ing and governing. These are the things which all human beings 
do regardless of their race, creed, color, or station in life. Thus, 
they become the scope of the curriculum. A sequence is pro- 
vided for in this curriculum setting by indicating various aspects 
of environment to be considered on succeeding maturity levels, 
but the functions of the scope persist throughout each of the levels 
in the sequential development. These learning experiences which 
children have in the basic social functions are designed to con- 
tribute to the attainment of certain aims and objectives. 

Teachers in the Santa Barbara City Schools are asked to fill out 
a form for each motion picture used in the classroom, indicating 
the purposes they expected to achieve in using the film and how 
they know whether or not those purposes were achieved. A total 
of 1463 such forms had been turned in between October 1, 1938, 
and April 12, 1939. In order to find out what relationships these 
teacher-purposes bore to the curriculum pattern, an analysis was 
made of a sampling of 723 of the forms turned in. 

This analysis revealed a high degree of correspondence be- 
tween the teacher purposes and the curriculum pattern. A total 
of 881 purposes were stated on these 723 forms. Only on 111 of 
these purposes was it impossible to tell readily that there was 
any relationship between purpose and one of the basic social 
functions of the scope. The teachers, of course, did not necessarily 
state their purposes in the terminology of the scope, but in all 
cases except the 111 which were not classified, the connection be- 
tween their statements and the scope could readily be discerned. 

Several examples will serve further to indicate the relationship 
between the films and the curriculum pattern. 

From a fourth grade teacher: 


It was hoped that the film would give a clear idea of the process 
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of converting flax into linen cloth. (This was classified under 
producing, consuming, and distributing goods and services.) 


From a sixth grade teacher: 


The film was used to learn more about the actual work of pub- 
lishing a newspaper by presenting pictures of a newspaper in 
action. (This was classified under communication. ) 


From an eighth grade teacher: 


The purpose in mind was to show the children how plants and 
animals adapt themselves to their environment, and how man, 
as typified by the Navajo Indians in the film, makes use of 
things in his environment to gain a living. (This purpose was 
classified under conservation of both personal and nonpersonal 
resources. ) 


From a tenth grade teacher: 


The film was used to show size, organization, complexity, and 
the like, of a modern manufacturing plant; to show variety of 
products produced in one plant; to give an understanding of 
extent of cooperation necessary in modern industry. (This pur- 


pose was classified under producing, distributing, and consuming 
of goods. ) 


From a tenth grade teacher: 


From a showing of this film it was hoped that the pupils would 
better 


1. Appreciate the importance of the Mississippi River system. 
2. Appreciate the size and extent of the Mississippi River sys- 
tem. 


3. Understand the methods of water transportation. (This was 
classified under transportation. ) 


Motion pictures not only operate to provide essential exper- 
ience in terms of the basic human functions in the scope, but 
also motivate activities which facilitate the learning process. Ex- 
perimentation in progress indicates that motion pictures utilized 
in the classroom quickly and effectively furnish pupils with a 
background of experiences which enable them better to interpret 
their printed symbols or reading materials. They are used success- 
fully with slow-learning adolescents in furnishing them needed in- 
formation which contributes to their adjustment in social situations. 
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It has been found that motion pictures used in classroom situa- 
tions affect attitudes; stimulate the writing of poems and stories, 
the painting and drawing of pictures; contribute to critical dis- 
cussion of social problems; motivate radio listening and wide 
reading. The two poems that follow came as a result of the show- 
ing of the film, “Rain on the Plains,” to an eighth-grade class. 


SILENT PLAINS 


All the plains and fields lie still 

Everything’s quiet in the hills. 

Not a bird or bee or man lives here, 

No quiet flowing stream, not even a tree. 

But time will come when man will make 

These plains into green fields for man’s sake. 

They will lead the water to these silent plains. 

Green things will sprout and live again, 

The trees with their green and many leaves, 

The birds will sing and the bees will hum, 

But till this thought of mine is true, 

There will be no end to the silent plains. 
—Ruben Banuelos 


THE PLAINS 


The breeze gets cooler, 

The sky gets darker. 

Then suddenly the wind flashes by, picking up the 
dust that is in its way. 

It is then all black in front of you. 

Soon the wind stops. 

You look around and see the dust in front of doors 
and windows of houses. 

The fields are all covered with thick dust and no 
rain to draw it away. 

You forget that this is the land of plains. 

—Tessie De Bortolia 


From the point of view of classroom procedures, motion pic- 
tures may be used to: 


md Ww hd 


Supplement reading materials 
Supplement a committee presentation 
Introduce or initiate a new area of study 
Provide a basis for review 
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Culminate a unit of study 

Summarize a body of material 

Supplement another motion picture 

Motivate poor readers 

Stimulate interest 

Furnish the basis for expression (oral, written, graphic, 
and so on) 

11. Furnish background for classroom activities 


— 
SOONny 


One slow-moving primary group had not developed reading 
readiness and the teacher soon discovered that she needed to do 
something to arouse interest on the part of these children. For 
some time she struggled to get the children to observe, to imi- 
tate, and to express themselves in different types of media. It was 
a slow painful process until one day a little girl brought her kitten 
to school. With a few suggestions from the teacher other children 
brought their pets to visit. The class took a trip to the pet shop 
where they purchased two ginea pigs, a dish, and some food. The 
children learned to care for their guinea pigs and for their own 
pets at home. They constructed a pet shop in the classroom and 
much life centered about the shop. A film was obtained from the 
visual education department which closely correlated with the 
pet study and resulted in more talk about “our pets” and their 
actions, or a comparison of “our pets” with those seen in the 
picture. It also resulted in some creative expression with crayolas 
and poster paint. After the children had drawn pictures of our 
pets they told the story about their own. This the teacher recorded 
and later wrote under the pictures. These pictures were made into 
a large book which the children were soon able to read. After 
seeing the motion picture the children learned songs about kittens, 
learned to read little poems, and created rhythms imitating the 
movements of our pets. This experience with motion pictures was 
so successful that the teacher, working with the visual education 
director, secured a series of animal pictures. The teacher felt that 
with this particular group the motion pictures were of great value 
in stimulating interest, creative ability, powers of observation, as 
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well as contributing to the development of the basic reading 
readiness skills needed.’ 


Granting that the first business of theatrical films is to enter- 
tain, we hold that they actually and inevitably do more than 
entertain. For they subtly influence the movie patron’s emotional 
attitudes, his behavior patterns, and his character values. This 
is the very essence of education. In so far as any movie influences 
these things in the right direction—that is, toward a true un- 
derstanding of life and toward constructive social goals—it is 
good education. In so far as it influences in the opposite direc- 
tion it is bad education. But it is education in both instances. 
The very nature of drama and its power of emotional appeal 
makes this educational effect inevitable for better or worse? 


A junior high school teacher was assigned a group of over- 
grown, mentally retarded, Mexican girls for a two-hour period 
daily. She discussed with the girls the work of the previous year 
and their hopes and ambitions for the coming semester. She found 
these girls were primarily interested in knowing how to secure 
and to keep a boy friend. In discussing her problem with the di- 
rector of instruction it was believed that the needs of these girls 
could be furthered through the use of the motion picture. Funda- 
mental to their problem was the mastery of certain language situa- 
tions and certain social situations. In listing the desirable needed 
language learnings it was felt that the girls needed to learn how to: 


. Carry on a conversation 

. Make explanations 

. Interview people 

. Use persuasion 

. Make and receive introductions 

. Make and receive telephone calls 

. Give and follow directions 

. Express gratitude and accept compliments 
. Make reports 

. Develop a little dramatic skill 


CO ONAVYRWND 


— 


Social situations were next considered and it was decided that 
these girls should be placed in social situations which involved: 


, as American Council on Education Motion Picture Project Report (to be pub- 
ished ). 

* Edgar Dale, “The Movies: Entertainment Plus Education,” Christian Century, 
LV (April 27, 1938), 520-521. 
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1. Old friends 
2. New friends 
3. Boy and girl situations 
4. Adult-child situations 


Since these were slow learning children with very little skill 
in reading it was decided that the motion picture would furnish 
a socializing influence. The “Hoosier Schoolmaster” was to be 
seen in the classroom; tickets were to be bought for the class to 
see “Union Pacific,’ and “Pygmalion.” The teacher felt that many 
of the language situations could be handled in the classroom fol- 
lowing the showing of the motion pictures. 

Two teas, a luncheon, and a theatre party were arranged to 
take care of the social situations. A classroom teacher provided 
the home tea situations where the girls entertained old friends 
and new friends. The theater party offered opportunity for the 
girls to invite their boy friends. The cooperation of the faculty 
was solicited, and members of the faculty invited the girls to 
luncheon. The motion pictures provided the basis of rapport and 
the chief topic of conversation. 

This project was a new departure in school work and there 
have been tangible evidences that it has resulted in growth of a 
sense of security on the part of the girls, as manifested by their 
growth in poise, social graces, speech, and behavior. It resulted in 
a definite desire to read and to broaden their information about 
the world around them and the behavior of peoples who live in 
this world.’ 

Realizing the influence of the theatrical film as an educational 
influence in children’s lives many schools, as a part of their regu- 
lar classroom work are preparing materials which will help to 
guide students in developing appreciation of and discrimination 
in theatrical films. Guidance bulletins are prepared on popular 
motion pictures, giving the background of information about the 


See American Council on Education Motion Picture Project Reports (to be 
published ). 
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director, photographer, featured players, the time and place and 
setting of the picture, and a seven- or eight-line overview of the 
picture. The bulletin guides the student in points to note, things 
to watch for, problems to think about as the theme develops in 
the picture. The guide closes with a section entitled, Discussion 
Leads. These discussion leads may be useful for classroom followup 
of the picture, or they may be useful to the student who has seen 
the picture as he discusses the picture at home or in other social 
situations. Such guidance as this makes a definite contribution to 
the development of a critical minded and discriminating consumer 
and can not fail to result in a demand for a higher type of the- 
atrical film. 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


Radio broadcasting is a new social force which is having a 
lasting effect upon the habits and attitudes of the American 
people. It has been admitted to the home circle of two-thirds 
of the American families.’ 


As an educational tool in the school curriculum, the radio can 
be utilized from the point of view of both a consumer and a pro- 
ducer. In one school situation the radio was used for the develop- 
ment of voice and personality. The study began with the phono- 
graph recording of different voices heard daily in the classroom 
and hallways. When the young people heard their voices repro- 
duced, many exclaimed: “Do I sound like that?” When the needs 
became evident, “What can be done about it?” was the concern 
of the individuals in the group. Radio was the answer, and a de- 
tailed study ‘of radio programs was begun. Voice harmonies, voice 
combinations, and animated conversation in relation to programs 
were studied. Broadcasting techniques were utilized to improve 
voices. Groups of people were studied with the idea of preparing 
radio programs directly for those people. Radio programs became 


* Cline M. Koon, “How to Use the Radio in School.” U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education. (Mimeographed at the University of Wyoming) 
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the medium for voice improvement. As an illustration, one group 
decided to prepare programs for school children. The group was 
taken into the classroom and there they made a study of the chil- 
dren, their books, and their interests. Later, they built their pro- 
gram for these children. Finally these amateur broadcasters were 
auditioned at the local broadcasting station and their programs 
went over the air and into the ears of those for whom their broad- 
cast was prepared. 

In another situation a high school journalism class, which was 
connected with the weekly school newspaper, realized that their 
obligation as publishers could extend to the whole community 
which the high school served. They decided to approach the sta- 
tion manager of one of the broadcasting stations and ask for time 
on the air to produce a weekly radio edition of the school news- 
paper. They outlined a carefully planned program covering the 
news, keeping it as complete and well-balanced as possible. The 
broadcast went out over the local outlet each week. It was recog- 
nized that a radio program was listened to and that, therefore, 
the material presented should be adapted to listeners, not readers. 
The aim was to make the script appear extemporaneous. The fol- 
lowing is the report given by the instructor who had charge of 
“The Forge on the Air” programs: 

The conversation is written in an informal way and then re- 
hearsed so that it will be read in a conversational manner. We 
generally restrict the news to those items which we believe 
will be of community interest. That is, we try to reach parents 
and the public in general instead of just the students. 

We have put much emphasis on interviewing prominent and 
distinguished persons. Students conduct these interviews," pre- 
paring the questions and making the preliminary contacts with 
those being interviewed. We believe these interviews give our 
show more listener-interest, and the experience is of great value 
to the students participating. 

For these interviews we prepare a written continuity that in- 
cludes an introduction, the questions to be asked, and a con- 
clusion. The interviewer has a feeling of confidence, with some- 


thing to go by. We do not ask the “interviewee” to write out 
answers to the questions, although most of them prefer to. 
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Whether completely or only partly written, we work to make 
the interview sound spontaneous. 

We have continued with our policy of including musical num- 
bers on the program. That is wise, I believe, not only because 
of the variety it gives the program, but also because it enables 
us to time our program more accurately. 

I generally take some part in the program myself. I have done 
that because I wanted to learn along with the students, and felt 
that I could thus better understand their problems. For that rea- 
son and because I wanted to know, I spent a good deal of time 
during the spring vacation learning the technical side of broad- 
casting. The station manager and the announcers have been co- 
operative, and, as a result, I now sit at the control board myself 
for our program. That means I am the station’s announcer for 
the show and the ohe who controls the actual sending of the 
program on the air. From my seat in the control room I can 
also direct the program in the studio. It goes without saying 
that knowing something of the technical side of broadcasting 
I can do a better job of producing our program. 

Let me give you as briefly and as objectively as possible an ap- 
praisal of the project and some warnings. 


1. The weekly program has provided a means for developing 
an appreciation of a good program, thereby developing 
good taste through discrimination. 

2. It has given the students involved—both performers and spec- 
tators—a knowledge of an important industry, radio broad- 
casting. 

3. It has given the students a worth-while contact with two 
important vocations, broadcasting and newspaper publish- 
ing. (This is true in our case because the broadcasting 
studio is next door to the editorial rooms of the News-Press. 
A teletype machine is running constantly in the station.) 

4. It has given the journalism work at the high school added 
interest and importance by projecting it into the community. 
The staff knows now that their stories are going to reach, 
not only the students in the school, but the community as 
well. 

5. Because the students on the staff know the above to be 
true, they have become more than ever aware of the need 
to heed three prime principles of journalism, accuracy, 
clearness, and interest. 

6. Appearing on the program has made the staff very conscious 
of such matter as voice control, enunciation, pronunciation, 
diction, grammatical correctness, and so on. There has been 
a marked improvement in those matters in the staff since 
the program began. 
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7. It has given training in poise, self-control, and the ability 
to think on one’s feet. The microphone is more exacting 
than an audience, in some ways, because even small mistakes 
are amplified and exaggerated. We also always have a ca- 
pacity audience of students and parents in the studio each 
week. 

8. This program has provided the high school with a valuable 
medium of publicity. An increasing number of listeners are 
hearing about what our students do, both in and out of 
the classrooms; they are getting information about the variety 
of courses the school offers; and they are learning something 
about the new trends in education. 


Pointers for pupil broadcasts: 


1. Students should be given as much responsibility as possible. 
2. Broadcasts need to be planned well in advance. 

3. Constant check must be made on the quality of the program. 
4. Balance between high school informality and dignity must 
be secured. 

All material should be written especially for the broadcast. 
Students should strive for naturalness. 

Programs should be maintained because of their merit.’ 


Pi 


There is grave danger that with the acceptance of the radio as 
a regular classroom tool, broadcasts from the consumers’ point of 
view may become merely entertaining and time-consuming enter- 
prises, resulting in passivity on the part of the pupil. 
Learning is not a pouring-in process, but a process in which 
the learner is constantly associating, assimilating, and utilizing 


the impressions throughout the entire period of their presenta- 
tion. The outcome should be insight, appreciation, and activity.’ 


The teacher who uses the radio as a means of classroom instruc- 
tion needs to question herself as to her purposes in using the 
radio in general, and a given program in particular. She needs to 
question the broadcast in the following manner: 


1. Is this series, or this broadcast, based on child interests and 
understandings? 

2. Do the series and broadcast meet child purposes and the 
larger purposes of education? 


*Glenn I. Wallace, Instructor, Santa Barbara Senior High School, Santa Barbara, 
California. 
* Cline M. Koon, Idid., p. 29. 
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3. Do they integrate with our own school work? 
4. Do they afford opportunities for broad and various experi- 
ences? 


The radio has an opportunity of bringing quickly and dynami- 
cally to children pertinent concepts which otherwise might have to 
be passively accepted until the child had lived long enough and 
experienced enough to gain the concepts. 

A certain fifth grade was studying modern methods of com- 
munication and during the course of its study heard a broadcast 
on Ways of Communication. The United States Signal Corps was 
demonstrating the value of the pigeon in carrying messages. The 
commentator described the method of selecting the bird and told 
of its training. He described the capsules which hold the dispatch 
and all the details of holding and releasing the pigeon. In order 
to show the speed of modern techniques of communication, one 
bird was photographed as it flew off with a message to a near-by 
fort. The film was then enclosed in a capsule and carried by an- 
other bird to a news press and before the program was over the 
children in the schoolroom heard the newsboys on the streets 
selling the newspaper which told of the flight of the pigeons and 
showed the picture. This experience fitted definitely into the chil- 
dren's regular school program. It was decidedly interesting and 
was a dramatic, realistic experience for them. 

The radio brings the march of world events into the classroom. 
It bridges the gaps of space and time with pupils. Radio makes it 
possible for children to experience situations of international, 
national, regional, and local significance. It brings into the class- 
room sounds from the natural and controlled environment. It 
brings in the sound of Big Ben, bells of the mission, trains, fog- 
horns, whistles, and all sounds of sea and land traffic to areas 
where understandings of these phenomena come from reading 
about rather than experiencing them. 

Since school is a controlled situation for learning it is possible 
to select programs which have wholesome and positive values 
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for education. It is necessary for the teacher to anticipate and 
prepare for a radio lesson and to plan for participation on the 
part of the student. Many producers of educational broadcasts 
provide teachers manuals with an outline of the program, lists of 
materials in the form of books for teachers and children, lists of 
visual aid material, including maps, charts, slides, pictures, and 
lists of possible pupil activities which might be an outgrowth and 
expanding interest from the broadcast. It is possible today to pur- 
chase for schoolroom use transcriptions of certain educational 
programs, thereby extending the usefulness of the radio broad- 
casts. Often forceful learnings are gained from broadcasts listened 
to at home. A teacher in presenting a music appreciation lesson to 
a second grade played a certain descriptive record that was under- 
stood to be new material to the group. As soon as the music began 
the children’s faces beamed and their eyes gleamed as they recog- 
nized the particular composition. The music supervisor asked the 
children if the record had been played for them before. They re- 
plied, “No, but we hear it twice a week over the radio,” and 
named the particularly thrilling serial and the hour that it came 
over the air. This experience points to the realization of the im- 
portance and necessity for home cooperation and study in recom- 
mending the best type of programs for children, especially for 
those children who are affected by overstimulation and highly 
emotionalized programs. 

To utilize this newer instructional tool, teachers need to be- 
come familiar with all types of radio programs and discuss them 
with children and parents on an impersonal basis in order to de- 
velop a sense of discrimination in the choice of programs. 


READING MATERIALS 
Changes in classroom reading materials have taken place, not 


only in the kind of materials used, but also in the use of materials. 
There was a time many years ago when books in the classroom 
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were used only by a teacher who was thought lazy and who sugar- 
coated courses for the learner. This was followed by a period in 
which there was a strong dependence upon the textbook. Teach- 
ing became so regimented that all children in the same class- 
room used the same book and studied the same lesson on thé same 
day. The child who could repeat what was given in the textbook 
was thought to have learned his lesson best. One point of view 
was acceptable in that classroom, and that point of view was the 
one expressed in the textbook. 

Today in any classroom are to be found many sets of books 
with differing points of view on a given topic. The children are 
not only studying in different books, but they may be studying 
on different phases of a given problem. When selecting a book 
it is considered not only from the point of view of the informa- 
tion it furnishes, but also from its contribution to thinking and 
to problem solving. Formerly in choosing a book its binding and 
the length of time it would wear loomed large in its selection. 
Today materials which will help solve problems, regardless of 
their permanency, are desired. Such fugitive materials as pamph- 
lets, leaflets, newspapers, magazines, and commercially-published 
materials are utilized as sources of information in the classroom. 
Many of the sources of this material are now writing their mate- 
rials for classroom use. In the place of a single basal text common 
to.all pupils of any given grade, pupils are now supplied with a 
wide range and a wide variety of materials which meet their indi- 
vidual ability needs and also their interest and purpose needs. It is 
common practice for pupils to select their own reading materials, 
and, in some instances, to build their material. 

Emphasis in texts today is on the development of rich and 
meaningful concepts. The main outline of information is enriched 
by detail, example, and anecdote. Formats have been increased to 
provide for a more open page, larger type and more readable text, 
larger and better pictures. Visual education objectives are con- 
sidered in selecting illustrations, and color is introduced not only 
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for attractiveness, but also to increase effectiveness. The kind and 
place of the illustration, size of type, and length of line are all 
geared to the maturation level of the child. 

The world has become so large and the problems so complex 
that it would be impossible to read enough word symbols to keep 
abreast of the times. Reading has been short-cut through the me- 
dium of digests and pictures. Building America is an illustration 


of this type of material. 

We live in a world that has become picture-minded, because 
there is no other way of grasping all our related enterprises and 
actions, in anything like their complex immensity except by 
means of pictures. 

Building America is a series of monographs that combine the 
best features of the textbook, the photographic magazine, and 
the dramatized “living newspaper.” Building America has the 
explicit neutrality of the first, the vivid means of presentation 
of the second, and the sense of vital issues that characterizes the 
third. Here are geography, economics, history, sociology, and 
politics—all re-focussed in terms of the actualities and possibili- 
ties of life in present-day America.’ 


Recreational books find their place in the child’s desk along 
with the so-called textbooks. One editor who was questioned as to 


the more recent changes in books replied, 


I would say that the matter of the interesting quality of a book, 
both in content and format, for boys and girls is rapidly growing 
more important. Pictures in color as well as in black and white, 
type and binding that appeal—all these elements are important 
in the movement but most important of all is the content. Edu- 
cators are realizing as never before that attractive books will 
win their way with boys and girls. The influence of this trend 
has already been seen in the textbooks themselves. Textbooks 
that boys and girls enjoy—such as are being issued by educa- 
tional publishers, and side by side with what are called “trade” 
books, they paint a new picture and one that is alluring, not only 
to the boys and girls themselves, but to the educators.” 


The formal! classroom with screwed-down seats should be gone 


“Lewis Mumford. “Building America—Book Review,” Progressive Education, 
XVI (March, 1939), 210. 

* Helen Ferris, Editor-in-chief, Junior Literary Guild, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 
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by this time, for the modern classroom has expanded into a small 
community. Many vital activities calling for space have forced 
the modernization of the classroom furniture. Modern education 
requires a wide range of child activity. Movable furniture, built 
for the comfort as well as the correct posture of the child, is now 
felt to be necessary. Furniture which can be grouped, thereby 
allowing for discussion or pooled work, aids in community living. 
Into this new community have come strange things. Textbooks 
now are supplemented with picture files, observational materials, 
such as beehives and ants’ nests, terrariums and aquariums, other 
science and shop materials, motion pictures, radios, work sheets, 
and card materials. Work and materials are now individualized, 
differentiated, and better integrated from level to level. 
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CHAPTER XV 
EVALUATION OF NEWER INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 


J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE, 
Ohio State University 


Growth of children has always been evaluated in some way, 
whether by direct observation and rating by adults in primitive 
societies, by oral quiz in Grecian schools, or by essay-type and 
new-type objective tests in more recent schools. Methods and tech- 
niques of evaluation have altered and adapted to correspond with 
changes in instructional practice. 

In the modern school newer instructional practices and newer 
evaluation methods are introduced so that children may grow 
more effectively in such abilities as acquiring functional informa- 
tion, gaining appropriate work-study skills, developing desirable 
attitudes and appreciations, growing in interests, improving ways 
of thinking and expressing the self creatively, and also improv- 
ing personal-social adaptability. In the conventional school, on 
the other hand, both instructional practices and evaluation have 
meant too often and too exclusively teaching and testing for the 
acquisition of academic subject matter and a few necessary re- 
lated skills. In recent years traditional instructional practices and 
the corresponding achievement tests and measures have been 
criticized. One criticism is that the objectives of older instruc- 
tional practices have been too narrow and have neglected intan- 
gible values, or aspects, of pupil growth. Another criticism is that 
the corresponding tests and measures have resulted in entrenching 
the older instructional practices rather than broadening and re- 
vising them. 
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NEWER CONCEPTIONS OF PUPIL GROWTH 


In the traditional school older instructional practices are car- 
ried on so that pupils may learn to manipulate and to remember 
concepts gained from words, numbers, and pictures. Such instruc- 
tion is evaluated largely by results of standard achievement tests 
compared with estimates of academic aptitude from intelligence 
tests such as the Terman revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence 
Scale’ and the Otis Tests of Mental Ability? For specific subject- 
matter achievement, academic achievement tests, represented by 
the Stanford,*® the Modern School‘ and the Metropolitan® tests in 
arithmetic, teading, language, and other subjects, are widely used. 
These tests and measures, however, have grown out of and are 
related mainly to a stimulus-response concept of learning. Pre- 
sentation of subject matter constitutes the stimulus, recitation of 
subject matter constitutes the response. The textbook becomes a 
mass of information and of facts to be learned, and the teaching 
procedure becomes assignment and recitation. From a psychologi- 
cal point of view growth is really indicated by evidence of mas- 
tery of a mass of facts, information, and skills. 

A new concept of learning, however, has gained increased 
prominence recently. This new psychological theory interprets 
the individual as an organism in interaction with the environment. 
This interaction leads to a selection and ordering of experiences 
which modify the individual. All the attitudes, interests, ways of 
thinking, personal-social adaptability, and fund of information or 
mastered skills of the individual are acquired and modified as he 
acts in each experience. Multiple learning is accepted, and multi- 
ple outcomes. must be considered and evaluated. Not merely the 
child’s progress in mastery of subject matter, but also his interests, 
his attitudes, his ways of thinking, his creative expression, and his 


* Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 

* Published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
*Published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
“Published by Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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personal-social adaptability become a part of his ability to manage 
experiences. This view of the learning process inevitiably leads to 
newer and broader concepts of evaluation to fit the resultant 
newer instructional practice. 


NEWER TRENDS IN EVALUATION 


In order to meet the problems posed by newer instructional 
practice, a redefinition of evaluation seems desirable and neces- 
sary. Evaluation may, for example, be defined in terms of its 
functions as (1) the identification or formulation of the ever- 
changing goals which the pupil and teacher set in a continuously 
changing environment; (2) the definition of such objectives by 
the learner and teacher in terms of ways of achieving their goals; 
(3) the construction of valid, reliable, and practical instruments 
of appraisal; and (4) the application of these instruments to as- 
sess outcomes of the goals sought by each person concerned in 
the process. 

Evaluation includes the gathering of comprehensive evidence 
about pupil abilities by such means as academic aptitude, achieve- 
ment, attitude, personality and character tests, rating scales, ques- 
tionnaires, judgment scales of products, interviews, controlled ob- 
servation techniques, anecdotal records, stenographic reports, pho- 
tographs, and sound recordings. Evaluation includes, also, the 
process of integrating, synthesizing, and interpreting the various 
indexes of behavior, or growth, into an inclusive and correlated 
description of the individual against a background of his educa- 
tional experience. Thus evaluation may lead to new curricular 
practices which, in turn, may provide new or changed objectives 
to be evaluated by new or modified methods or techniques of 
evaluation. Evaluation and curricular activities must be considered 
as dynamic, continuous, and integral parts of the educative pro- 
cess. To the extent that either evaluation or the learning process 
becomes independent, the program of instruction or of evalua- 
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tion becomes formal and unrelated to the other part of the educa- 
tive process. 

The role of the pupil in evaluating his own growth has not 
been sufficiently realized and utilized by teachers. The pupil can 
aid in the evaluation of his own growth by saving samples of his 
creative work, for example, in drawing and in writing. He can pro- 
vide anecdotes of his behavior which the teacher may include 
among her records. He can list on special record forms the names 
of books that he has read or radio programs that he has heard so 
that his interests and activities as operating through these media 
may be appraised. In conference with the teacher and with other 
members of his class, the pupil can aid in estimating his own 
growth in such group activities as leadership, initiative, and coop- 
eration in class enterprises. 


NEWER TRENDS OF INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICE 


Newer curricular practice in the elementary school, for exam- 
ple, has been formulated around certain objectives, objectives 
that are commonly accepted by forward-looking groups of edu- 
cators. States such as California’ and New: York’ accept the fol- 
lowing major objectives for elementary education: (1) to under- 
stand and practice desirable social relationships, (2) to discover 
and develop individual aptitude, (3) to cultivate the processes of 
critical thinking, (4) to appreciate and desire worth-while activi- 
ties, (5) to gain command of the common integrating knowledges 
and skills, (6) to develop a sound body and normal mental atti- 
tudes. 

If these objectives are further defined in terms of pupil be- 
havior indicative of pupil growth, it becomes immediately appar- 
ent that a variety of methods and techniques of evaluation will be 


1 Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades. Sacramento: 
California State Department of Education, 1936. 


? Cardinal Objectives of Elementary Education. Albany, New York: University 
of the State of New York Press, 1934. 
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needed to appraise the results of instruction directed toward such 
objectives. In a recent study evaluating newer instructional prac- 
tice, for example, the objective of desirable social relationships 
was broadly defined as (1) acquaintance with information about 
important current events of social, economic, and esthetic nature, 
(2) broadminded social beliefs and attitudes related to topics 
studied in the elementary school, and (3) performance of acts 
showing initiative, cooperation, leadership, and work-spirit. In 
order to measure aspects of this objective, a variety of evaluation 
instruments and techniques was employed. First, a specially con- 
structed information test on current affairs was administered. 
Secondly, a specially constructed social beliefs scale was admin- 
istered. Thirdly, a controlled observation technique and an anec- 
dotal record technique were used to get indexes of the quantitative 
and qualitative aspects of initiative, cooperation, leadership, and 
work-spirit. Other objectives were similarly defined and appraised. 

In contrast with the conventional curriculum in which pupils 
studied topics in arithmetic, history, geography, science, reading, 
or the language arts, the newer instructional practices are some- 
times organized around broader units of study, experiences, prob- 
lems, or projects which cut across conventional subject-matter 
lines. These longer range experiences are regarded as constituting 
the study of problems like housing, transportation, or conservation. 
Pupils in some modern schools have learning experiences about 
problems, projects, or units not only through reading basic text- 
books, but also by consulting magazines, pamphlets, newspapers, 
or individuals. They make trips to various places where they may 
observe firsthand phenomena and get materials not otherwise 
available in the classroom. The classroom itself has textbook 
instruction supplemented by radio and motion pictures. 

In such a newer curriculum, experiences have a broader range 
of objectives than formerly. The experiences permit the teacher 
to guide pupils to many sources of data so that they may (1) 
achieve functional facts and information, (2) gain appropriate 
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work-study skills, (3) develop broad interests, (4) develop desir- 
able attitudes, (5) develop powers of creative expression, (6) find 
and develop more adequate ways and means of thinking through 
various problems, (7) carry out the enterprises through group 
and individual action, and (8) achieve personal-social adapta- 
bility. To evaluate such a dynamic concept of experience and cur- 
riculum, a dynamic concept of evaluation is necessary. 


EVALUATING GROWTH IN FUNCTIONAL INFORMATION 


The most common type of appraisal in schools is to examine 
pupils for the amount of information that they have acquired or 
remembered. Despite the frequent use of subject-matter-mastery 
tests (and often their abuse), functional use of information is an 
objective with which teachers are and will be concerned in any 
curriculum. Many information tests, both formal and informal, 
are sO constructed as to encourage rote memorization of words 
rather than the development of understanding of meanings and 
concepts as well as their use. Tests which use verbatim the termi- 
nology of a textbook in phrasing any part of a question encourage 
an undesirable type of rote memorization. 

It is desirable, however, to get and to remember important facts 
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and ideas so that they may be utilized in thinking and acting. A 
good test of the acquisition of information, therefore, will employ 
language that is not identical with that used in a textbook and will 
involve the use of facts and ideas rather than the mere reproduc- 
tion of such facts and ideas. The items of a good test of information 
should be phrased in as lifelike a setting as possible. 

Where it can be shown that the course of study parallels the 
content of achievement tests so that they are valid the Stanford, 
Metropolitan,’ Modern School,’ Progressive,? and Unit Attain- 
ment* series of tests for the elementary schools may be used. At the 
high school level the Cooperative Test series’ in high school sub- 
jects is widely used. In many modern schools employing newer 
practices these tests are not appropriate or adequate, hence the 
burden of devising tests devolves upon the teacher or a committee 
of teachers. They may prepare new type objective tests, supple- 
mented by the improved essay examination,’ and the oral quiz to 
evaluate pupil growth in functional information. 


EVALUATING GROWTH IN WORK-STUDY SKILLS 


Work-study skills, so far as they have been defined for testing 
and appraisal purposes, are usually identified with the capacity 
to read maps, graphs, charts, and tables, to use the table of con- 
tents and the index of a book, and to find references. These defini- 
tions of study skills and their appraisal have been applied particu- 
larly at the upper elementary and the secondary school levels. In 
addition, elementary and secondary schools are placing an increas- 
ing emphasis upon library skills, which involve such skills as 
knowing the effective use of library privileges, the techniques of 


1 Published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

* Published by Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

* Published by Southern California School Book Depository, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
on Published by Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

* Published by Cooperative Test Service, New York, N. Y 


* J. Wayne -Wrightstone. “Are Essay Examinations Obsolete?” Social Education, 
I (September, 1937), 401-405. 
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withdrawing and returning books, the numbering or filing system 
of the books, and so on. 

At the elementary and junior high school levels, the most com- 
prehensive test of work-study skills now available is the Iowa 
Every-Pupil Test of Basic Study Skills.’ This test includes a series 
of exercises on reading charts and graphs, another series on reading 
maps, a series on the use of selected reference books to locate infor- 
mation on a given topic. 

Tests on the use of the library at the elementary school level 
have been prepared by Pirtle, Library Test-6B,? and by Barker, 
Informal Testing of the Use of Books and Libraries.’ At the sec- 
ondary school level Reed’s Test on the Use of the Library for High 
Schools* represents a recent method of evaluating newer instruc- 
tional practice in that part of the curriculum related to the library. 

The newer trends in evaluating growth in skill techniques indi- 
cate that two kinds of skills have received special attention. Tests 
have been devised for work-study skills, such as ability to read 
maps, charts, graphs, and tables, and to locate items in reference 
books. Tests and exercises on the use of the library have been 
devised to measure knowledge of library privileges, techniques of 
drawing and returning books, and interpretation of the numbering 
and filing system for library books. If the meaning of work-study 
skills includes the skills involved in reading, in outlining, in 
summarizing and checking data, then an extensive list of reading 
tests might be cited. 


EVALUATING GROWTH IN ATTITUDES 


One outcome expected from newer instructional practice is the 
development of desirable social, scientific, and esthetic attitudes. 


* Published by Bureau of Educational Research and Service, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

* Published by the author, Thomas Jefferson High School, San Antonio, Texas. 

*Veldo Barker, “Informal Testing of the Use of Books and Libraries,” Elemen- 
tary English Review, X (June, September, October, 1933), 143, 174, 205. 

* Distributed by Evaluation Staff, Progressive Education Association, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Some attitudes which teachers plan to develop may be called spe- 
cific; others may be termed general attitudes. There is no universal 
agreement as to the kinds and significance of either specific or 
general attitudes that should be developed in schools. These are 
matters relating to social and educational philosophy. Certain atti- 
tudes, however, which are favorable to social, scientific, and 
esthetic improvement are generally subscribed to by most modern 
and informed teachers. These are attitudes related to tolerance, 
orderly social and scientific change, and human values. The de- 
velopment of such attitudes is usually not assigned exclusively to 
any one subject, or area, of the curriculum. 

Research has improved the measurement particularly of social 
and scientific attitudes. To a lesser degree, techniques and methods 
have been devised for the evaluation of esthetic attitudes. Several 
types of scales have been constructed to measure or estimate growth 
of attitudes. These scales represent a means of obtaining a student's 
opinion about certain social, scientific, or esthetic issues by checking 
agreement or disagreement with a given set of statements or 
opinions. These measures of beliefs, or at least intellectually- 
accepted opinions, have real significance. Using a technique of 
checking statements of varying intensity, Thurstone’ has edited 
opinion scales on such topics as war, the church, the Negro, the 
Japanese, and the Constitution. Remmers® has edited a similar 
series. Wrightstone*® has constructed a generalized measure of 
social attitudes toward racial, national, and international ideas and 
phenomena. This scale presents a series of beliefs with which the 
student agrees or disagrees, or beliefs concerning which he is 
uncertain. This technique has been used by the Evaluation Staff 
of the Progressive Education Association‘ in the construction of 
attitude scales in the social sciences and the natural sciences. 
~ * Published by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 
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‘These more formal ways of measurement may often be supple- 
mented by evidence of developing attitudes which may be re- 
corded informally in anecdotal statement by teachers from obser- 
vation of pupils’ actions, conversations, discussions, written state- 
ments, papers, or reports. 


EVALUATING GROWTH IN INTERESTS 


Interests may be represented as having several dimensions, or 
aspects. One of these dimensions, range of preferences, may be 
defined as expressions of wishes to engage in a variety of activities. 
This is usually evaluated by questionnaires or inventories. An- 
other dimension of interests, range of participation, may be de- 
fined as the observed participation in a variety of activities. This is 
usually measured by observation of what a pupil actually does 
rather than what he says he would like to do. A third dimension 
of interests, intensity, may be applied to either expressed or ob- 
served preferences or by continuity or persistence in action. It is 
an index of the depth of interests in any one of an individual’s 
several interests. 

Various techniques have been employed to evaluate interests. 
One of the first recorded studies of interests, for example, was in 
the field of reading, and it employed the techniques of analysis of 
book withdrawals. A second technique of evaluating interests may 
be called the questionnaire or inventory method of which there 
are several variations. The method most frequeritly reported is to 
ask the pupil to list the materials he has read or the activities he 
has engaged in over a given period of time, and then to indicate 
those which he liked best. Examples of this are the Progressive 
Education Association’s Reading Record,’ the Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts Radio Listening Log,’ and similar formal or informal 

* Published by Evaluation Staff, Progressive Education Association, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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reports. Another questionnaire method is one in which a number 
of items or situations are presented to the pupil and he is asked 
to check each item of the questionnaire so as to indicate whether 
he likes, is indifferent to, or dislikes the situation or activity. 
Examples of this are the Brainard-Stewart Specific Interest Inven- 
tory,’ and the Interest Inventory’ constructed by the Evaluation 
Staff of the Progressive Education Association. 


EVALUATING GROWTH IN CRITICAL THINKING 


An objective to which most teachers subscribe is the develop- 
ment of critical thinking powers. From the work that has been 
reported in curriculum making and evaluation several aspects 
of thinking may be defined. A first aspect is the ability to inter- 
pret data, that is, to draw reasonable inferences from given facts, 
not to make generalizations that go beyond the facts. A second 
aspect is the ability to apply principles or generalizations to new 
situations, and thus to understand them more fully. A third aspect 
is the ability to evaluate critically the arguments, ideas, and con- 
clusions set.forth by others. 

If newer instructional practices are to introduce the objective 
of critical thinking seriously into the school curriculum, valid and 
practical methods of appraisal must be devised and made available. 
A few tests are available. At the elementary school level a Test 
of Critical Thinking in the School Studies* may be recommended. 
This test is divided into three parts. Part I measures abilities to 
obtain facts from graphs, maps, references, newspapers, and maga- 
zines. Part II measures abilities to draw reasonable conclusions 
from given facts. Part III measures abilities to apply generaliza- 
tions to new Situations. 

At the secondary school level, tests by the Evaluation Staff of 

* Published by the Psychological Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

* Published by Evaluation Staff, Progressive Education Association, University of 
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the Progressive Education Association may be recommended. They 
are Interpretation of Data,’ which includes both social science and 
natural science content, and Application of Principles in Science, 
and Application of Principles in the Social Studies.' While meas- 
urement of ability to evaluate critically the arguments, ideas, and 
conclusions set forth by others is relatively new, the Evaluation 
Staff of the Progressive Education Association has made important 
progress in defining this objective, and in developing some tests 
and measures for it. In such tests as Application of Certain Prin- 
ciples of Logical Reasoning, and Nature of Proof, they have 
attempted to devise ways and means of testing the ability of stu- 
dents to judge the relevancy and adequacy of data offered, to 
indicate and appraise the assumptions stated or implied, to judge 
the logic of an argument, especially the definitions which are 
expressed or implied in the material presented. 


EVALUATION IN PERSONAL-SOCIAL ADAPTABILITY 


Besides the intellectual and physical skills and abilities is a 
concern for evaluating the personal-social adaptability, or so-called 
personality factors, of children. All kinds of newer instructional 
practices are assumed to contribute toward personal and social 
adaptability. It is difficult to get any clear and precise definition of 
this objective. Hence many differences of opinion occur in dis- 
cussions about the curriculum and the evaluation of this objective. 
Nevertheless, the process of appraisal of personal and social ad- 
justment has used a variety of methods. These range from the free 
association methods, self-descriptive questionnaires and psycho- 
neurotic inventories to rating scales, anecdotal records, and be- 
havior descriptions, including the case study methods. 

For children below the fourth grade, a widely-used technique 
is the so-called “time-sampling,” or controlled-observation method. 
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In this, the behavior to be measured is defined in terms of overt and 
observable activities, and specially trained observers record the 
occurrence of the defined activities during a specified time interval 
over a period of days, weeks, or months. Thus it is possible to 
obtain an index of an individual’s behavior in normal school 
situations. Pistor,' and Wrightstone,’ using this method appraised 
such qualities as initiative, cooperation, work-spirit, and dependa- 
bility. Olson and Cunningham® have compiled an extensive bibli- 
ography of the observational techniques constructed to measure 
many personal and social qualities. Closely allied with this tech- 
nique is the method of anecdotal records, or behavior journals. 
The values of the cumulative records of incidents and behavior 
journals have been described by Charters,‘ Olson,” and Randall.® 
The shortcomings of this method of observation are that it is 
time-consuming and not very practical for usual classroom pur- 
poses. The indexes obtained are usually not comparable from class 
to class, and the definition of various traits and qualities may vary 
among different observers. 

Of more practical value is the rating scale. Several of these have 
appeared at the elementary school level, including the Haggerty- 
Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Scale,’ and the Winnetka Scale 
for Rating School Behavior and Attitudes* 

In self-descriptive scales at the elementary school level, the 
oldest and best known scale is the Woodworth-Mathews Personal 


* Frederick Pistor, “Evaluating Newer School Practices by the Observational Rec- 
ord,” National Elementary Principal, XV1 (July, 1937), 377-389. 


*J. Wayne Wrightstone, “Constructing an Observational Technique,’ Teachers 
College Record, XXXIV (October, 1935), 1-9. 


* Willard C. Olson, and Elizabeth M. Cunningham, “Time-Sampling Tech- 
niques,” Child Development, V (March, 1934), 41-58. 

“W. W. Charters, “A Character Development Study,” Personal Journal, XXI1 
(August, 1933), 119-123. 

5 Willard C. Olson, The Behavior Journal. (Manual of Directions and Form, 
Revised.) Ann Arbor, Michigan: University Elementary School, University of 
Michigan, 1935. 
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Data Sheet,' and one of the newer scales is the California Test of 
Personality.? Those at the secondary school level are similar in 
purpose and pattern of development. They include the Thurstone 
Personality Schedule,’ Bernreuter Personality Inventory,’ and 
Maller Character Sketches.’ By means of a pupil’s self-descriptive 
marking the teacher or school officer attempts to draw inferences 
about mental health and emotional stability. When supplemented 
by close and intelligent personal observations, the self-descriptive 
scales are valuable methods of appraisal. 


EVALUATING GROWTH IN CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


A frequently mentioned objective, but one often neglected in 
evaluation, is creative expression. This has been connected most 
closely with art, language, and music expression. If the meaning 
of this objective is extended to include the ability to plan and to 
perform experiments in science or to construct certain objects 
related to the social studies, or to plan and carry through an enter- 
prise, it is recognized that its emphasis is as wide as the curriculum. 
Methods of measuring creative ability are particularly difficult 
because of the individual nature of such expression, and because 
of the fact that such expression should be seen in terms of 
individual standards. 

It has been possible, nevertheless, to make certain types of 
evaluation of creative work. This appraisal has consisted largely 
of preserving creative products of pupils, such as drawings, writ- 
ings, and objects. Growth in creative expression for an individual 
can then be estimated if the growth can be defined in terms of 
acceptable criteria. Criteria in language expression, for instance, 
may be (1) the originality of ideas and themes, or the original 
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treatment of ideas and themes, and (2) facility of expression, that 
is, the ease, finish, richness, and variety in main ideas or themes. 
Such criteria were set up, defined, and illustrated for evaluation 
purposes in a recent study.’ Pupil products in creative writing and 
in creative drawing were appraised upon these criteria with a high 
degree of reliability. Obviously, such beginnings can and should 
be improved if such an evaluation method is to possess merit. 


EVALUATING PHYSICAL GROWTH 


Physical, mental, and emotional aspects of growth have many 
important interrelations. Most schools neglect to obtain and to 
accumulate important data about the physical growth of each 
pupil. To the extent that such data are lacking a complete picture 
of the pupil’s development is impossible. New methods for ob- 
taining data on selected aspects of physical growth have been 
devised. These range from the use of height and weight norms 
and indices to tests of eye-hand coordination, such as the finger 
tapping, stylus tapping, needle threading, and the walking path 
tests. Calipers are used to obtain accurate anthropometric data 
on the size of the head, hands, and so on. Certain tests of posture, 


* J. Wayne Wrightstone, Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. 
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particularly the silhouette method, are being used. In sports, time 
or distance is used in running, jumping, and the like to obtain an 
index of certain large muscle skills. Many of these measures, how- 
ever, are open to varying interpretations, and a great deal of cau- 
tion needs to be used not only in taking measurements, but in 
interpreting them. 

The emergence and growth of specific motor patterns of the 
same individuals at successive ages have been studied by direct 
observation, supplemented by the analysis of cinema records. 
Gesell and others’ presented in normative gradations the sequen- 
tial response of infants to specific situations from the earliest 
manifestations to the established patterns. Bayley has presented 
also the results of a seriatim study of a group of children retested 
on the California Infant Scale of Motor Development” from birth 
through thirty-six months of age. 

In the measurement of gross physical or bodily changes photog- 
raphy is being employed increasingly to provide objective evidence. 
Jones’ states that in the California adolescent growth study, body 
photographs from the front, side, and rear were taken under 
standardized conditions of lighting and distance with a specially 
built camera. These seriatim photographs are being employed in 
a study of age changes as these are associated with various features 
of gross physical or bodily changes and patterns. 

The newer trends in evaluating physical growth of both younger 
and older children show an increased use of direct observation 
methods and seriatim photographic records taken under standard- 
ized conditions. These methods are used in addition to anthropo- 


metric measures by use of calipers and measures of physical capaci- 
ties by use of performance tests. 


* Arnold L. Gesell, and Others, The Psychol Early Growth. York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1938. “ pe ae eee endian 


* Nancy Bayley, The Development of Motor Abilities During the First Three 
Years. Society for Research in Child Development Monograph Vol. I, No. 1. Wash- 
ington: National Research Council, 1936. 


“Harold E. Jones, “The California Adolescent Growth Study,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, XXXI (April, 1938), 561-567. 
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TENTATIVE PRINCIPLES FOR EVALUATING NEWER 
INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICE 


Newer instructional practice should be evaluated by all persons 
intimately concerned with the educative process. These include the 
teacher, the pupil, the parents, and school officers. It is only in such 
a conception of evaluation that appraisal can be made an integral 
part of the learning process. Activities of learning and evaluation 
go hand in hand, so that the abilities of a pupil as they are repre- 
sented in his reports, compositions, his drawings, or other products 
are frequently records for appraisal. Pupils should be encouraged 
to engage in self-appraisal of their growth in various objectives 
of the curriculum. Furthermore, if an appraisal program is to have 
maximum value to pupils, teachers, and school officers, it must be 
intelligently planned and consistently executed. 

Several principles are briefly enumerated which may be used as 
guides for the organization and administration of an evaluation 
program. First, a comprehensive range of objectives should be 
decided upon by the pupil and the teacher, and should be clari- 
fied in terms of pupil behavior. Since the goals change the evalu- 
ation program must likewise be modified. The interrelationship 
between concretely defined curricular objectives and an evaluation 
program is axiomatic. No appraisal techniques are valid if they do 
not relate to objectives of the curriculum and to the purposes of 
the learner. 

Secondly, a broadly conceived appraisal of newer instructional 
practice should attempt to encompass all the major objectives of 
the curriculum. Tests and measures should be used that will pro- 
vide evidence of the pupil’s growth in interests, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, powers of thinking, powers of creative expression, work- 
study skills, relationships with people, ability to accept and meet 
responsibility, and mastery of information. 

Thirdly, teachers should keep informed about newer appraisal 
practices and techniques. There are several reliable sources of data, 
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but the one most valuable to teachers is the annual bibliography 
of mental and psychological tests edited by Oscar Buros.’ In this 
volume, which appears annually from 1938 and after, not only are 
new tests and techniques listed, but they are critically reviewed and 
evaluated by one or more experts. 

Fourthly, teachers and learners should select appraisal instru- 
ments critically. In doing this the teacher or teachers should judge 
the worth of various tests and methods (1) by clarifying the 
objective to be measured, thus evaluating curricular validity, (2) 
by examining the reliability of the appraisal techniques, (3) by 
indicating important aspects of objectives for which measures are 
available, and (4) by considering such matters as practical admin- 
istration and interpretation of results. 

Fifthly, teachers should recognize the use and abuse of tests. 
Acceptable uses are (1) to provide permanent and cumulative 
records of pupil progress, (2) to provide more objective bases for 
guidance in adapting the curriculum to the individual, (3) to 
provide a basis for diagnostic and remedial procedures, (4) to 
evaluate methods and materials of instruction, (5) to provide 
reports to parents and others, and (6) to make studies of growth. 
Questionable uses of appraisal techniques include (1) rating 
teachers on the basis of achievement of pupils on a few tests and 
measures, (2) using tests as a sole basis for promotion of pupils 
from grade to grade, (3) comparing achievement in a local school 
with national norms, and (4) assigning marks to pupils on the 
basis of one or two tests measuring only a small part of the learn- 
ing experience. 

Sixthly, teachers and learners should organize the appraisal 
program to fit pupil needs. Such a program should be planned 
cooperatively by pupils and teachers. This means that the teacher 
may need to give a rather comprehensive list of tests and measures 
and that the pupil may need to keep various records, reports, and 


“Oscar Buros (Editor), The 1938 Mental Measurements Yearbook. New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1939. 
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products, all of which may be used as evidence to appraise the 
growth of the pupil. In order to interpret evaluation data most 
wisely the fragments of evidence about each pupil should be cor- 
related and integrated into a portrait of the learner. The relation- 
ships among various aspects of pupil growth should be explicitly 
shown in the portrait. Only when these steps are carried through 
is it possible to realize the modern evaluation program. 

Finally, the teacher should experiment with the construction 
of new techniques. Continuous experimentation is necessary in 
the construction of new techniques that provide evidence to 
appraise significant aspects of learning. Teachers should adapt 
them to the needs of students and to the objectives of the curricu- 
lum. It is in such a practical laboratory that appraisal techniques 
can be most rigorously tested. No test can be valid for all schools. 
Every classroom contains its own unique individuals. The inter- 
action of a continuously reconstructed concept of growth and of a 
continuous reconstruction of methods of evaluation will lead to 
a new and better understanding of instructional practice and of 
evaluation. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


SUPERVISORY TECHNIQUES 
ADAPTED TO NEWER TEACHING PRACTICES 


MAYCIE SOUTHALL 
Professor of Elementary Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


Supervisory techniques as well as instructional practices are 
changing as education moves from a traditional philosophy based 
on a mechanistic view of psychology toward a progressive philos- 
ophy based on an organismic psychology that is concerned with 
the improvement of the whole learning situation. This chapter 
will review some of the ways in which the more frequently used 


supervisory techniques have been adapted in order to keep pace 
with newer teaching practices. 


CERTAIN GENERAL ADAPTATIONS 


Some general changes which are affecting all supervisory tech- 
niques will be presented first, followed by a discussion of the more 
specific adaptations that have been made in certain techniques. 


SUPERVISOR’S FUNCTIONS EXPANDED 


The modern approach to educational problems both broadens 
and deepens the function of supervision and supervisors. Supervi- 
sion is no longer limited to the improvement of instruction, the 
improvement of teachers in service, or even to the improvement of 
the school; it is concerned with the improvement of all the factors 
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in the home, school, and community which affect the growth and 
development of boys and girls. It seeks not only pupil and teacher 
growth ig terms of complete personality development but strives 
for the improvement of the home, the community, and society as 
a whole. Special attention is being given, however, to the improve- 
ment of those school factors which seem seriously to affect the 
teaching-learning process, especially the following: (1) the school 
building and its equipment, (2) the materials of instruction, (3) 
the organization and management of the school, (4) the curricu- 
lum, (5) the methods of teaching, and (6) the personality of 
the teacher. The improvement of not one but all of these has 
become the responsibility of all persons working in any super- 
visory capacity. 


IMPROVEMENT COOPERATIVELY UNDERTAKEN 


As supervisory duties and responsibilities have increased they 
have been distributed among a larger number of persons. Super- 
vision is no longer the responsibility of one person or of a few 
persons; it is a cooperative undertaking of the entire school group. 
Furthermore, all community agents and agencies which work for 
education share in the responsibility for its improvement. 

Possibly the most important adaptation supervision makes to 
newer teaching practices is the philosophy of guidance and coor- 
dination rather than that of dictation. Supervision is more and 
more being recognized as expert technical service and the super- 
visor as a counselor rather than a taskmaster. This change is 
affecting not only the work of general supervisors but that of 
the special supervisors and other specialists, such as psychologists, 
visiting teachers, and others. The supervisory staff and all persons 
with specialized training are beginning to be considered resource 
persons. They are subject to call to render services wherever and 
whenever needed. They have a service relationship to many per- 
sons and are considered useful only to the extent to which they 
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are helpful and their contribution coordinates with that of other 
persons in the situation. 


SUPERVISION MORE DEMOCRATIC 


Just what form supervision will take as school practices change 
is uncertain but it will certainly be more democratic. Teachers are 
being encouraged to be more self-directive, to evaluate their own 
services, just as they in turn are encouraging children to plan, 
carry out, and evaluate their own activities. That teachers desire 
to improve is beginning to be recognized as a basic factor in super- 
vision. Supervisors, including all staff officers, are attempting to 
capitalize their opportunities to counsel, guide, and cooperate with 
teachers in their efforts to promote the welfare and interests of 
children. In other words, as the teachers change from dictators in 
the classroom, the principals and supervisors are no longer com- 
manding officers but work shoulder to shoulder with teachers. 
The old military line of authority is giving way to a cooperative 
organization with democratic leadership in the classrooms, in the 
buildings, and in the system. The need for children to learn democ- 
racy by living it is quite generally recognized, but that the same 
holds true for teachers is not so generally acknowledged. Progres- 
sive supervisors, however, are trying to use the same democratic 
procedures found in the better classrooms. 

Although accepted as desirable, an organization for democratic 
cooperative supervision is extremely difficult to achieve. Few per- 
sons have had experience in group planning and evaluating. There 
are many teachers who prefer to carry out the prescriptions of an 
autocratic supervisor rather than to assume the responsibility that 
goes with self-direction and cooperation. Moreover, supervisors 
realize that it is easier “to work a hundred people” than it is to 
unify and coordinate the activities of a hundred people working 
together. It is also difficult but necessary to have an organization 
which will provide for creative participation of all persons and 
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organizations in the community. Several systems are experiment- 
ing with organization plans which attempt to capitalize not only 
the special talents of teachers, administrators, supervisors and 
specialists, but also those of parents and of other adults in the 
community. There appear to be three rather distinct patterns of 
organization being used to meet this need, namely, (1) a super- 
visory or advisory council in which representatives from the teach- 
ing staff and sometimes from the community agencies meet with 
the supervisory staff, (2) a well-integrated committee type of 
organization similar to that found in Ann Arbor, Michigan, and 
(3) the open forum plan which includes all the staff with the 
committees. 

In keeping with the democratic theory of organization there is 
a definite trend toward cooperative planning of the supervisory 
program and the use of cooperative techniques in all educational 
undertakings. Programs are being planned through the joint ef- 
forts of teachers, pupils, supervisors, parents, and representative 
laymen. Their collective study of the entire educational environ- 
ment and its needs prevents the adoption of a set or superimposed 
program of supervision and makes possible the adaptation of the 
program not only to the needs of children and teachers, but also to 
the problems and needs of the particular community. 


EVALUATION RECEIVING MORE ATTENTION 


Practices need more careful evaluation because many of the 
objectives striven for are more elusive and difficult to evaluate 
than those of the traditional school. Although supervision is giving 
a more important place to evaluation than formerly it is still prob- 
ably the most seriously neglected phase of education. Both teachers 
and supervisors, however, are beginning to give more time and 
attention to evaluation and some are cooperatively developing 
techniques. Standardized tests are shifting from the traditional 
subject-matter content to an evaluation of newer educational 








Every Child Has a Right to Live and Grow in 
His Own Way 


Courtesy of University of California Demon- 
stration Elementary School, University of 
California at Berkeley, Summer Session, 1938 
objectives; course of study tests are being constructed, validated, 
and standardized through the cooperative efforts of teachers and 
supervisors; and newer observational techniques are being utilized. 
There is a rather generally recognized need, however, for the 
invention of better and more inclusive techniques of measurement. 
As the belief that it is the right of every child to grow at his own 
rate is being accepted, evaluation procedures are changing. Teach- 
ers are receiving help from supervisors in the appraisal of pupil 
growth, in the discovery of weaknesses and the removal of causes, 
and in strengthening and individualizing the school program as 
needed. As the growth of each child becomes the goal, evaluation 
is in terms of growth rather than status, and the age and grade 
norms lose some of their former importance. 
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Although there have been many appraisals of newer practices, 
Wrightstone’s are probably the best known and the most helpful 
to teachers. Fortunately, he is the author of Chapter XV of this 
yearbook which is devoted to a discussion of the evaluation of 
newer instructional practices. It is to be hoped that studies will be 
made and techniques evolved for evaluating supervisory practices. 


ADAPTATION OF SPECIAL SUPERVISORY TECHNIQUES 


Much of the success of supervision depends upon the techniques 
or means for improvement utilized. Although the kinds of tech- 
niques have not materially changed they have been adapted, 
increased, and sometimes renamed. Furthermore, as administra- 
tion and supervision become increasingly more interrelated no 
technique can be labeled as purely supervisory because it may 
frequently be administrative in nature. 

This section will summarize twenty of the more popular super- 
visory techniques together with some of their more important 
adaptations, but space does not permit a comprehensive summary. 
Moreover, it is recognized that all adaptations cannot be given 
because this so frequently depends upon the specific problem or 
situation for which used, and the initiative and training of the 
teachers and supervisors. As the training of teachers and super- 
visors increases all techniques will be more wisely selected, 
adapted, and many new ones will doubtless be discovered or 
invented. Therefore, at best the following summary can be only 
suggestive and does not make any claim to being comprehensive. 
No attempt has been made to give credit for special adaptations as 
it would be extremely difficult to ascertain who was the first to 
make certain changes that are now rather generally accepted. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


As the newer philosophy of education is accepted, teachers’ 
meetings change from the formal, stilted meetings where the 
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teachers are called together for routine business, assignments, or to 
listen to a lecture by a college professor, to meetings at which 
mutually interested people gather to discuss common problems, 
pool experiences, study and work out needs together. Supervisors 
are holding conferences with teachers much as teachers are holding 
conferences with children, and children are holding conferences 
with each other. Teacher groups as well as student groups seek the 
help of specialists and experts outside the school walls as needed. 

The meetings are being made more democratic so that any 
teacher or leader will feel free to discuss problems, plans, methods, 
or materials that he considers pertinent to the situation. They are 
becoming working meetings rather than lecture type; good refer- 
ence and source material are at hand; and opportunity for obser- 
vation and laboratory facilities are made available as needed. 
Specialists and other leaders are called in as counselors, guides, 
and demonstrators rather than as lecturers, and no supervisor has 
anything but a service relationship because the meetings are 
teacher planned and controlled. Needless to say, attendance is 
voluntary. 

Since the purpose for which teachers meet determines the types 
of meeting, there are an increasingly large number of types, and 
the variations in use are as unlimited as the ingenuity of the teach- 
ers utilizing them. Some of the most popular types are teachers’ 
conventions, teachers’ institutes, curriculum bureaus, workshops, 
travel seminars, camps, and group conferences of many kinds. On 
the other hand, when the personnel of the group meeting is con- 
sidered, there are faculty meetings, grade meetings, intergrade 
meetings, departmental meetings, subject meetings, and so on. 
‘When the type of teacher participation is the basis for classification 
there are teachers’ forums, round table discussions, panels of 
various kinds, committee work, demonstrations and clinics, studio 
groups, teachers’ excursions, and numerous kinds of social and 
recreational meetings. 


No attempt will be made to discuss all the different kinds of 
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teachers’ meetings now being used, but a few of those that are 
better adapted to newer practices will be treated separately. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND CONVENTIONS 


State and national conventions and associations were formerly 
confined chiefly to supervisory and administrative officials and 
college teachers. As classroom teachers become more professionally 
minded, however, local, state, and national associations with their 
conferences, study committees, yearbooks, and magazines exercise 
an increasingly important function in the improvement of teachers 
in service. These voluntary professional affiliations encourage 
systematic cooperative participation of teachers with similar inter- 
ests over a wide area, and promote the study of newer theories 
and procedures on county-, state-, and nation-wide bases. Further- 
more, as teachers take part, it raises their morale and helps them 
regard their work in a more professional light. So much value is 
attributed to this technique for teacher improvement that some 
systems are providing substitute teachers and even caring for the 
traveling expenses of those taking part in state and national meet- 
ings. In other systems the local professional organizations encour- 
age attendance and participation in state and national conventions 
by bearing the expenses of representatives. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 


A short time ago the teachers institute was in bad repute and it 
had practically become defunct because the professional training of 
teachers had removed its original function. Recently the preschool 
institute, extending over one, two, or three days, has been revived 
and is becoming a valuable means for teachers, supervisors, and 
community agencies to plan together and launch the year’s pro- 
gram. As teachers take an increasingly larger part in planning and 
directing their professional activities such meetings become almost 
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a necessity for city as well as rural systems, for superior as well as 
less well-qualified teachers, and for the regular as well as for the 
new teachers. Furthermore, with greater community cooperation 
in the educational program these preschool meetings or institutes 
will be invaluable as an integrating and coordinating agency. 

Short institutes are also being established to accomplish definite 
pieces of work. These may be city- or country-wide, regional, or 
even state-wide in scope. Institutes or clinics such as Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, has begun to use make possible the study of special prob- 
lems under expert guidance. Institutes for specific purposes and for 
short periods of time will probably be used more and more as the 
training of teachers advances, and college credit for summer school 
attendance is no longer needed. 


TRAVEL SEMINARS 


As travel has become more widely recognized as an important 
part of the preparation for teaching it has tended to modify the 
travel of teachers. Travel seminars carefully planned and arranged 
for by colleges, state departments of education, state teachers asso- 
ciations, and national professional organizations are taking the 
place of summer tours, too often planned by tour companies 
competing to see which can offer the largest number of places to be 
seen at the least cost. These seminars are held on the way to and 
from and during residence in such places as Mexico and Alaska. 
The personnel of the group is in itself educational because it is 
made up of leaders in one field or in various fields of education. 
The group is usually accompanied by a library and one or more 
persons who conduct discussions and do any needed teaching. 
Lecturers are drawn from people who know the country visited 
and can help the traveler gain an insight into the problems, 
customs, and life of the people. Provision is also made for seminar 
groups to meet important persons and see interesting places that 
are often not available to the regular tourist. 
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The educational results of such travel seminars are difficult to 
evaluate but equal college credit is usually given for these tours 
as could be earned during the same length of time spent in resi- 
dence. 


CAMPS 


The meeting of teachers at a summer camp gives such excellent 
opportunities for the social and professional growth of teachers 
that it will doubtless increase in popularity as an in-service training 
technique. It seems to have a socializing value that few situations 
other than a camp could have. The mountain camp for the Parker 
School District of Greenville, South Carolina, and the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation Camp for rural teachers in Michigan are probably 
the best known plans. Committee organization makes for demo- 
cratic planning and management of all activities that make up 
interesting, fruitful days and happy, relaxing evenings. 

Although the length of time and type of programs vary there 
are several purposes which the summer camps seem to serve. They 
help new teachers become an integral part of the system before 
the year’s work begins. They provide for the assembling of the 
whole group, the working together of smaller groups and com- 
mittees, and give the individual teacher an opportunity to follow 
special interests and problems. Specialists in different fields are 
available for individual and group conferences, but the talents of 
the teachers are capitalized and recognition is given for special 
effort and unique or unusual contributions of all types. Observa- 
tion is provided for, to increase understanding of children and 
their developmental needs; an arts and crafts shop is open with 
many types of materials for the teachers to work with; the mate- 
rials bureau with interesting printed and pictorial materials makes 
constant reference possible; and the camp is usually located in the 
midst of a rich natural science laboratory. Moreover, it gives some 
teachers their first camping experience, and sometimes their first 
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Opportunity to live, even for a short time, in a world that is not 
man made. 


WORKSHOPS 


The workshop is a technique specially suited to the needs of 
teachers whose training and experience have reached a level at 
which the formal college courses do not meet their professional 
needs. Through the workshop arrangement teachers are given an 
opportunity to work out their problems under expert guidance. 
The secondary education workshops, established under the spon- 
sorship of the Progressive Education Association, are probably 
the best known. 

The workshops have for the most part been located on college 
campuses, but they are being established locally to give city and 
county teachers a place where they may go to work out problems 
for themselves, but have the help of specialists whenever needed. 
The workshop gives supervisors a fine opportunity to use the same 
principles that teachers are supposed to use with children. Sev- 
eral art supervisors have reported that they found their supervision 
most effective when a major part of their time was devoted to 
individuals and groups who wanted guidance with special tech- 
niques or the use of certain materials and tools. 








STUDIO GROUPS AND CLUBS 


Many special supervisors are rendering newer and much appre- 
ciated service through studio courses which are given to supple- 
ment the institutional training of elementary teachers, especially 
in the arts and sciences in which they are weak or happen to have 
special interests. Teachers frequently request studio courses in art 
where they may work with block prints, finger painting, puppets, 
clay, weaving, gliders, and so on. Teachers’ chorus and music 
groups are also popular. It is surprising to find how many teachers 
have always wanted to learn to play a certain musical instrument, 
to learn choral speaking, or to do part singing just for fun. Learn- 


The Pupils Became Interested in the New Bridge at 
San Francisco, and then Studied about Other Types 
of Bridges in Various Places 
Courtesy of Jacksonville Public Schools 

Jacksonville, Florida 
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ing to swim, to play volley ball, tennis, shuffleboard, pingpong, 
and badminton has a special thrill for those teachers who have 
never had the opportunity to learn. In systems where special super- 
visors are not available, the teachers who are gifted in a special 
field share their talents with their fellow teachers. 

The supervisors find that teachers are versatile in using a skill 
Once it is mastered. Most important of all, teachers are finding a 
source of pleasure, relaxation, and opportunity for fellowship. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


Probably no finer technique for cooperative improvement exists 
than demonstration teaching. When newer procedures or prac- 
tices are evolved by ingenious teachers other teachers are invited 
to visit. This procedure encourages the visiting teachers to experi- 
ment and share their findings with others. This calls for inter- 
visitation within the classes in the school and within the schools 
of the system and arouses interest in visiting other systems. There 
are two definite trends in demonstration teaching observable, 
first, the demonstration is in a natural classroom situation and is 
made less artificial in every way; secondly, the supervisors are 
doing less and the teachers are doing more of the demonstration 
teaching. These two trends seem to make demonstration teaching 
more democratic and more valuable as a technique for teacher 
improvement. 

Although demonstration schools and special demonstration 
teachers in each area are good techniques for acquainting teachers 
with newer practices, the trend seems to be toward encouraging 
all teachers, rather than just a few, to experiment and to share 
their experiences with others. One plan which has been consid- 
ered effective is that in which a group of teachers on the same 
level obtain a volunteer demonstrator for their group and a volun- 
teer conference leader. The supervisor aids these teachers and their 
leaders in planning the day, but, in order to make the teachers feel 
freer, she does not attend the demonstration. 
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Demonstration teaching or guided observation may become a 
valuable part of most types of teachers’ meetings. Demonstrations 
are also frequently used to help teachers get new manipulative 
experiences. The special supervisors frequently demonstrate new 
teaching material or technique. This type of demonstration seems 
to be valuable for the introduction of newer practices. 


CLINICS 


The clinic type of educational meeting has recently received 
special attention. It is a combination of a group demonstration 
and a discussion. It has frequently been used by the Progressive 
Education Association and was popularized at a meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence in 1936, when it was so success- 
fully used by Hatch to demonstrate the handling of controversial 
issues. Reading and English clinics are probably the most fre- 
quently used, but the opportunity for practical application of the 
clinic technique is almost unlimited. 


INTERVISITATION 


Visiting progressive teachers to observe the school in progress 
is considered one of the best means of inducting teachers into 
newer practices. It is also a valuable technique for continuing the 
growth of superior teachers, and supervisors themselves profit 
from visiting outstanding schools in other systems. In fact, inter- 
visitation was found so profitable by the county supervisors of 
Tennessee that they have scheduled regular times to visit together 
the more progressive schools in their region. Furthermore, admin- 
istrators and boards of education are realizing more and more the 
value of supplying substitutes in order that teachers may be re- 
leased to see good teachers working under conditions similar to 
their own. Superintendents sometimes arrange for the supervisors, 
together with key teachers and principals, to go on a school visita- 
tion tour with all expenses paid. 

It is thought to be profitable to arrange for teachers to observe 
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on different grade levels, in schools of different types, and children 
coming from different types of home environment. Such observa- 
tions broaden teachers’ interests and give them a better under- 
standing of child development and the factors in the home, school, 
and community which affect children favorably and unfavorably. 
It helps the teachers to realize that the fundamental needs of 
children can be cared for in all types of schools through the 
planning of ingenious, creative teachers. 


EDUCATIONAL MOVING PICTURES 


Educational moving pictures have many of the advantages of 
intervisitation without loss of time or expense of travel. They make 
it possible for teachers to see not only some of the best practices, 
but to witness teachers and children working through a whole 
unit of experience. Their expense, however, makes them prohibi- 
tive for most systems except on a rental basis. Even silent moving 
pictures are so expensive that their use will probably require the co- 
operative efforts of large groups. Since they are a valuable aid to 
both the preservice and in-service training of teachers they are some- 
times provided for and used cooperatively by state departments of 
education and state teachers colleges. Moreover, they seem to be 
such a fine service agency that all national professional organiza- 


tions should make them available to their members at little 
expense. 


THE RADIO 


The possibilities of the radio for bringing to teachers newer 
educational theories and reports of experiments have hardly begun 
to be realized. Mimeographed copies of the schedule for national 
educational broadcasts are frequently furnished all teachers of 
a system. Some supervisors have encouraged teachers to tune in 
on educational series by planning voluntary meetings for group 
listening following by discussion under the leadership of a local 
person who is a specialist in the field being studied. As this is an 
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accessible and inexpensive technique for bringing teachers in 
touch with newer theories and practices in this country and abroad 
it will doubtless be more widely used as a supervisory technique. 


EXCURSIONS 


The excursion is increasing in importance as a supervisory 
technique because it is both recreational and educational. Such 
firsthand experiences are needed because the training of teachers 
has not prepared them for the task of guiding a modern curriculum 
program in which education and living are not separated. Some 
rural, as well as city, systems are using excursions as a means of 
broadening teacher interest and of giving teachers a better under- 
standing of the social and economic life of the community. Super- 
visors and teachers explore their world together much as teachers 
and children do. They take trips to art centers, to conservation 
projects, to transportation and communication centers, to indus- 
trial plants, to see community service institutions and organizations 
at work, and to woods, fields, and streams. 

Teacher excursions are most frequently reported by those sys- 
tems where the curriculum is being developed in terms of broad 
functional areas rather than subject matter. Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, and Washington, D. C., are good examples. A half day, 
whole day, and sometimes week-end trips are carefully planned 
and expert guidance is arranged for. Time is usually set aside for 
discussion of what has been observed and its relation to the living 
and learning of children. The field trip is sometimes followed by 
a laboratory period in order to combine the observation and 
discussion with the doing. 

Those teachers who have participated in a series of excursions 
report that they find them very worth while, and it is a technique 
that will probably be used more widely for the training of prospec- 
tive teachers as well as for those in service. 
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COMMITTEE WORK 


Since committees provide a regular channel for teacher partici- 
pation in educational planning and a functional organization for 
a division of labor they are being increasingly utilized by demo- 
cratic supervisors. Teachers are beginning to work on their prob- 
lems in committees rather than turn them over to experts. In a 
few systems every teacher is a member of some committee of his 
own choosing. These committees meet at regular intervals outside 
of school hours. They elect their own chairman and secretary and 
the group sets up tentative plans. Attendance is voluntary, but 
every member is expected to make some contribution of value to 
the problem or topic studied. Each committee’s contribution is 
shared with the entire teaching force and may eventually make 
up a teachers’ yearbook. One plan is to have all committees meet 
at the same time once a month and then come together for brief 
reports. Another plan is to have all reports turned over to a key 
committee for the purpose of coordination. As problems are com- 
mon to more than one committee, the committees concerned work 
together or elect representatives to work together toward common 
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ends. A few basic committees of a permanent nature with sub- 
committees is thought to be more effective than a large number of 
random committees. The Ann Arbor plan, which seems to take 
care of a faculty’s group needs, includes a community relations 
committee, teachers’ affairs committee, curriculum committee, and 
a socialization committee. 


CURRICULUM REVISION 


It has been stated that the era of the domination of the curricu- 
lum expert is over and that an era of continuous cooperative devel- 
opment of curriculum is taking its place. This change in curriculum 
development puts the responsibility for leadership upon the super- 
visor and makes curriculum improvement a major function of 
supervision. Modern supervisors are inviting the participation and 
cooperation of teachers, specialists, administrators, and representa- 
tives of lay organizations in this most important and difficult 
undertaking. 

Such cooperative leadership not only results in improved cur- 
ricula for children, but seems to be an excellent means of stimu- 
lating the professional growth of teachers. The value to the system 
as well as to teachers seems to justify the release of teachers on 
full pay to work on curriculum committees. College credit is 
rather generally given to teachers and supervisors when the cur- 
riculum program is worked out under the supervision of members 
of the college staff. 


EXPERIMENTATION AND RESEARCH 


A more scientific attitude toward teaching problems is prob- 
ably the most valuable trend in supervision. It is rather generally 
agreed that the “science of the subject” rather than any individual 
is the authority when questions of activities, methods, and materials 
are under discussion. Progressive systems are making use of the 
results of scientific investigations in education. Keeping up with 
all the educational investigations is too much to expect of each 
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teacher, however, so this, too, becomes a cooperative undertaking, 
of supervisor and teachers. Teachers need help not only in keeping 
up with the new findings, but help in evaluation, selection of the 
worth while, and the application of research findings to practical 
situations. In other words, as science leads the way, supervisors are 
encouraging and helping teachers to follow intelligently. 

The value of experimentation as a technique for teacher im- 
provement is growing in importance. Supervisors are encouraging 
and helping teachers to experiment; not only to test newer pro- 
cedures and materials before adoption, but to evaluate their own 
theories and beliefs. For example, a committee on the evaluation 
of audio-visual aids investigates new sources, methods, and tech- 
niques and uses a travel exhibit to keep teachers in touch with 
results. Teachers who are selected or encouraged to experiment or 
to do pioneering are usually relieved from grade requirements for 
a period of time, and the supervisor works with them as indi- 
viduals and as an experimental group. Such teachers are being 
encouraged and aided in publishing accounts of their experiments 
in suitable form. 


SUPERVISORY VISITS 


Instead of supervisory visits being a time for inspection and 
criticism of teachers’ methods it has become a time for coopera- 
tive planning and suggestions. Visits on call are being used more 
and more and are usually requested by the teacher for a specific 
purpose. The purpose determines the time, length of visit, and the 
activities of the supervisor. Room visits are usually followed by a 
conference, and may be preceded by a conference. 

As the concept of supervision broadens and supervisors study 
the total learning situation, giving attention to all the factors 
which affect child growth, the teacher's attention is directed away 
from herself to a study of children’s reactions and an analysis of 
the causes of desirable and undesirable results. This professional 
attack on the situation elevates both the teacher and the super- 
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visor. It recognizes the teacher as a professional worker and the 
supervisor as a professional leader who is able and willing to help 
her attack her most difficult problems. 


INDIVIDUAL CONFERENCES 


As supervisors become counselors the individual conference is 
used to meet the needs of teachers as they recognize them. The 
teacher herself takes the lead, seeks help, and works out the solu- 
tion to her own problem with the aid of the supervisor. Teachers 
are eager to confer with an understanding and helpful supervisor. 
Therefore, the conferences are teacher sought rather than called 
by the supervisor. The supervisor keeps office hours just as other 
professional people do and the time available is seldom sufficient 
to take care of all the conferences requested. 

Previsiting conferences are used to make it possible for super- 
visor and teacher to have a mutual understanding of the problem 
being studied. This short informal type of conference tends to 
eliminate fear and other undesirable attitudes toward the super- 
visor’s visit. The postvisiting conference is used to help the teacher 
analyze and evaluate experiences, and plan for the future. 


SUPERVISORY BULLETINS AND HANDBOOKS 


Reports of supervisory procedure show that handbooks are still 
being used, but that they are being adapted to meet present day 
needs. They no longer contain specific lists of do’s and don’t’s and 
the exact time and way of doing certain things. Instead they are 
the source books planned and prepared jointly by supervisors and 
teachers to include information that will be helpful to all teachers, 
and especially to a new or substitute teacher. These handbooks 
contain much ‘helpful information as the dates of important meet- 
ings, a list of school and community service agents and agencies 
which are available, a statement of the philosophy of education 
which the system is trying to live up to; suggested sources of 
information of various kinds, lists of available materials and 
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equipment, reports of forward-looking undertakings of various 
teachers and schools, and the program or work planned and 
adopted by the local teachers’ group. 

Many types of supervisory bulletins other than handbooks are 
being found helpful. They range from supervisory letters and 
leaflets to curriculum bulletins of various kinds. The bulletins 
issued by some systems are so numerous that a filing system has 
been worked out whereby a teacher is able to refer to any volume 
of any bulletin within a few minutes. In fact, supervisory bulletins 
have so many functions to perform and can be used in so many 
ways that they have been called one of the most neglected aspects 
of supervision. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES 


As teachers become more professional and more self-directive 
the importance of the professional library as a supervisory tech- 
nique increases. Professional libraries range from a few shelves 
where personal books and magazines are shared to a beautiful 
well equipped room built as a professional library for teachers 
and parents, which opens into, or is near, the children’s library. 
In fact, some of the newer school libraries and materials bu- 
reaus for adults have been given a place of honor on the first 
floor and the principal’s office and other administrative facilities 
have taken a less conspicuous location on an upper floor, much 
as in a good department store or other business enterprise. 

Whatever the size or location of the library the function is the 
same, namely, the self-education of the teacher. Furthermore, 
classroom teachers are being encouraged to build their own per- 
sonal libraries much as is now the practice of members of the 
older professions. 

Some supervisors are not only devising means of encouraging 
teachers to read widely in professional fields, but to keep their 
pie round by a balanced reading program including best books 
of the year in various fields of human endeavor. The vacation 
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list, containing brief interesting reviews made by the teachers 
themselves, seems to be one of the best techniques for stimulat- 
ing wide reading and broadening teachers’ interests. 


MATERIALS BUREAU 


The traditional library set-up does not meet teachers’ and chil- 
dren’s needs for materials, and there is a definite trend toward 
establishing a materials bureau for the organization of materials, 
other than books which are essential to a modern program of 
work. A few systems are also seeing the value of a materials 
bureau for teachers to which all teachers contribute just as they 
do to the children’s bureau. The active participation and coopera- 
tion of a whole system brings together many valuable materials 
with which the average teacher is not acquainted. A central de- 
pository for materials makes it possible for teachers to come 
in direct contact with environmental materials that would not 
be accessible to them as individuals. Furthermore, it makes it 
possible for the teachers to become acquainted with all new 
commercially-prepared materials, their use and _ limitations, 
through cooperative purchasing and experimentation. 

The Carroll County Materials Bureau at West Georgia Col- 
lege is an excellent example of how a bureau serves in both the 
preservice and the in-service education of teachers. It was made 
possible through the cooperation of the school board and the col- 
lege and serves the following purposes to both the teachers in 
the institution and those in service in the county: (1) it demon- 
strates how to collect, organize, and use teaching materials, (2) it 
provides a source of materials for teachers and student teachers, 
(3) it serves as a laboratory where teachers study available ma- 
terials and produce new materials as needed. Simplicity is the 
keynote of organization and the filing and cataloging is such as 
can be used in any school. Space is provided for expansion as 
needs arise, and time and funds permit. 
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SUMMARY 


In summary, newer instructional practices, although still in the 
experimental stage, are already causing supervisory procedures to 
be modified. In general, supervisory techniques are becoming 
more cooperative, more democratic, more objective, more com- 
prehensive, and more experimental. New techniques are being 
evolved and old ones are being adapted to meet present day needs. 
As administration and supervision become more interrelated no 
distinction is made between administrative and supervisory tech- 
niques. Moreover, modern supervisors are applying the same prin- 
ciples in working with teachers that teachers are using with chil- 
dren. This has resulted in many of the supervisory techniques 
being patterned after the more successful teaching techniques. 
Although no serious evaluation has been attempted those super- 
visory techniques that make teachers more self-directive, that re- 
quire cooperative effort, that capitalize the talents of teachers and 
supervisors, and that result in contributions being shared by all 
would seem to be those that should be widely used. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND 
DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


REPORT OF PROGRESS 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors held in Cleve- 
land in February 1939 the Executive Committee was charged with 
the responsibility of carrying out plans which had been taking 
shape for several years to increase the professional leadership in 
the headquarters office in order to provide greater assistance to our 
members and to utilize more fully the many fine developments to 
be found in supervisory situations throughout the country. 

The plan for an increase of service through the headquarters 
office was the result of an intensive study made by the Commit- 
tee of the problems of the membership and of an attempt to set 
up a long-term program in the light of needs and wishes revealed. 
This study was made while Miss Edith Bader was president of the 
organization. The Committee had realized for some time that there 
was a real need for taking stock and for re-examining and re- 
stating the aims and purposes of the Department. 

A questionnairé was sent to two groups of members in 1938; 
to those who had been affiliated with the Department continuously 
for ten years, and to those who had taken out membership during 
the year 1937-38. The questionnaire returns provided the Com- 
mittee with considerable food for thought. On the basis of all the 
data it had been able to secure the Committee concerned itself with 
an interpretation of supervision consistent with present trends in 
educational thought. This interpretation considered teacher growth 
in three large areas; namely, the area of growth in terms of whole- 
some personal development; the area of growth in socio-economic 
understanding and adjustment, and the area concerned specifically 
with professional competence. 
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Although it had no intention of minimizing the last of these 
areas, the Committee felt that programs of supervision had, in the 
past, often failed to give due consideration to the other two im- 
portant phases of teacher growth—the personal and the socio- 
economic. Plans for the future of the Department were aimed, 
therefore, at stressing these two phases of growth particularly. 

When the time came, last February, to put the long-term plans 
of the Board into operation, Miss Edna Simmons was chosen to 
come into the headquarters office as Executive Secretary. Miss 
Simmons, on leave of absence from her work in Wilson Teachers 
College, brought to the Department a background of professional 
training and supervisory experience which fitted her to initiate 
the re-organization of the Department according to previously de- 
termined policies. 

The Board of Directors and its Executive Committee at that 
time expected Miss Mary Hazell, who had given long and faith- 
ful service to the Department, to continue as Managing Editor of 
the Journal. When Miss Hazell resigned in May 1939 the Com- 
mittee was faced with the selection of another person to assume 
the duties of Managing Editor of the Journal. 

Miss Lou LaBrant of Ohio State University, who had been a 
member of the Editorial Board in 1938-1939, agreed to assume 
this responsibility as a professional contribution without personal 
remuneration. Stenographic help was furnished to Miss LaBrant 
for this work. 

When the Editorial Board met in Columbus in June 1939, its 
members planned the Journal numbers for the year in the light of 
the three areas of teacher growth and development. In order to 
facilitate Miss LaBrant’s work it was decided to publish the Jour- 
nal in Columbus instead of in Washington. 

The Executive Committee is gratified at the progress made dur- 
ing the year. Promotion chairmen have worked enthusiastically 
with the Executive Secretary and membership has greatly increased. 

But even this gratifying increase in membership would mean 
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little unless it indicated real interest on the part of members, be- 
cause of greater service rendered. We believe that it indicates just 
that in this case, for there has been unusual activity among re- 
gional groups throughout the country and closer cooperation be- 
tween local groups of the organization and the headquarters office. 

Miss Edith Bader and her committee consisting of Dr. James 
Hosic of Yonkers, New York, Miss Frances Martin of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Michigan, Miss Blanche Fuqua of Terre Haute, Indiana, Miss 
Ruth Henderson of Richmond, Virginia, Dr. Marion Jordan of 
Cicero, Illinois, Mr. Samuel Engle Burr of Mamaroneck, New 
York, Mrs. Emily N. Windle of Danville, Virginia, and Dr. Wini- 
fred Bain of Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
are planning a summer workshop for supervisors. This is the first 
time the Department has undertaken this type of educational con- 
ference. 

The fall numbers of the Journal of EDUCATIONAL METHOD 
have been more widely used by teachers and supervisors, if we can 
judge by the quantities re-ordered and the letters of commendation 
received from the field. 

This present Yearbook, Newer Instructional Practices of Prom- 
ise, was planned to give practical help to teachers and supervisors 
who are working together to provide the best possible educational 
environment and guidance for the growth and development of 
children. 

The Department is greatly indebted to Miss Helen Heffernan 
for her tireless work in coordinating the efforts of the persons who 
prepared the chapters of the yearbook and in putting the publica- 
tion through the press promptly and efficiently. Miss Heffernan 
accepted the responsibility for the chairmanship of the yearbook 
committee in December and sent the completed manuscript ready 
for the press to our Washington office in October of the following 
year, a real achievement. 

As president of the Department during the year in which this 
yearbook was prepared I wish to express to Miss Heffernan and 
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to those who assisted her in preparing the yearbook the sincere 
appreciation and thanks of the Executive Committee. I also wish 
to express my personal thanks to all of you who have stood by so 
faithfully during this difficult year of reorganization. The affairs 
of the Department are in excellent condition, thanks to all of you. 


JuLiA L. HAHN 
President 
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